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LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
By Mrs. EDWARDS. 


CHAPTER V. 
ENTER MY LORD STAIR. 

T is Mme. Bonchrétien’s habit to 

acknowledge that Providence has 

crowned her widowed lot with many 

mercies; of these George Francis 

Lord Stair, fifth Viscount of that name, 

is beyond dispute the topmost glory, 

the herb of grace, the sweet marjoram 
of the salad. 

“T have, of my habituds, the widow 
of an Admiral, Mr. Pettingall, one of 
the oldest inhabitants of Paris, anda 
churchwarden of the temple, and— 
Milor Stair!” 

Thus speaks Madame, when bent on 
having new-comers into her circle, 
and not in vain. On more -than one 
occasion has she seen flutterers ac- 
quire decision, skeptics converted on 
the spot, by the magic of that one 
word, Milor. 

Milor does not pass his life, as you 
may believe, in the Rue Castiglione. 
In London, Monaco, Vienna, the face 
of George Francis Lord Stair is peri- 
odically familiar. But the Rue Casti- 
glione is the nearest approach to a home 
that he possesses; an empty portman- 
teau or two, bearing his noble name 
in black letters, reside there always; 
his bills go there; the more respectable 
of his letters go there; and, absent or 
present, he has never, during the past 
five years, been ont of Mme. Bonchré- 
tien’s debt. Has she not just canse to 
boast of Milor Stair as a resident? 


His acquaintance with Leah Pascal 
began a fortnight ago; the acquaint- 
ance that, if Miss Smith may be cred- 
ited, already bids fair to endanger 
Jack Chamberlayne’s peace; but Leah 
Pascal and Lord Stair are both adepts 
in the dangerous art of “ safe ™ flirta- 
tion; and whatever we do well we do 
quickly. Leah being handsome, en- 
gaged, and rich prospectively, Lord 
Stair thought it worth his while to lay 
siege to her vanity within twenty-four 
hours of his introduction to her. I say 
vanity advisediy. Lord Stair never 
troubles himself about women’s hearts. 
Vanity and hunger are the only hu- 
man motive powers that his creed ac- 
knowledges. Lord Stair being a no- 
torious Lovelace, a Lovelace scarcely 
better known for his conquests than 
for his ewn invulnerability, Leah re- 
solved to subjugate him even before 
she had lifted her eyes to his face. 
And both have succeeded fairly well; 
with what ultimate gain to themselves 
or to society we shall see later on. 

That the flirtation has multiplied 
Leah's future chances as a woman of 
fashion is beyond question; Lord 
Stair, bankrupt and erewhile outlaw 
though he be, knowing everybody, of 
the half world as of the whole, in Lon- 
don. Nor ean the sincerity of his at- 
tentions (I was nearly writing his in- 
tentions) be questioned. He gives up 
his club of an evening that he may 
sun himself in the yellow light of Miss 
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Lexh’s eyes. He allows Colone} Pas- 
cal to walk arm-and-arm with him 
about the Rue de Rivoli-and the Bois. 
He has even borrowed a hundred 
pounds of the lover, little Jack Cham- 
berlayne, who is at present in Paris, 
awaiting his marriage. (Whenever 
Lord Stair is thoroughly in earnest on 
any subject you may be quite sure 
that he will borrow money from some 
one s an initiatory proceeding.) 

** We missed you terribly last even- 
ing, Milor. Mile. Leah essayed her 
diamonds, the last delicious gift of ce 
cher Monsieur Jack, but we had not 
got Milor to assist us with his taste.” 

Leah and Lord Stair are dawdling 
over their late breakfast in the salle-a- 
manger, while Mme. Bonchrétien, ser- 
vriette in hand, nightcap on head, 
flattery on tongue, flits nimbly to and 
fro about theroom. To-day is a field- 


day in the establishment: Mr. Cham- 
berlayne invited in state to dine with 
Colonel Pascal, and the whole house is 
in a fever of preparation. Even the two 
supremest people in Madame’s universe, 


the bride-elect and Milor, are forced 
to eat their breakfast at a side table. 
The centre one groans with piles of 
glass, artificial flowers in disorder, 
mock-silver dish covers, and épergnes 
still untwisted from their tissue paper— 
all the raw material that is to adorn 
Madame’s diner Russe—the raw ma- 
terial that eight days later shall grace 
Leah’s wedding feast. 

“Yes, indeed, we missed you,” says 
Miss Paseal, with one of her side looks. 
*Talmost think I miss Jack when I 
have to spend the evening among the 
old ladies unrelieved. Not that poor 
Jack is amusing, but he makes a noise, 
and that is something. By the by, 
you and papa dined with him last 
night, Lord Stair. What did you all 
do—bore yourselves and each other 
very unmercifully?” 

“Tam always bored except when I 
am in one place now, Leah,” is Lord 
Stair’s answer. He began playfully 
to call her Leah on the first day of his 
return to Paris, and the joke stands 
now; even Mr. Chamberlayne having 
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to accept it with as good a grace as he 
can. “But the party as a party was 
a success. Chamberlayne gave us, as 
he always does, an excellent dinner, 
excellently served, and had some cap- 
ital fellows to meet us.” 

“ And afterward?” 

“Afterward we had a pleasant lit- 
tle gameof loo. I am ashamed tosay 
how much your father and I came 
away to the good, Leah. Chamber- 
layne lost of course. A man who is 
winning life’s real prizes, like Cham- 
berlayne, may be content to exhaust 
his bad fortune upon loo and écarté!” 

Lord Stair sighs, and pushes away 
his plate. A man evidently without 
morning appetite, but whether from 
the state of his morale or his stomach, 
it would be hard to guess; an impair- 
ed digestion producing symptoms so 
closely resembling those of overbur- 
thened heart or éonscience. A sallow, 
fattish man, forty on his last birthday, 
says the peerage, bald, with thin, red- 
dish moustache, quite red hair, and an 
ugly obliquity in his small gray eyes 
that perhaps, if he were not a Vis- 
count, might be called a squint. And 
still he is distinguished looking: tall, 
erect—Lord Stair was in the Guards 
in his youth—and, in spite of his 
chronic insolvency, one of the best 
tailored men in Europe. His teeth 
are white and well-shaped, his hands 
white and well-shaped, though some- 
what over-fat, like his figure; his man- 
ner of entering and leaving a room, 
putting on an opera cloak, and hold- 
ing fans and bouquets, as near perfec- 
tion as anything mortal can be. Of 
his mental qualities it would be hard- 
er to speak; seeing that to men he sel- 
dom talks at all, while to women he 
talks in whispers that the world (hap- 
pily for the world) hears not. He 
tells stories rather well, of a certain 
Rabelaisque flavor, and short; and he 
is always well posted in the last scan- 
dal of the hour, political or social, but 
coy of revealing it. A man who im- 
presses you with the notion that he 
was born to execute some one or oth- 
er of the world’s great charlatanries— 
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well, diplomatic stock-jobbing, private 
inquiry, or the like; and who has 
done No, these are not the pages 
wherein to chronicle Lord Stair’s past 
life. 

“If he has brought so many people 
to grief,” said Leah once—some of 
the old ladies, watching the dawning 
flirtation, thought it a duty to advise 
the girl as to poor dear Lord Stair’s 
reputation—“ if he has brought so 
many exemplary people to grief, de- 
stroyed the happiness of so many vir- 
tuous households, all I can say is, that 
the happiness of virtuous households 
must rest upon very shaky founda- 
tions. My peace of mind endangered 
by Lord Stair? Why, he is the very 
ugliest man out—bald, red-haired, a 
squint, and the age of papa. Oh, I 
don’t care about the peerage: all books 
tell stories. The age of papa! He 
takes « fatherly interest in my affairs ; 
he calls me ‘ Leah,’ as he calls Naomi 
‘Naomi’; and seems disposed to be 
kind to Jack and me after we are mar- 
ried. Dear good old harmless goose 
that he is!” 3 

Which innocent little outburst of 
credulity must not, however, be re- 
ceived as gospel. Some persons are 
disingenuous on principle, some from 
habit, others from fear. There is a 
fine natural spontaneous insincerity 
about Leah Pascal—an instinct impel- 
ling to falsehood, just as instinct im- 
pels the mole to burrow or the otter 
to dive. She dissembles because she 
must. Remembering the two strains 
of blood that mingle in her veins— 
blind forces, shaping thought and ac- 
tion just as peremptorily as they 
mould lips and chin—I don’t know 
that the idiosyncrasy can be marvelled 
nt. 

Lord Stair pushes away his plate af- 
ter he has swallowed a couple of 
mouthfuls, nor does Miss Pascal show 
*% much robuster appetite. A girl of 
twenty should be able to breakfast 
heartily at any hour, of any materials; 
but Leah has all the fastidious ca- 
prices, the inchoate likes and dislikes 
of a genuine woman of fashion. With 
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well-made little plats and chablis she 
might eat. These half cold cutlets, 
this most ordinary of Bordeaux, re- 
corked after yesterday’s dinner, tempt 
her not. 

‘Nous mangeong de pease ong 
pease,” growls Mrs. Wynch. The 
old woman, in a snuffy camisole, and 
with her wig awry, is breakfasting 
alone at a corner of the big table, a 
position from whence Bonchrétien, 
Désiré, and Miss Smith have in vain 
tried to dislodge her. She pays as 
well, pays better than Colonel Pascal. 
Pray, are her bougies her service 
“compris”? Would not move from 
her own place at breakfast though a 
hundred Colonel Pascals were going 
to give mock-fine dinners to their 
mock-fine friends. ‘Mme. Bonchré- 
tien, Désire, Rose—where are you all? 
I say, we eat from worse to worse. 
This fish smells. At the Pension in 
the Rue Boissy you get fish—fresh 
fish—two entrées, and a dessert for 
breakfast. But that’s the way when 
you stay too longina place. I have 
lived under Madame’s roof fifteen 
years ; Ihave paid Madame over seven- 
teen hundred pounds—I can show her 
own receipts for them—and this is the 
way she treats me now. Votter poiss- 
ong! Pooh,Madame! But the French 
are ail alike—all alike.” 

She sits muttering anathemas, and 
shaking her poor old palsied head 
over her well-kept ‘poissong,” while 
Madame, gay as a grasshopper, flits 
hither and thither among her artificial 
flowers and épergnes, unheeding. 
That Mrs. Wynch is not likely to 
leave, Bonchrétien knows. Her com- 
plaints, her threats are perennial, like 
her bursts of passion; but she stays. 
“She return always to cook at my 
stove,” Bonchrétien will say, in her 
wonted style of idiom, and with an 
expressive shrugging of the shoulders. 
Where, at eighty, shall a forlorn hu- 
man soul, bereft of all nearer ties of 
kith or kin, find new shelter? Mrs, 
Wynckh will not leave the Rue Casti- 
glione till the undertaker carry her 
thence; and if she did, Bonchrétien 
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could bear the loss. Mrs. Wynch’s 
money tided the Bonchrétien family 
over a good many dark shoals in days 
gone by. But Madame has risen in 
the world now, and her memory, like 
that of some other successful persons, 
is short. Besides, does not Mrs. 
Wynch’s income die with her? Who 
can feel sympathy for a cross-grained, 
exacting old woman of eighty, who 
has been selfish enough to sink her 
capital in a life-assurance? 

Mrs. Wynch goes on muttering an- 
athemas, her head bowed down on her 
plate; Madame is busy among her 
épergnes; Milor, in the distant corner, 
sits whispering into Leah’s ear—whis- 
pering, it may be conjectured, about 
some subject of unusual interest, if one 
may guess from his companion’s down- 
cast eyes, the smiles, half reluctant, 
half approving, that play round the 
corner of her lips. To these, just as 
the big clock above the mantelpiece 
strikes twelve, enters Danton, hat in 
hand. Danton’s hours are not the 
hours of the ordinary Anglo-Parisian. 
At six, winter and summer, he has his 
early cup of tea. Before seven he is 
at work, either abroad, in the city, or 
in his own room, according to the 
season of the year. At noon he 
breakfasts, or dines, as you choose to 
call the meal, and mot upon cold cut- 
lets and overkept fish. From Ma- 
dame down to the lowest scullery wo- 
man, not a functionary in the house but 
cares for the comfort of this ‘ out-at- 
elbows medical student” more than 
for that of all the other boarders put 
together. 

** Danton! 


What, you have come 
back, have you?” cries old Mrs. 


Wynch. “Iwas beginning to think 
we had got rid of you for good. You 
will not find the house improved in 
any way, sir, nor the company nei- 
ther, during your absence.” 

‘And your cough, Mrs. Wynch?” 
he asks, bending over the shrunken 
old form kindly. “Why, you are 
looking charming—ten years younger 
than when I left.” 

“Get away with you,” cries the old 
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woman; but a look of something like 
pleasure brightens over the crabbed 
face. “Ten years younger indeed! 
Who could look younger on such a 
diet? I know what my relations will 
say when I return to England ”—she 
is always talking of England and her 
relations, but has seen neither for 
twenty years—‘‘‘Is that you, La- 
vinia?’ they'll say; ‘why, where are 
your good looks—where’s your ong- 
bong-pong?’ I was a well-preserved, 
well-nourished woman, Danton, when 
first I came under Madame’s roof.” 

Bonchrétien, at this, looks round 
with a dangerous eye from her work, 
and Danton, who probably knows the 
storm-signals by dark experience, 
hastens to ask Mrs. Wynch why tlie 
breakfast is not placed on the long ta- 
ble as usual? Has Madame got an 
addition to her guests, or what? 

**Madame’s gtests are going to see 
company, Danton—that’s what it is. 
You and I, who pay like the rest, may 
be made comfortable or uncomfort- 
able—that don’t matter to Madame! 
The French are all alike. You 
member Pascal, don’t you?—Colonel 
Pascal—a man with a good deal of 
sham jewelry and sham talk? Well, 
he has got a grown-up daughter here 
now.” 

**Mees Pascal is in the 
shouts Bonchrétien in an agony, across 
a pyramid of piled-up chairs. ‘* Mees 
Pascal is at breakfast beside Milor!” 

But Mrs. Wynch, deaf at all times, 
is never so deaf as when Madame Bon- 
chrétien attempts in earnest to make 
her hear. 

“A grown-up daughter, and a hand- 
some girl too. And she is going to 
be married. Her sweetheart will 
dine here to-day.” 

Bonchrétien breathes again. Con- 
sidering the speaker, it might have 
been worse. If only—if only one 
could be sure that this were all. 

“Sweetheart! When I was young, 
girls loved. I made a love-match my- 
self—a captain in a marching regi- 
ment; not sixpence between us. I 
went over the world with him. My 


re- 


room,” 
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commanding officer I used to call 
him; and he died a general. He had 
no diamonds to give me as a wedding 
gift, I can tell you, but we loved each 
other; we had youth, and health, 
and high spirits. But now—Danton, 
shall I tell you what Miss Pascal’s 
sweetheart is? The Freuch have got 
the exact word for such men, as they 
have got plenty of the original article. 
He is one of these petty cravies.” (So 
does Mrs. Wynch pronounce the term 
petit creve) “I wish Colonel Pas- 
cal joy of the match: a handsome 
girl twenty years of age, and a petty 
cravy like Chamberlayne for her hus- 
band!” 

Happily, at this moment, Danton’s 
breakfast enters, and Mrs. Wynch 
leaves off; it may be hoped unheard 
of Leah and Lord Stair, whose mur- 
mured conversation in the distant 
corner of the room still continues. 

“M. Danton is—a hanger-on, in 
some shape, of the house, I believe,” 
remarks Lord Stair—‘a relation or 
admirer, I think some one told me, of 
our good Madame Bonchrétien.” 

He noticed the flutter of Leah’s eye- 
lid, the sudden flush in Leah’s cheek 
when Danton entered the room, five 
minutes ago, and so would sneer down 
any possible rivalry without delay. 
The two men, though living under the 
same roof, meeting daily, hourly for 
the past two years, have never been 
more than potential enemies till this 
moment—this moment, when Leah’s 
coquetry brings them, at once and for- 
ever, into sharpest collision. Women 
can seldom be thrown closely together 
without drifting into friendship or ha- 
tred. Men can wish each other good- 
morning for half a lifetime with no 
other feeling than that of absolute in- 
difference. ‘* Danton—Danton? Ah, to 
be sure! lodges in the same house with 
me—plays the piano—half-headed sort 
of fellow with ideas. Was to have 
been a parson, they say, but could not 
digest the thirty-nine articles; then a 
doctor, but turned scrupulous as to 
pills and black draughts. His wife, I 
am told, preferring bread and butter 
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to conscience, ran away from him one 
fine day. Remarkably sensible of the 
wife.” This would have pretty ac- 
curately sum marized Lord Stair’s opin- 
ions, if, indeed, he ever troubled him- 
self to entertain any, on the subject of 
his fellow-lodger. “A man natural- 
ly with about three inches of brain, 
lucky as to tailors and posture mas- 
ters. Fool and knave.in him about 
evenly balanced. Far too much lactic 
acid in the blood.” This would have 
been Danton’s summing up of George 
Francis Lord Stair. 

**A hanger-on, or admirer of our 
good Madame’s.” Leah continuing si- 
lent, Lord Stair thus proceeds. ‘And 
upon my word, I envy M. Danton his 
bonnes fortunes. While the rest of 
us starve on cold cutlets, M. Danton 
gets all his little plats sent, hot and 
steaming, from the kitchen.” 

The tone rather than the words im- 
plies contempt; and Leah, soinfluenced 
is she already by Lord Stair, feels half 
ashamed of her “conquest” of last 
night. The feeling is succeeded, al- 
most before it has had birth, by one 
of those sharp revulsions to which wo- 
men of her nervous, febrile type are 
ever liable. Looking across the room, 
her eyes encounter Danton’s; he is 
just sharing a savory ragout with 
Mrs. Wynch, and a smile of goodness 
—of bonté, I mean—we have no equiva- 
lent for bonté in English—lights up 
his dark face like a sunbeam. Their 
eyes meet; Danton bows coldly, as a 
man would bow to any acquaintance 
of yesterday; and Leah blushes in her 
very soul—a little also on the cheek, 
her companion notices. 

Until this moment the girl has re- 
garded Lord Stair as the most glori- 
ous of her conquests. Jack Chamber- 
layne, as a prize matrimonial, is well 
enough. Was not half London, and 
afterward the whole of Scarborough, 
fighting for him—mothers, daughters, 
aristocracy, commoners alike—when 
her yellow eyes (a little aided, per- 
haps, by the strategies of Cousin Bell) 
carried him off? But it is difficult to 
feel proud of Jack Chamberlayne 
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personally. Leah has only to appear 
in the Bois or at a theatre with Lord 
Stair to be at once distinguished. 
‘Lord Stair!”—so people, she feels, 
must speak of them—‘* And who is 
his companion ?—who is that beautiful 
woman to whom he is devoted?” 
Never among her slaves—and she has 
had slaves since she was fifteen—has 
she numbered one so redounding to 
the glory of the moment, the glory 
dearest to vanity, as Lord Stair. And 
behold, she blushes with shame over 
herself, over their intimacy, over all 
that not five minutes ago she gloried 
in! Gifted already with the presci- 
ence all genuine feeling confers, she 
sees herself suddenly as Danton sees 
her. Jack Chamberlayne, to whom 
she is sold, Lord Stair, who is to be 
the house friend of Jack Chamber- 
layne’s establishment—these also she 
sees with a vision not her own. If at 
this instant the chance of freedom 


could miraculously come to her, hoa- 
est love for her portion, and the hap- 
piness honest love brings with it—no 


silks or diamonds, no fashion, no Lord 
Stair. 

“My dearest Mees,” says Bonchré- 
tien’s creamy voice over her shoulder— 
“if Mees could accord me one instant 
of attention? Milor will pardon us. 
I have here,” handing Leah a sheet of 
paper, “the names of our little society 
as we are to dine.” 

Leah glances carelessly 
list. ‘*The society will be 
Madame, as far as I can 
please make one trifling alteration. 
Put Mr. Chainberlayne between Mrs. 
Tomson and Mme. de Miramion; 
and I dare say Lord Stair, under the 
circumstances, would not mind taking 
me? Yes, that will do better now. 
Mr. Pettingall and Naomi will make 
the number even on our side of the 
table, and Deb—oh, poor little Deb, 
in the corner there, away from every 
one!” 

«Mees Deb sit in her corner of pre- 
deliction,” says Bonchrétien. ‘ Her 
chair is next M. Danton’s. Mees 
Deb would rather fail of her dinner 
than of him.” 


’ 


over the 
all right, 
see; only 
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‘““M. Danton?” repeats Leah in- 
differently—as though she had not 
spoken of Deb purposely to lead up to 
this name. ‘ By the way, which is 
M. Danton’s place, Madame? I do 
not see his name on your list.” 

Madame gives her eyes a roll, preg- 
nant with meaning, in the direction 
of Danton. Then, lowering her voice 
confidentially, ‘* Small chasce that M. 
Danton will be of the society,” she 
explains. “ When M. Danton returns 
to Paris after a month's absence, who 
shall count upon him? A student, in 
rags, of the hospital, a dancer, half- 
starved, of the theatre—the first one he 
meets, and who has not the piece of 
twenty sous in his pocket, dines with 
Danton at a restaurant. Ah, that is 
so!” Bonchrétien shrugs her shoul- 
ders pityingly. ‘‘Danton is Danton! 
No changing him.” 

“There will be twelve at table as it 
is, Leah,” remarks Lord Stair in his 
slow undertone. ‘Surely you would 
not run the risk of an unlucky thir- 
teenth upon so auspicious an occa- 
sion?” 

For a moment or more Leah seems 
to vacillate; then abruptly she re- 
turns the paper to Madame Bonchré- 
tien’s hand, rises, walks to the 
other end of the Lord Stair 
watching her. 

That the girl has taken a sudden 
fancy to Danton’s handsome face, he 
suspects. A fancy! Lord Stair’s im 
agination could not, by possibility, 
soar higher in the regions of love than 
this. That it will be a “fancy,” wide- 
ly differing from any sentiment she 
feels, or ever can feel toward himself, 
he is certain; also, that there is not 
the remotest risk of its imperilling her 
fidelity to the Chamberlayne estates. 
The question is how to make this fan- 
cy, love-fit—call it as you will—work 
best into his, Lord Stair’s, own game. 
For that he has other intentions than 
the mere pastime of the moment, you 
may be sure. Lord Stair does not 
walk arm in arm down the Bois with 
Colonel Pascal, has not borrowed a 
hundred pounds from Jack Chamber- 
layne, for nothing. Leah is to be next 


and 
room, 
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season’s reigning beauty—a twelve- 
weeks’ wonder in the Row; a notoriety 
eclipsing all the other ‘‘ peccadilloes 
of all Piccadilly,” and with Lord Stair 
for her slave—slave, guide, mentor, 
and most implacable tyrant. It is not 
the first time he has chalked out, ma- 
tured, and brought to the bitter end a 
precisely similar scheme. 

To become the fashion a woman 
will sell her soul alive. This is one 
of Lord Stair’s pet beliefs. Curiously 
enough, he holds another—that a wo- 
man has no soul to sell; which, to say 
the least of it, is contradictory. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PRINCE CHARMING AT HOME. 

«“M. Danton, I have a favor to ask 
of you.” 

She stands before him with the love- 
liest flush of shame upon her face; 
her hands clasped together, her eyes 
raised timidly, beseechingly, to his. 
Very handsome she looks thus—in- 
finitely handsomer than he gave her 
eredit for being last night. Her skin, 
that Danton had asuspicion would prove 
sallow by daylight, is, he discovers, 
without flaw; velvety, mellow in tone 
as the petal of a Bengal rose, and of 
texture as delicate. Her hair, figure, 
hands—all surpass in reality the picture 
his memory had stored of them. And 
her voice—never surely had woman, 
even a Hebrew woman, a voice more 
instinct with fine native melody than 
Leah Pascal's. 

And he is repulsed by her still; re- 
pulsed, yet potently attracted. Amid 
such wild contradictions do passions— 
not “ fancies "—take their rise. 

“Surely Miss Pascal need never ask 
a favor of any man,” he answers, get- 
ting up from the table, and moving a 
step or two in the direction of the 
door. 

“‘ Because it is impossible for me to 
be refused?” she returns gaily. 

“Because it is impossible that you 
can have a favor to ask. You have 
only to command——” 

«And you to obey. Very well, M. 
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Danton, I command you to dine with 
us this evening at seven. Papa has 
asked our friend Mr. Chamberlayne 
to dinner, and we wish all the people 
in the house to look upon themselves 
as our guests.” 

“You will have a sufficiently large 
party without me.” 

“ But if I ask you, M. Danton?” 

“‘T have only just returned to Paris, 
Miss Pascal. My hours are not my 
own. The first friend I met in the 
street és 

“I know. Mme. Bonchretien told 
me all that: the first student, in rags, 
of the hospital, the first dancer, half 
starved, of the theatre. But I consid- 
er that we have as good a claim as 
students in rags or dancers half starv- 
ed, and I will not accept the excuse. 
Are you engaged for this evening ?— 
yes or no.” 

“T am not engaged formally.” 

“And you will join our party? I 
command—I mean ‘t would give me 
such pleasure if you will.” 

After a second or two of silence, 
“I will promise to come readily, on 
one condition,” answers Danton. 
Madame all this time is holding Mi- 
lor’s ear captive with silken flatteries ; 
Mrs. Wynch is almost choking herself 
over her ragout. (Grudge not the old 
soul that ragout, reader. Nature does 
but leave this’ one poor pleasure for 
our solace at the last.) ‘I will come 
readily if you will answer a very sim- 
ple question—what is your object in 
asking me?” 

“*My object!” she stammers, her 
eyes sinking to the floor. For her age, 
Leah Pascal’s experience of a certain 
showily-varnished sort of human na- 
ture is considerable. She knows noth- 
ing, either by theory or practise, of a 
nature like Danton’s, and already she 
fears him—hesitates; is uncertain 
whether truth or falsehood will best 
allure him to her feet. ‘I hardly un- 
derstand you, M. Danton. Papa has 
invited Mr. Chamberlayne, and we 
hope to spend a pleasant evening, 
and——” 

** What is your object?” he repeats, 
looking at her with barely concealed 
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impatience. ‘Let us tell each other 
the truth, Miss Paseal, as fur as we 
can, from the beginning. It will save 
complications in the end. Why do 
you wish me to witness Mr. Chamber- 
layne’s happiness?” 

“T don’t know that there is any spe- 
cial happiness to witness.” 
much Leah manages to reply, with 
tolerable self-possession, but her lips 
quiver; her heart beats as no declara- 
tion of love—she has listened to sever- 
al—ever caused it to beat in her life 
before. ; 

* And you ask me for my own good 
then?” he persists. ‘ Honestly and 
truly, you believe that I should not 
show much greater wisdom by stay- 
ing away?” 

No coquetting with this man, try as 
you will. Love may be got from him ; 
sooner, perhaps, than could be wish- 
ed. There will be no trifling in the 
transaction. A Jack Chamberlayne 


for one’s diamond supplyer; a Lord 
Stair for theatres and public exhibi- 
tions generally; a Danton to play at 


sentiment with and befool? Never! 
For good or for evil, for loving or for 
hating, Eugene Danton is thorough; 
and Leah Pascal, actress by nature 
though she be, artificial through every 
tradition, every example of her twenty 
years of life, recognizes this thorough- 
ness, and already bows before it. 

“If we only did what was wise, we 
should do very few things that are 
pleasant, M. Danton. But I dare 
say,” she adds lightly, “‘ Madame Bon- 
chrétien is right. There are much 
stronger attractions for you elsewhere 
than any poor little dissipations we 
can offer, if I only knew.” 

“Tf you only knew. Ah, Miss Pas- 
cal, if we only knew things that are 
hidden from us—I should not have re- 
turned to Paris till your wedding was 
over, for certain.” 

She stands a second or two irreso- 
lute, after this avowal—for an avowal 
of a kind it is—then turns from him 
without a word; and Danton, quietly 
taking up his hat, walks away out of 
the room and ovt of the house. 
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“A tres bong cooz,” says old Mrs. 
Wynch, looking up at length from her 
plate. **I know your father and he 
don’t like each other, Miss Pascal, nor 
my lord neither—how should they? 
Danton’s an honest man.” Bitter 
things have transpired since those 
roseate summer evenings when Désiré 
used to bear Mrs. Wyncli’s snuff-box 
to m’sieur le militairy at dessert. Send 
him her snuff-box! The old woman 
now cuts m’sieur le militairy dead if 
she chance to meet him on the stuirs. 
“What do you think, Madame?” this 
she shouts with emphasis to Bonchré- 
tien. ‘I say Danton ’s an honest man 
and true. I don’t care who in this 
boarding-house hears me.” 

“Ah ciel! her eccentricities! ” mur- 
murs Madame, scenting offensive as- 
persions on Milor in the word honest. 
““We are all true, we are all honest, 
Mrs. Wynch--M. Danton and all ze 
whole society of my house.” 

“And the very highest praise you 
can give us, Madame,” says Lord 
Stair, coming across the room to 
Leah’s side. ‘‘An honest man’s the 
noblest work of God,’ Leah, is he 
not?” 

«When I know more about the sub- 
ject I will give you my answer, Lord 
Stair,” says Leah coldly. “Ihave not 
had much to do with angels hitherto, 
except fallen ones.” 

* Hitherto. But remember you have 
just made M. Danton’s acquaintance.” 

He adds some remark in a whisper 
that brings back the smile to Leah's 
lip, the color to her cheek. Every 
chord save one in this feverishly- 
strung, vain, ambitious nature Lord 
Stair can touch with a master hand. 
The girl, like her father, loves money 
with passion: no difficult task to keep 
her faithful to Jack Chamberlayne. 
Like her father, she loves rank, or the 
distinction rank can confer on herself: 
no difficult task to keep her faithful 
(such fidelity as it is) to Lord Stair. 
For the rest—oh, a cynical word of 
praise or pitying disparagement, here 
and there, will withhold her for the 
present from carrying her fancy for 
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Danton too far, and at some future day 
—at some future day the existence of 
the fancy may prove rather convenient 
than the reverse. So judges Lord 
Stair, coming close to the truth, yet 
fatally missing it, after the manner of 
cynics. Have I not said that there is 
one chord in Leah Pascal’s nature be- 
yond his power to touch? 

The day passes by arrow quick. 
Alas, each to-day becomes yesterday 
with fearful haste to Leah now! Ere 
sie can collect her own soul sufficient- 
ly to commune therewith, to-day will 
be the yesterday of her bridal. A 
drive with half-tipsy little Jack Cham- 
berlayne, Deb doing propriety, in the 
Bois de Boulogne, a twilight flirtation 
with perfectly sober Lord Stair, no one 
doing propriety at all, in Madame’s 
salon, every intervening minute filled 
up with millinery and the venders of 
millinery: a quickly past, on the 
whole a curiously happy day. Admir- 
ers and new fashions suffice, as a 
rule, for Leah's earthly contentment, 
and to-day admirers and new fashions 


both are edged by the expectation of a 


keener delight. She dresses half an 
hour too soon for dinner, essays Jack’s 
latest gift of diamonds, is discontented 
with their effect, puts on her pearls, 
her sapphires, discards them all; Deb- 
bie—in the agonized excitement her- 
self of a rose-colored sash and un- 
crumpled muslin—Debbie watches 
these unwonted signs of perturbation 
on the part of her elder sister, and can 
draw no other conclusion therefrom 
than this, that Leah must be falling in 
love with Jack Chamberlayne in spite 
of everything. 

If it had only been with Danton, 
thinks the child, pausing for a moment 
as she fastens on her diminutive satin 
shoe. But then, if it had been with 
Danton, there would be no money, no 
dinner-party, no rose-colored sash for 
Debbie, or satin shoes—with real 
mother-o'-pear] buttons, like the grown- 
up young ladies wear, in the centre of 
the rosettes. 

Considering those rosettes, even 
Deb, for the first time in her life, turns 
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mercenary; feels that wealth, encum- 
bered though it be by a lover redolent 
of tobacco, and who plays fantasias on 
his chin, is not without its advantages. 

Dinner is fixed for seven. At a 
quarter before the hour Colonel Pas- 
cal, in full evening canonicals, awaits 
his guests upon the hearth rug (laid 
down only on state occasions) of 
Mme. Bonchrétien’s drawing-room. 
Evening dress is not, ordinarily, the 
rule of the house, but to-night, in hon- 
or of the lovers, is to be a ceremony 
of white gloves, and the ladies are still 
in the tortures of preparation up stairs. 
All save Mrs. Wynch. Fond of good 
food though the old woman be, she 
loves the indulgence of her humors 
better; will dine, shivering, in herown 
room, off a “bully,” sooner than ac- 
cept Colonel Pascal's hospitality. “A 
man who will help himself before a 
lady "—the feud, I may say shortly, 
commenced over stewed pigeons, Col- 
onel Pascal taking the last piece of 
breast in the dish, and handing the 
bones to his neighbor—‘‘a man who 
will help himself before a lady, who 
marries his daughter to a petty cravy, 
who pads, who laces! I thank you, 
Madame. I have lived under your roof 
fifteen years; I have had to submit to 
much. But I will not lower my dig- 
nity to become the guest of an ugly- 
bred person like Colonel Pascal.” 

Colonel Pascal is certainly not an 
*“‘ugly-bred” person, as fur as exter- 
nals go; above all, when got up, as at 
present, for effect, with every assist- 
ance that embroidered linen, diamond 
studs, rings, and a bit of red ribbon at 
one’s buttonhole, can yield. No one 
quite knows what order of merit that 
bit of ribbon represents; but on the 
Continent these details matter little, 
and Colonel Paseal is too thorough a 
cosmopolitan ever to make his appear- 
ance decorated on the northern side 
of the channel. 

A nall swarthy man, not over 
bald, considering his five-and-fifty 
years, with well-dyed whiskers, a la 
Dundreary, keen dark eyes, a hand- 
some hawk nose, and such a smile!— 
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the smile of a man whose heart has 
not laughed for half « lifetime. Deep 
lines in plenty have the world, flesh, 
and auxiliaries graven round Colonel 
Pascal’s brow and lips; and still he 
has worn well—thanks to his tailor, 
dentist—admirable in capacity for feel- 
ing, and the serenity of conscience en- 
gendered by a fine digestion, looks a 
dozen years at least younger than he 
is. For good genial mammon wor- 
ship, frank readiness of sympathy with 
all forms of human success, I don’t 
know that I ever met his equal. His 
presence brings sunshine into the house 
of every prosperous man he enters— 
January sunshine, that makes itself 
seen, not felt. He is, indeed, the most 
admirable weather-guage of prosperi- 
ty extant. Get on in the world, pos- 
sess a title, a carriage, a cook—be any- 
thing but poor and obscure, and you 
will find Colonel Pascal the most sin- 
cerely appreciative of your friends. 
Yourself, your taste, your furniture, 
your children—all are charming. That 
is his word. A pirouetting ballet girl 
does not fall back more surely on the 
tips of her toes than does Colonel Pas- 
cal, after every little flight of social 
rhetoric, upon the word “ charming.” 
Delightful weather, wonderful wea- 
ther, Italian sky, Claud Loraine scenery 
—charming! Exquisite woman, shoul- 
ders of alabaster, statuesque throat, a 
yaist, an ankle—charming! 

His daughters have nicknamed him 
the Prince Charming. “I don’t know 
whether I do right to marry Mr. 
Chamberlayne,” said Leah, in a mo- 
ment of expansion, shortly after she 
accepted poor Jack. “ But Iam quite 
certain I do quite right to get away 
from papa. Deb’s home will be with 
me, Naomi, with her face, is sure to 
find a home of her own, and the Prince 
Charming will be unencumbered. 
What charming daughters we shall all 
be! for conversational purposes, what 
pegs for reminiscent sentiment when 
he knows that he is rid of us forever!” 
So little valued are men’s social vir- 
tues—even the geniality of a Prince 
Charming when seen in the fierce 
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light that beats around their own fire- 
sides. 

A quarter to seven—five minutes to 
seven. At three minutes before the 
hour Leah enters the salon, full dress- 
ed, the smile that a pretty woman puts 
on with her bracelets round her lips. 
Colonel Pascal gazes at her with hon- 
est pride—his daughter, his darling, 
motherless girl on the brink of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds—and well he 
may. Never has Leah looked hand- 
somer. Her arms, bared to the shoul- 
ders, her delicate, classic bust, shine 
like marble amid the billowy laces and 
tulles of her amber silk dress; her 
bright hair, lifted high from her fore- 
head, is ornamented by a single yel- 
low rose; her complexion, whose one 
fault ordinarily, if fault it be, is want 
of color, is heightened to-night iuto 
vividest carmine and snow. Colonel 
Pascal thinks of his wife—the lovely, 
gentle-souled wife heart he 
broke—and sighs; lifts his handker- 
chief even to the tip of his well-cut lit- 
tle hawk nose. 

“That dress becomes you marvel- 
lously, Leah. You have the 
charming taste as your poor dear 
mamma. My beloved Esther always 
chose these faint shades of amber and 
citron, as you do.” 

Leah walks up to her father’s 
and surveys herself coolly in the glass. 

“T have too much of you in my face, 
papa dear, to be really like her.” 
What a curious change comes into her 
voice when she speaks to him! You 
could scarce believe it the same voice 
that softened and pleaded to Danton 
sixhoursago. ‘ Turn and look now— 
a little more profile—there. Did you 
ever see such a duplicate in your life, 
barring the moustache?” 

The likeness is extraordinary, tak- 
ing the features from one point of 
view, and with Leah, for the nonce, 
counterfeiting her father’s expression 
—an expression that I only know how 
to describe adequately by the French 
term fripon. 

“I hope the likeness is but skin 
deep, my child,” observes Prince 


whose 


same 


side, 
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Charming sentimentally. “I trust 
you will make more of your life, be 
less heavily weighted, than your poor 
old father has been.” 

It is a favorite figure of speech with 
Colonel Pascal, this of being heavily 
weighted; a vague, convenient phrase 
by which he throws all the little short- 
comings of his life upon circumstances. 

“‘T hope Bonchrétien will give us an 
eatable dinner,” says Leah. ‘Three 
francs a head extra does not leave 
much margin for entrées and game. 
We might have given five francs, I 
think, papa, when we were about it.” 

The mention of francs brings Colo- 
nel Pascal home briskly from the re- 
gions of sentiment to those of fact. 

“Three francs a head extra—mind, 
extra; there is the regular subscription 
of the house to start upon—three francs 
a head extra ought to enable Madame 
Bonchrétien to send up as handsome a 
dinner as can be served in Paris, and 
make a good profit for herself into the 
bargain. You really forget my 
means, Leah, when you talk so reck- 


lessly—the heavy inroads I have been 
making upon capital already for your 
trousseau.” 

‘But the trousseau will be your last 


expense, papa dear,” says the girl, 


looking at him with coldly glittering 
eyes. ‘When the wedding breakfast 
is paid for, and the cheap champagne, 
and the narrow white ribbon for the 
favors, I shall have cost you my last 
sixpence, remember! Mr. Chamber- 
layne will henceforth have the exclu- 
sive legal privilege of dressing, sup- 
porting, adorning me, or burying, as 
the case may be.” 

“A wedding is a deuced expensive 
thing at all times,” says Colonel Pas- 
cal uneasily. He and Leah do not 
love each other—know that they do not 
love each other at the best of times. 
There is something in the expression 
of her face at this moment that is sin- 
gularly distasteful to him. ‘I wrote 
to Turnbull Brothers this morning, 
telling them to sell out another couple 
of hundred pounds, and even that will 
not half casry me through. If you 
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were marrying a poor man—on my 
soul, Leah, if you were marrying «a 
poor man, it would be much less costly 
business to me.” 

“And to me too, perhaps,” says 
Leah, with sudden pathos in her voice. 
Then, rallying quickly, “ But if I can 
pay you back,” she adds—* if I can pay 
you back, as I have agreed to do, you 
will be no loser in the end. The ex- 
penses of the sale—the wedding, I 
mean—are heavy, of course, but if I 
can make it good to you out of Jack’s 
money hereafter, I will.” 

“And in the mean time ”—Colonel 
Pascal draws a dingy bit of paper from 
his pocket, unfolds, and holds it to the 
light—* this is not the time, perhaps, 
for domestic discussions; still, as we 
are talking of expenditure, the matter 
may as well be settled—in the mean 
time I really must request less extrav- 
agance in the children’s washing bills. 
Now, last week”—he adjusts his gilt 
double eye-glass, and goes over the 
items carefully: “ petticoats, tuckers, 
handkerchiefs, stockings—here we 
are—stockings! seven pairs ofstockings 
between these two children in one 
week!” 

Well for him, perhaps, that he looks 
so steadily at the paper that he does 
not read the expression of his daugh- 
ter’s eyes. Such absolute, scarce- 
veiled contempt as those eyes discover! 
Leah is mercenary, if you will, but on 
a big scale; mercenary for the sake 
of all that money brings, rather than 
for money itself; is bartering her 
youth for a hundred thousand pounds, 
but means to spend them; is mercen- 
ary, nota niggard. Perhaps I ought 
to write, is twenty, not fifty-five. Age 
makes such a world of difference in 
the character of our vices. 

“And this sort of thing invariably 
goes from bad to worse. Give them 
seven pairs one week, they will want 
ten the next. Are you attending to 
me, Leah”—she is tossing her fan to 
and fro with an air of the most impen- 
etrable calmness—‘“ or are you not?” 

“T am attending to every word, 
papa. You wish the children to wear 
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dirtier stockings: I will tell them so.” 


“TI wish them to grow up without 
these ruinous ideas of extravagance. I 
wish them to feel that they are the 
children of a miserably poor man. 
Seven pairs a week! it beats me to 
know how they could have contrived 
to put them on.” 

“If you recollect, the weather was 
rainy, papa. It cannot have been 
Deb. I am afraid poor Debbie does 
not go out enough to get her feet 
wet. But Naomi—you can hardly ex- 
pect a girl of Naomi’s age to be seen 
in splashed stockings.” 

“If Naomi looked where she was 
going, she need not be splashed at all. 
I can walk from one end of the Boule- 
vards to the other without a spot on 
my boots.” 

“You are a few years older than 
Naomi, sir.” 

“Tam; and I will employ the wis- 
dom those few years have taught me 
by bringing up my children in habits 
of self-control, as honorable members 
of society. If Deb and Naomi want 
more than two pairs of stockings a 
week each, they must wash them 
themselves, and - 

The door opens with a flourish, and 
Prince Charming, all embroidery, dia- 
mond studs, smiles, and decorations, 
advances to receive his future son-in- 
law. 


CHAPTER VII. 

LEAH’S PRIZE IN THE LOTTERY. 

A HECTIC little young man of four 
and twenty, smooth-cheeked as a wo- 
man, fair haired, honest-eyed, and still 
with the vacant, wasted look about his 
face of one whose life moral and phy- 
sical has already run to ruin. His 
language is slang, his dress loud, his 
manner toward men that of an over- 
grown school-boy, toward ladies sim- 
ply execrable; but then, from his cra- 
dle upward, Jack Chamberlayne has 
been familiar with every other phase 
of attractive society save that of la- 
dies. Such is Leah’s lever. 
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He walks to her side, giving Colo- 
nel Pascal a couple of fingers on the 
way, and, standing so close that his 
beloved must, perforce, inhale the at- 
mosphere of tobacco and millefleurs 
that enshrouds him, looks her and her 
dress critically up and down, as « 
man might do a newly-bought horse 
of whose paces he is doubtful, then ex- 
presses his sense of mingled fear and 
admiration by a whistle. At which 
stroke of humor Colonél Pascal, the 
most fastidious Chesterfield save when 
a hundred thousand pounds are at 
stake, laughs pleasantly. Children 
will be children; and what are these 
two young things so soon to be made 
one, but boy and girl—April daisies, 
innocent lambkins of the spring. 

Leah shudders and draws away. A 
new phase of their mutual lives has 
commenced, silently, unknown to ei- 
ther, in this mément. 

The “guests” descend from their 
various apartments on tiie upper 
floors; the dinner bell sounds, and 
Prince Charming, as honorary host, or 
master of the house, gives his arm to 
the Comtesse, a miracle of soft lace 
and grey silk and fine little high-bred 
smiles and courtesies. Jack Cham- 
berlayne, sorely against his grain, is 
apportioned to Mrs. Tomson, stiff as 
buckram, in plum-colored satin, and 
with what the French call ‘ribbons 
that swear” depending from her head 
and shoulders. Naomi and Deb, in 
painfully fresh muslins, and silk stock- 
ings (does Prince Charming behold 
the washing bill of the future as he 
glances at those stockings, amidst all 
the gaslit grandeur?)—Naomi and 
Deb are both conducted to the din- 
ning-room, for the first time in their 
lives, like introduced young ladies— 
Mr. Pettingall and cld Major Macna- 
murdo their eavaliers. Lord Stair, 
as the happy result of these combina- 
tions, takes Leah. 

It is the first time he has seen Jack 
Chamberlayne’s betrothed in evening 
dress—none of Leah’s Paris dissipa- 
tions having as yet soared higher 
than a theatre or concert—and before 
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they reach the bottom of the staircase 
she has learned what kind of sensation 
an arm and bust like hers will be like- 
ly to produce on jaded London eyes 
next spring. Whatever his other de- 
merits, Lord Stair, to do him justice, 
has the knack invariably of leading 
back Leah Pascal’s heart to its right- 
ful allegiance—of reconciling her, I 
mean, to her engagement, and to Jack 
Chamberlayne. 

The chiefs of the establishment 
await the company in the dining- 
room; Bonchrétien, in a decent black 
dress, well-made, with a decent black 
lace coiffure on her head, diffuse of 
attentions to every one, but as thor- 
oughly self-possessed as though she 
were a duchesse of the old Faubourg— 
a Frenchwoman, in short. Miss 
Smith has put on a chignon, tacked 
down a faded green silk—her one com- 
pany dress—round the throat, and 
adorned herself with a necklace of 
cheap pearls. She has also superin- 
tended the whole of the sweets, and is 
a good deal flushed about the face 
from the work. ‘* Cette pauvre chére 
Smeet, who fagote herself like a chif- 
fonitre endimanchée” is Madame’s 
cruel criticism on her poor little Eng- 
lish partner’s appearance. 

“T arrange the table for thirteen.” 
Bonchrétien whispers this as Leah and 
Lord Stair goes by. ‘‘ But M. Danton 
eomes not, and itis already five min- 
utes past the hour. I bid Désiré re- 
move the cover of M. Danton?’’ 

““Yes—no—do as you choose,” is 
Leah’s answer. “If M. Danton 
comes, room can be made for him; if 
not—twelve is a luckier number any 
day than thirteen.” 

She passes along, smiling, on Lord 
Stair’s arm, and is in her wildest, her 
most brilliant spirits throughout the 
dinner; her heart beating every time 
a fiacre rattles down the Rue Casti- 
glione, or the heavy house door rolls to 
and fro on its hinges. Jack Cham- 
berlayne, who is on the opposite side 
of the table, thinks he never before 
saw his beloved look so handsome; 
and under the influence of her eyes, 
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and of her papa’s wine, whispers 
many amative confidences into Mrs. 
Tomson’s startled ear before the con- 
clusion of the meal. 

Out of fairness to Colonel Pascal, 
I must state that the wines are au- 
thentic—almost the only time of his 
life when as much could be said for 
him. In all common cases of hospi- 
tality Prince Charming treats his 
friends to the ordinary wine of the 
house, carefully deposited on wicker 
sledges for the occasion. For the 
wedding dinner, even, he is negotiat- 
ing with his wine-merchant about 
some delightfully cheap and heady 
drug, to be administered to the guests 
in the shape of champagne. Will not 
that champagne be drunk after the ir- 
revocable “I wills” are spoken? But 
to-night Colonel Pascal feels like a fa- 
ther, and bestows wines that are wines, 
blessings that are blessings upon his 
future son-in-law. 

Good wines, good plats, an ador- 
ing lover opposite, a friend whisper- 
ing praises of one’s beauty, assurances 
of his own devotion, at one’s side— 
Leah gradually attends less to the rat- 
tling of the fiacres, grows callous as 
to the opening and shutting of the 
house door. Her fancy for Danton 
(I avail myself of Lord Stair’s phrase) 
ig, out and out, the strongest emotion 
her life has hitherto known; is in the 
stage when a breath, when anything, 
nothing, may blow it into passion. 
And still, should Danton not cross her 
path again, I believe she might get 
over the fancy in twenty-four hours— 
aided by an extraordinarily becoming 
pair of new earrings, perhaps in 
twelve. Quinine in ague, absence in 
love, and these maladies, we know, if 
taken in time, are curable. Leah, at 
all events, is of far too pleasure-lov- 
ing a temperament to be superior to 
such anodynes as plats and wines and 
flattery, even were she much harder 
hit than is at present the case. Primi- 
tive and loyal natures may be found 
to whom love, when he has once en- 
tered, is allin all. A palace ora gar- 
ret, as the gods think fit to provide, so 
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long as the object beloved is there. 
Lexh, in the presert stage of her mor- 
ul development, would be glad to 
have a lover like Danton, just as she 
would be glad to have any other 
pleasant thing of life; but she would 
be glad of him with all the accessories 
that money can give, and failing the 
lover, could console herself with the 
accessories. I repeat—‘‘in the pres- 
ent stage of her moral development.” 
Till yesterday, remember, she had 
never troubled herself even to specu- 
late upon the meaning of the word 
love. 

Danton comes not, but the food and 
wines are good, and Leah is looking, 
and knows that she is looking, her 
handsomest, and her spirits suffer no 
eclipse. After dinner enter a couple 
of oldish young men, friends of Colo- 
nel Paseal’s, pour fuire les frais. 
Friends do I say? Casual acquain- 
tance of yesterday—the Prince Charm- 
ing has no friends! Oldish young 
nen, without ostensible calling—bache- 
lors, it may be presumed, picked up 
in a club, at a restaurant—picked up, 
cheaply, anywhere. Needy gentle- 
men, with irreproachable manners 
and shirt-fronts, who sing a little, 
dance a little, play cards a little, as 
may he wanted—every foreign city 
abounds with stray utility-men of this 
nature, and of British origin. Colonel 
Pascal delights in entertaining upon 
what he calls the easy French system. 
No way like the French way for pro- 
moting real sociability. You pay 
people just as much compliment in 
asking them to spend the evening 
with you as in asking them to dine— 
at the expense of a glass of sugar- 
water. He is charmed to see his two 
friends (though a little uncertain as to 
which name belongs to which man)— 
charmed to present them to his pros- 
pective son-in-law, and to his dangh- 
ter, and his second daughter. Where- 
upon Miss Naomi, for the first time in 
her life presented to any one, lifts her 
eyelashes, and slays both of the casual 
acquaintance with her beauty on the 
instant. These poor gentlemen are 
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absolutely without consequence, from 
#% commercial point of view—shirt- 
fronts and manners the extent, proba- 
bly, of their worldly possessions. Still, 
& pauper may serve as a beauty-test, 
as well as an older son, “ golden 
through and through;” and it warms 
Colonel Pascal’s paternal heart to see 
the looks of admiration that his sec- 
ond daughter calls forth. Leah splen- 
didly married, Naomi safe to follow in 
her footsteps, only Deb’s washing bills 
left to pay during the intervals—few, it 
may be presumed, when the little girl 
will not be visiting her elder sis- 
ters—the satisfaction good men feel 
at the successful close of all hon- 
est endeavor glows on Prince Charm- 
ing’s face. He compliments Ma- 


dame on the general serving of the 
dinner, compliments Miss Smith on 


the sweets. He falls into little affect- 
ing paternal tableaux whenever either 
of his children comes across him—you 
may be sure they never come across 
him save by accident. He smiles, 
that frozen smile of January sunshine, 
on everybody. 

Now, how will the young people 
pass the evening? ‘To there 
are too few; and Mr. Chamberlayne 
does not care for dancing, drawing- 
room dancing. Conversation? Jack 
is not great at conversation, unless he 
can repose his feet a couple of inches 
higher than his chin, and smoke inces- 
sant short pipes as he talks; and then 
his conversation is not drawing-room 
Flirtation? But Leah 
must not flirt with her own affianced 
lover, and certainly must not flirt with 
anybody else—it will be quite as well 
when she and Lord Stair have done 
puzzling over that solitaire board in 
the corner. Music? 

“Yes, music—let us have some mu- 
sic,” cries little Deb, catching at her 
father’s last proposal. ‘Jack, you 
will play us ‘ The ‘Ten Little Niggers,’ 
won't you? Leah, Jack is going to 
play ‘The Ten Little Niggers.’ Will 
you and Lord Stair please te at- 
tend?” 

Mr. Chamberlayne’s solitary accom- 
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plishment is that of evolving sounds 
that, among intimate friends, pass for 
tunes from his own chin. This accom- 
plishment, learned it may be assumed 
in some of the lowest London music 
halls, has a weird, repulsive fascination 
for little Deb. Drawing up a stool 
close to her future brother-in-law’s 
knee, she plants her small figure 
thereupon, and with her face resting 
between her hands, sits spellbound; 
her dark eyes expressing mingled 
wonder, admiration, and contempt, as 
she fixes them intently upon the per- 
former’s face. 

Jack’s is not an intellectual face 
under any circumstances, and with 
the forehead held well back and the 
chin protruding, as he raps upon it 
with his meagre knuckles, he forms 
about as striking an illustration of the 
great Darwinian theory as could be 
imagined. Leah’s attention to her 
came of dual solitaire becomes more 
riveted than ever. bal 

“Capital indeed—capital,” remarks 
Colonel Pascal, when the exhibition 
terminates; for once in his life the 
Prince Charming’s lips refuse to give 
utterance to any of his favorite super- 
Jatives. ‘*A most—um—ah, fatigu- 
ing performance, I am sure. Debo- 
rah, my dear, you ought not to give 
our good friend so much trouble.” 

“But Jack plays on his chin to 
amuse his own self,” cries Miss Deb. 
**When he was waiting for Leah to 
get ready yesterday, I came in and 
caught him playing ‘Oh, Jemima, ’— 
didn’t I, Jack? And no one but old 
Mrs. Wynch in the room.” 

“When I am waiting for Leah to 
get ready I am glad to commit any 
foolery,” says Mr. Chamberlayne. 
“Three quarters of an hour every 
time a woman puts on her bonnet is 
a pretty good strain on a fellow’s pa- 
tience.” 

The incipient growl matrimonial is 
in his voice; and in a second the soli- 
taire board is pushed aside, and Leah 
has flitted across the salon to his 
side. 

“If I am three quarters of an hour 
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now, when Iam on my best behavior,” 
she whispers, ** what shall I be here- 
after, when I am on no behavior at 
all? There is an interesting sum in 
the rule of three for your wise old 
brain to work out.” : 

He is over head and ears in love 
with her (I apologize to love; but 
language is limited, custom arbitrary ; 
we must use, not the literal, but the 
French polish name for things!) and 
the word “ hereafter,” spoken as Leah 
speaks it, with Leah’s breath upon his 
cheek, touches whatever softer emo- 
tion Jack Chamberlayne’s heart is ca- 
pable of. He returns her whisper by 
one that makes her cheek flush—Mrs. 
Amiral Tom-son, seated beside the old 
Comtesse on a distant sofa, raises her 
handkerchief to her eyes. Mrs. Tom- 
son, like Jack Chamberlayne, has par- 
taken of as much wine as she can 
manage, and is now in the stage of 
semi-tearful, semi-amative retrospec- 
tion when the sight of a pair of happy 
lovers is too much for her nervous 
system. 

* During twenty-two years—twenty- 
two blessed years—me and Tom-son 
was all in all to each other ”—Alas! 
—verity in wine—where is the fine 
grammar of the Admiral’s widow 
now? ‘Love! it wasn’t love; it was 
dotage!” 

**So I should imagine, Madame,” re- 
marks the icy old Comtesse, moving a 
couple of inches further toward her 
own end of the sofa. 


The dinner hour was seven; by 
eleven o'clock not even Leah’s smiles 
can keep Jack Chamberlayne any 
longer from yawning piteously and 
aloud. ‘ Music—who cares for mu- 
sic?” he cries, at last, waxing desper- 
ate. One of the casual acquaintance 
has been treating the company to a 
lachrymose English ballad—*‘A bsent,” 
or “ Away,” or “ Always,” the kind 
of ballad gentlemen of this class ha- 
bitually sing at evening parties—be- 
fore supper. ‘“ What we want is some 
fun—dressing up, or acting, or that— 
something to set us all laughing. 
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What do you say, Naomi, and you, 
Deb? Oh, Leal’s too fine of course! 
This with a glance at his betrothed, 
across the back of whose chair Lord 
Stair is now bending. ‘Leah don’t 
like practical jokes—thinks them low. 
So we'll just have a lark by ourselves, 
we three.” 

Deb and Naomi, nothing loth, jump 
at the proposal, and away they all 
run, helter-skelter, up stairs. Half an 
hour later re-enter: poor little Deb as 
a devil, in scarlet, with well-corked 
face, with twisted paper horns; Jack, 
as a chambermaid, with rouged 
cheeks, in a cap and bed-gown; and 
Naomi, beautiful Naomi, with her hair 
turned up under a chimney-pot hat, 
and in a suit of her father’s Bond 
street clothes, from chin to toe. 

“Afraid of the governor?” said 
Jack, when the children hesitated, 
awestruck, before the proposal of ri- 
fling Colonel Pascal’s wardrobe. 


“* Why, what is there to be afraid of in 
him? 
temper when I am by! 
blow you up, will she? 


Catch the old sinner losing his 
Oh, Leah will 
Take my 
word for it, Leah won’t blow any one 
up till after the ceremony on Wednes- 
day, 18th instant, six o'clock P. M.” 

The travesties are well carried out. 
For a moment no one recognizes 
either of the three mummies; then— 
then everybody seems to become sud- 
denly deadened, and looks uncom forta- 
bly at his nearest neighbor to see how 
the jest shall be taken. The sudden 
bursting of a practical joke among any 
party of human creatures above the 
age of ten (unless the human creatures 
be Jack Chamberlaynes) seldom fails 
to bring about this state of universal 
flatness and depression. Even Colo- 
nel Pascal’s practised smile does not 
eome at command to his lips. 

‘Naomi, my dear Naomi, you are 
really getting too old for such rough 
play; and Chamberlayne—most di- 
verting, really—ha—ha—most divert- 
ing, but ” 

‘*What we want is champagne, 
governor,” cries Jack, clapping Co- 
lonel Pascal smartly on the shoulder— 
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the only man living, I should say, 
who has ever done as much. “ Why, 
hang it all! every one is as dull as 
dish water. Give us some champagne, 
and we will have a dance. None of 
your quadrilles or Lancers—a good 
honest can-can, and I'll take Mrs. 
Amiral for my partner. Lord! ”"—sotto 
voce—“ won't I make the old girl 
spin.” 

The situation is trying—is, perhaps, 
the very crucial trial of all that Co- 
Jonel Pascal’s spirit has had to go 
through during Leah’s engagement. 
Refuse Jack Chamberlayne he dare 
not; give him bad champagne he dare 
not. The wretched man, far gone 
though he be, may yet be sober enough 
to know good wine from bad. 

**My dear Mme. Bonchrétien, I am 
ashamed to trouble you, but if you 
would let us have one bottle of your 
excellent Epernay. It is charming, 
really, to see young persons in such 
fine spirits—charming.” 

But not so charming to see the same 
fine-spirited young persons drinking 
champagne out of tumblers, and which 
is worse, inciting other persons to do 
the same. Down runs smiling Ma- 
dame with her keys, up comes Désiré 
with a single bottle of champagne and 
half a dozen glasses. The wine does 
not go round the room. 

* Apportez encore—moitié douzaine 
champagne,” cries Jack, in his vile 
French. “And more glasses—big 
ones. Debbie, what’s the French for 
‘more glasses’? Why, we are only 
just beginning the evening.” 

He drinks freely ; helps the old ladies 
and gentlemen freely; helps the two 
pauper guests freely; orders Désiré 
about as if he were ina tavern. Col- 
onel Pascal sinks in a sort of stupor 
into an easy chair, and watches it all. 
Champagne at ten francs a bottle, and 
men picked up on the pavement—men 
invited to a cup of tea, and to be out 
of the house again in an hour — drink- 
ing it like table beer! 

Thank heaven—thank heaven, next 
Wednesday, and the parson will con- 
vert this madman, irrevocably, into a 
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son-in-law. Thank heaven, to-night is 
the very last time in this mortal life 
that he, Colonel Pascal, can ever be 
called upon to entertain him. 

By and by tongues begin to loosen. 
The Epernay has done its work. Then 
one of the pauper guests—he who sang 
—volunteers to play, and the dancing 
commences. Jack dances with all the 
old ladies in turn, singly, two, three, 
together. He carries Miss Smith off 
her legs, succeeds, by force, in teach- 
ing Mrs. Amiral Tom-son the can- 
ean (Debbie tells Naomi, in sacred 
confidence, that she saw him kiss Mrs. 
Amiral Tom-son in the back drawing- 
room). His wild spirits are conta- 
gious. Even Lord Stair at last puts 
his arm round Miss Pascal’s slender 
waist. 

“We have been wise long enough, 
Leah. Chamberlayne is right; let us 
make an evening of it. When you 
are with children, act like children.” 

“Or with madmen, like madmen.” 

So answers Leah laconically. She 
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waltzes with Lord Stair notwithstand- 
ing. The pauper, in a rattling, cham- 
pagnish fashion, plays well; Ma- 
dame’s carpetless floor is, for dancing 
purposes, irreproachable; Lord Stair, 
in his day one of the best waltzers in 
Europe, is an admirable partner still, 
as long as the pace is moderate and 
the waltz not too long. And Leah, in 
spite of some inward shame, cannot 
help enjoying herself. Her cheeks 
flush; her bright hair falls, a little dis- 
ordered, round her throat. At last, 
with her two hands clasped on Lord 
Stair’s arm, her eyes upturned to Lord 
Stair’s face, she pauses, to recover her 
breath, just opposite the open door of 
the front salon; Jack, who has whirl- 
ed all the old ladies into a state of col- 
lapse—Jack, in his female travesty, 
with his rouged cheeks, his music- 
hali, palpably vinous demeanor, at her 
side fanning her. 

Thus Leah stands; thus Danton, 
quietly making his way up the stairs, 
candlestick in hand, sees his fate again. 
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EAR friend—my friend, within whose whitest hand 
I lay each song begotten of my lyre— 
One moment stay from music sweeter, higher, 
And let me tell thee how, as in that land 
Where warm with sunshine lies the golden sand, 
And men bow down before the heavenly fire 
Whose beams their gratefulness and praise inspire— 
How thy pure radiance doth my soul expand! 
More true to thee than sun-flower to the sun, 
No choice have I, to seek thy royal face, 
To droop at night, the vision being gone; 
Since far or near, revealed or veiled in space, 
*Tis ever present with its potent grace; 
Nor need I turn that mine be shone upon. 


Mary B. Dopece. 
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IME deals gently with the sub- 
ject of this sketch. His seventy 
years sit so lightly on him as to ap- 
pear at most not more than three 
score. His head has always teemed 
with activity, but his heart has seldom 
spoken. He is not of a sympathetic 
nature, and has few devoted friends, 
friendship being usually subject to a 
system of exchange like that which 
regulates commerce. His so-called 
friends have been taken up, used asa 
means to an end, and then abandoned. 
He lives in his own spacious hotel, en- 
grossed with himself, surrounded by 
works of art, the richest journalist of 
Paris, and, according to his admirers, 
the Beaumarchais of his age. 
It is difficult to fix the Protean char- 
acter of this noted publicist. A poli- 


tical weathercock, he has turned time 
and again toward the favorable wind; 


and unlike the turning vane of politics, 
he has also held out against it. He is 
not by nature a democrat, although he 
has from time to time professed the 
principles of democracy. At bottom 
he has probably but little indulgence 
for the people in their errors and weak- 
nesses; even their occasional acts of 
heroism hardly warm him into sym- 
pathetic relations with them. Not- 
withstanding his association with pop- 
ular ideas, he has never gotten what he 
wanted, because he always wanted too 
much. To connect his name with a 
cause or an opinion is difficult; he 
slips through the fingers like an eel. 
At twelve years of age he begged for 
a pair of spurs, and on being asked 
what for, he answered, “To make a 
noise.” This response is the key-note 
to his subsequent career. In after 
years his fickleness in politics made 
him a dangerous friend. Morny, on 
being urged to avail himself of M. de 
Girardin’s pen and organ, declined, say- 
ing that he wasatwo-edged sword with- 
out a handle—in short, very difficult 


to make use of. All the governments 
have been more or less afraid of him, 
and he has never exercised official] 
power. Fora time he held views iden- 
tical with those of Prince Napoleon, 
but when the latter asked him what he 
would do in case he, Plon-Plon, be- 
came emperor, he replied, ‘I would 
immediately take a passport for Belgi- 
um.” 

His eyes, glittering behind the glass- 
es he has always worn. seldom turn 
to the person with whoin he is speak- 
ing. They are searching, cold, and 
restless, shining like black diamonds, 
unsoftened by a smile. A woman 
avers that he dares not smile because 
his smile shows the devil, but this opin- 
ion should not be too hastily accepted. 
He is of ordinary height, symmetrical 
in body, with shapely, refined features, 
and a face whose expression is much 
awake. He keeps a curb on his 
mouth even in his old age, and proba- 
bly there has been all through his life 
acontinual struggle between the tongue 
and the will. At the first glance he is 
seen to be aman of distinction. He 
holds himself erect, is niggard of his 
time, and speaks brusquely and deci- 
sively. This manner, with glasses 
perched on his nose, often gives the 
impression of insolence. There is an 
absence of those which often 
come from an excess of virtues. He 
is not convivial to the point of drunk- 
enness, not gourmand to the sacrifice 
of time, not a lover of art to lavish ex- 
penditure, and so on. 

He is so extreme and mobile, politi- 
cal friends can never count on finding 
him on the same ground for any length 
of time. In the “Liberté” he once 
ranged himself with extreme radicals, 
and in two years afterward supported 
the Prince de Joinville as a candidate 
for the presidential election which 
was to have taken place the year fol- 
lowing the coup d'état. Yet he has the 


vices 
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ardor of sincerity, and probably is sin- 
cere—for the time. He is not a man 
to accept the half loaf in lieu of the 
whole. Under the presidency of 
Louis Napoleon, whom he supported 
for a few months, he wanted not only 
to be a minister, but the controlling 
one, which must have greatly amused 
that chief striker of the coup of De- 
cember, Morny, with his contempt of 
legal forms. From what we now 
know of the conspiracy, it would have 
been impossible for Girardin to be in 
it. Even he, who forecasts political 
events so well, was unprepared for the 
plan of Morny, by reason of its auda- 
city, and was one of those who were 
sent out of the country. 

M. de Girardin has not left much of 
a mark in the Chamber, where he was 
never a leader, and not much of an 
orator, owing chiefly to a defective 
voice. But if he was not formidable 


in Parliament, he was in his journal. 
Here, if I may use an old French prov- 
erb, he was as agitated and as agitat- 
ing as the devil in a holy water fount. 


He forced the public to listen to him, 
with his short and startling phrases, 
which suggest the impresario of a 
grand show. With a little effort of 
the imagination, one fancies there is a 
roll of the drum and a blast of the 
trumpet at each exclamation point. 
He springs to the front of every move- 
ment, his journalistic flag in hand, 
and his stirring address at the end of 
his pen. To give an illustration of his 
style, on one occasion, the most nota- 
ble of his life, perhaps, he cries: 

“CONFIDENCE! CONFIDENCE! 

“Without unity, authority nowhere, 
confusion everywhere. 

“Disorder in the streets is not the 
worst; the worst is disorder in the 
mind. 

“Distrust is like the lightning-rod 
which draws the lightning. Woe to 
him who distrusts, for he calls the 
lightning down upon his head. 

“Confidence is the courage of the 
mind. 

“Distrust the people, and they will 
be irritated. 
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‘*Confide in them, and they will be 
appeased 

‘Let the shops be opened. 

“Let the Exchange resume its op- 
erations. 

«The soul of order is work; the soul 
of work is credit. 

“Credit is to work what the com- 
bustible is to the machine. 

‘All is finished. Let no one think 
of disputing the victory of the people. 
To organize that victory! That is the 
word of command, the grand rallying 
cry!” 

Ra-ta-tah! boom—boom! ete. 

Some people come into the world 
color-blind. M. de Girardin was born 
without a sense of humor. The ex- 
travagant and grotesque designs of 
Cham do not move him, and the oddi- 
ties and whimsicalities of the Palais 
Royalare to him an unknown language. 
His plays are like their author—with- 
out asmile. His beautiful and gifted 
wife, Delphine de Girardin, was often 
surrounded by a group composed, 
among others, of Balzac, Théophile 
Gautier, Jules Sandeau, and Léon 
Gozlan, between whom the battledore 
of wit and humor was kept going. The 
master of the house seldom joined 
them, and when he did sat apart and 
took no part in the good-humored 
chaff. Even the puissant joviality of 
Balzac, so full of contagion, did not 
affect him. Indeed, there could be no 
bond of union between two such men 
—one a thorough artist, full of warmth, 
naiveté and genius, and the other cold, 
calculating, and able in the manipula- 
tion of things purely mundane. It 
would be curious to know what Bal- 
zac’s opinion was of Girardin, and he 
doubtless expressed one, for he told al- 
most everything that came into his 
mind, but so far no one has written it. 

According to newspaper gossip, he 
endeavored to model his character af- 
ter that of the first Napoleon, and in 
certain respects he has succeeded. In 
his face there is some resemblance, 
fancied or real, between him and the 
great captain, and it is said that noth- 
ing flatters him so much as to call his 
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attention to it. This likeness was 
probably stronger when young, for lit- 
tle of it remains in his old age. The 
traditional lock still curls down his 
forehead, the pride of his prime, but it 
is now quite gray and meagre. His 
countrymen are usually prodigal of 
demonstration, but in him there is an 
absence of the Gallic bow, compliment, 
and gesture. 

His history, romantic and fall of in- 
cident, affords a glimpse of society un- 
der the monarchy, republic, and em- 
pire. There was mystery about the 
birth of the journalist, and the circum- 
stances connected therewith exercised 
an influence on him in after life, and 
account for some of his ideas of public 
morality. Given a handsome, coquet- 
tish wife, whose husband is absent for 
several years in a French colony, the 
attentions of a dashing colonel, and a 
result follows easily imagined. It was 
necessary to conceal the living evi- 
dence of the departure from conjugal 
rectitude, and the infant was register- 
ed under the name of Emile Dela- 
mothe, a young woman of the latter 
name having agreed to assume the re- 
sponsibility of maternity, at the sacri- 
fice of what reputation was teft to her, 
for she does not appear to have been 
above suspicion. Thus, M. de Girar- 
din’s manner of coming into the world 
was irregular. The maternal obliga- 
tions of Mlle. Delamothe appear to 
have ended with her recognition of the 
child, and he was afterward brought 
up by a worthy woman who kept a 
school in a house of the Boulevard des 


Invalides of Paris—by name Mme. 


Choisel—to whom a certain number 
of aristocratic children were confided. 

The crib was a gilded one, garnish- 
ed with fine linen and lace, and its oc- 
cupant from time to time was visited, 
but furtively, by a woman of remark- 
able beauty, in a coupé lined with 
rose-colored satin, and by a colonel 
driving a rapid tilbury. Sometimes 
they appeared together, always em- 
braced the child, and left gold behind 
them. In three or four years the ele- 
gant woman ceased her visits entirely, 
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and those of the colonel, promoted to 
As 
may be fancied, the keepers of the 
school, man and wife, were curious 
about the identity of this twain, and 
kept an eye open to discoveries. One 
day the husband while walking at St. 
Cloud saw the carriage of the Empe- 
ror pass, and riding alongside of it the 
visitor of the pension, and learned on 
inquiry that he was his Majesty’s mas- 
ter of the 
the wife, Mme. Choisel, saw a couple 
of mounting in a hand-cart a 
portrait by Greuze, which excited the 


be a general, became very rare. 


hounds. . Subsequently 


men 


admiration by several amateurs who 
grouped about it. She drew near, and 
recognized in the portrait the woman 
of the rose-satin equipage, and learned 
that she was the wife of a conseiller 
of the Cour Royale of Paris, formerly 
procureur impérial in one of the colo- 
nies. 

After this the general had not made 
many visits to the school before he 
learned of the discovery which the 
Choisels had made. He neither denied 
nor affirmed relationship with the 
child, but he appeared to regard him 
with an increasing affection, and prob- 
ably entertained the design of remain- 
ing a bachelor and adopting him. The 
design, if it existed, was given up in 
obedience to one entertained by Napo- 
leon, who had a mania for settling the 
social as well as the military affairs of 
his generals. This one did not dare to 
object to the marital programme sub- 
mitted to him, and he was speedily 
married. After his marriage he grad- 
ually ceased to occupy himself with 
the child, from fear probably of dis- 


turbing his new relations, and Emile, 
then eight years of age, was taken 
from the school and placed under the 
charge of an old soldier of the Egyp- 
tian army, with strict instructions not 
to allow him to be called by any other 


name than Emile Delamothe. The 
general left him a small capital, to be 
given to him at his majority, of which 
the revenue defrayed his expenses 
with the old In doing this 
the general seems to have fulfilled all 


soldier. 
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the demands of his conscience, for af- 
terward he turned his back on his pro- 
tegé. The preceptor, if the old soldier 
may be so called, was severe and 
rough toward his pupil. Under this 


tutelage he languished physically and 


mentally until his fourteenth year, 
when he was sent to a relative of the 
soldier in Normandy, to find health. 
Here, with the companionship of a 
frank, good-humored peasant, his host, 
fresh air, and freedom, he improved in 
body and mind. In a blouse, he lived 
with blouse-habited people, but did not 
become like them—a question of race. 
He passed four years in this place, 
where he contracted a habit of soli- 
tude, to which as a rule he afterward 
adhered. Much of his time he spent 
in reading, to supply the wants of his 
irregular education; during this peri- 
od he is believed to have also gone to 
college for a short time. At eighteen 
he returned to Paris, when he learned 
of Mme. Choisel the name of his fa- 
ther, and this was all she knew. The 
soldier, pressed with questions, re- 
mained impenetrable. He pointed to 
a couple of articles in the Code which, 
in the event of non-recognition by the 
parents, does not permit the offspring 
to seek out their identity or claim 
their protection. At the same time he 
placed in his hahds an extract of the 
record of his birth as Emile Dela- 
mothe, which the young man, giving 
way to a natural movement of indig- 
nation, tore up. 

A knowledge of these particulars of 
his private life is necessary to a prop- 
er understanding of his character. 
There can be no indelicacy in speak- 
ing of them, as he himself made them 
public. 

Thus he was the victim of the fault 
of his parents. Their injustice in con- 
signing him to obscurity poisoned his 
early years, and in his solitude he 
nursed and exaggerated it to the point 
of being astonished that humanity en- 
tire was not indignant. It became the 
huge skeleton of his lonely hours. He 
was not confiding by nature, and this 
made him less so. Through his ado- 
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lescence and young manhood he was 
engrossed with this subject. At last 
the burden became too heavy, and he 
unburdened his soul in a curious man- 
uscript entitled “ Emile,” 
to be a history of his own life, but 
which was a curious blending of truth 
and fiction. Making the acquaintance 
of two or three Bohemians who fre- 
quented a little reading-room of the 
Palais Royal, he submitted his work to 
them, and they were amiable enough 
to correct and put it into proper shape. 
It was published by the author, and 
formed a small volume, in the preface 
of which he admitted that a number 
of the facts in the story were fiction, 
but averred that the impressions de- 
scribed were true. Emile, the natural 
child, tells the woman he loves the 
story of his birth, his shame, his re- 
grets, his despair, and of his isolation 
in the midst of men. It is a piece of 
sentimental pleading in favor of the 
abandoned natural child against socie- 
ty, and under this aspect is commend- 
able; but it is dry reading, and with- 
out the personality of Girardin would 
hardly induce the average reader to go 
through it. 

Having learned the address of his 
father, he carried a copy of the manu- 
script of “‘Emile” to him, accompa- 
nied with a letter containing an ap- 
peal to his paternal sentiments. No 
direct response was received, but a 
place was provided for the son in one 
of the bureaus of the King’s palace, 
which evidently came through the 
recommendation of the father, and 
this proved to be a solid stepping- 
stone. While ensconced in this gov- 
ernmental niche, he wrote a small 
volume entitled «‘ Au Hasard: Frag- 
ments sans suite d’une Histoire sans 
fin,” which from a literary point of 
view is quite weak—a long diatribe 
without consistency, showing addi- 
tional signs of his ambitious instincts. 
«Jean Jacques Rousseau,” said he, 
“has written volumes to speak of the 
gulf of misery into which celebrity 
plunged him. As for me, I seek it.” 
He still hungered for the pair of 


purporting 
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clanking spurs to make a noise. Fur- 
ther on in the same volume he says: 
‘«‘ Dishonest people aside, there are in 
the moral world but two distinct 
classes, the ungrateful and the envi- 
ous. Iam envious. There is not a 
success of which I am not jealous, not 
a pretty woman that I do not covet; 
riches tempt me, and honors still more; 
I desire everything, from the health 
of a vigorous porter to the credit of 
an influential deputy who gets all the 
good places, from the conscience of 
the government contractor to the 
parchments of the émigré.” If one 
of his fellow-journalists may be relied 
upon, he once took a carriage on a 
muddy day expressly for the purpose 
of splashing the pedestrians while he 
himself remained in security. This is 
the dark of his character, for 
which his peculiar grievance is to 
some extent responsible. 

The little book of ‘“* Emile” was a 
heart-cry, the first and the last which 
ever came from him. After this, he 
locked up sentiment and put the key 
Some men call the 
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side 


in his pocket. 


published expression of his feeling a 
whine, but the majority think it was 


natural and excusable. At any rate, 
when it went forth its author made 
his adieux to anything more of the 
kind, dried his eyes, and set his face 
in that impassive mould which never 
after left it. He girded his loins, 
drew his sword, and entered valiantly 
into the battle of life, which he has 
continued to the present day with lit- 
tle or no sign of faint-heartedness. 
With most men solitude leads to mis- 
chief, but it makes strong men strong- 
er. He lived with his skeleton, was 
too proud to ask for any man’s sym- 
pathy, and thus closeted he gradually 
entered into that state of petrifaction 
for which he is known. 

There is too much of the Mercadet 
in his character to be an artist in lit- 
erature. The ‘ Supplice d’une Fem- 
me,” which remains in the repertory 
of the National theatre, owes its suc- 
cess to another hand. He made a play 
bearing that name in five acts, which 
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he read to fifteen or sixteen men of 
letters whom he invited to dinner for 
the purpose. After the reading—one 
of the guests on that occasion tells me 
—he asked their opinion of his work, 
which, from men who had beén eating 
his salt and drinking his Chateau-La- 
fitte, was naturally favorable. Well 
filled, grateful stomachs pleaded suc- 
cessfully against brains. 
an idea in the play, and it was a good 
one, which was the best that could be 
said of it. Its author admitted that 
he was not sufficiently familiar with 
dramaturgy to put it into a shape to 
be played, and handing the manuscript 
to Alexandre Dumas, who was one of 
the guests, requested him to do it for 
him. This skilful playwright went to 
work, partially reconstructed, and cut 
it down to three acts, when it was rep- 
It was not 


There was 


resented at the Francais. 
played long before the public got wind 
of Dumas’s participation in the work, 
when the merit of the play was at 
once attributed to him, notwithstand- 
ing the discreet silence which this dra- 
matic M. de Gi- 
rardin was not and never has been a 


author observed. 


man to share a success with another, 
and his friendly with his 
collaborator were interrupted. The 
public continued to say that the piece 
was good because Dumas had assisted 
in its production, and this so stung M. 
de Girardin that he resolved to write 
another play alone, to prove that he 
was a skilful playwright. He did so: 
it was called the “Deux Sceurs,” and 
was given at the Vaudeville, where it 
fell like lead. Its author is a man of 
tenacity. He made another play call- 
ed “La Fille du Millionnaire,” which 
after the fate of the ‘ Two Sisters” 
none of the first-class theatres would 
undertake, and it was represented ata 
minor Cluny—where he 
again encountered absolute defeat. 
This settled the question of his claims 
as a dramatic author, and nothing 
more was heard of him in this char- 
acter. 

The dinner which he gave for the 
purpose of reading his play and of con- 


relations 
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fiding it to Dumas was a comedy, in- 
asmuch as the Théatre Frangais made 
the stipulation with him that the play 
was to be sukmitted to Dumas for cor- 
rection. Thus this practised play- 
wright was imposed on him, and the 
apparently voluntary action of hand- 
ing over the piece to him for correc- 
tion was dust thrown in the eyes of 
the guests, who in turn threw it in the 
eyes of the public; and this shows 
what a deal of humbug there is in the 
character of M. de Girardin. His 
way of setting things going in this 
fashion drew from a journal a side 
thrust at America; according toit, M. 
de Girardin was an Americanized 
Frenchman, for the notoriety of the 
cute and dishonest transactions of 
which many of our countrymen boast 
has crossed the Atlantic, and gone 
through Europe to the shores of Asia. 

The Yankee humor surrounding an 
operation in wooden nutmegs, in the 
estimation of some of our people, miti- 
gates its dishonesty, but it is not seen 
in this light by people beyond the sea. 
When the American is done out of a 
half dollar by some itinerant show- 
man who fails to keep his promise or 
deceives his customer, there is usually 
mingled with the disappointment a 
certain admiration of the man who 
humbugs him; in similar circumstan- 
ces the Frenchman incontinently hisses, 
demands his money back, and the 
strong hand of the authorities casts 
the showman into prison as a swin- 
dler. There is in these two proceed- 
ings, as may be remarked, a wide dif- 
ference in the appreciation of the same 
thing. 

The journalist, with his usual osten- 
tation, affirmed that he wrote his 
“Supplice d'une Femme” in three 
days. The collaborator modestly ad- 
mitted that it took him three weeks to 
put it into the form in which it was 
represented. According to the first, 
Dumas was a poor translator who had 
spoiled his piece; his style was too 
much like a telegram; from the ideal 
which was true, he fell into the com- 


monplace which was false. At the 
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end of a rehearsal, G. said, ‘‘I think 
that is detestable, and if I alone was 
author of the play I would withdraw 
it immediately.” The translator, as 
the journalist called him, retorted, “I 
also regret it—I tried all I could que 
cela ne fait pas aussi détestable que 
cela était.” 

De Girardin may be said to have 
taught the French people what they 
know about journalism. When he 
occupied his little post under the Gov- 
ernment he used it for establishing a 
new kind of journal, published every 
fifth day, made up of the best articles 
of the Parisian press, and which he 
appropriately called “Le Voleur.” 
The paper thus filled cost nothing but 
He used the seal of his 
bureau to send letters to all the pre- 
fects and many of the priests, asking 
them to recommend the new paper, 
sold at a low price. At the time, the 
authors of the articles of which the 
journal was made do not seem to 
have objected to the reproduction, but 
were rather satisfied at finding their 
way toa larger class of readers. It was 


only at a later day, through the efforts 
of the Society of Men of Letters, that 
measures were taken against what 
came to be considered literary theft. 


“Le Voleur 
tion, two thousand being until then 
considered a fair one. In the estab- 
lishment of this journal De Girardin 
discovered his vocation—how to start 
and conduct a newspaper. 

The demands for publicity and news 
became greater, to which the necessa- 
rily slow “ Voleur”’ was inadequate, 
and he sold it apparently in the tide 
of success. In 1829 he created 
another called ‘‘La Mode” under the 
patronage of the Duchess de Berri, the 
arms of this princess being by express 
authority placed on the wrapper of 
each copy. In starting this journal, 
the editor was naturally a stanch 
royalist, and the enterprise began well; 
but the Revolution of July in 1830 
arrested its development. With the 
journalistic sagacity of which he had 
already given evidence, M. de Girar- 


> reached a large circula- 
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din saw that in the changed situation 
“La Mode” could never become a 
strong and popular journal, and he 
promptly sold it to one of the adher- 
ents of displaced royalty, of more faith 
than himself. He at once took sides 
with the monarchy of the barricades, 
and created another paper called ‘* Le 
Garde National,” which according to 
his advertisements was to provide for 
This 


paper was 


the necessities of the moment. 
was his first defeat; the 
created a little too soon, and died ina 
few weeks. There must have been a 
little demoralization after this, for we 
find the ex-editor of ‘Le Garde 
National ” asking for a humble post 
under Casimir Périer, which the min- 
ister declined to give. The place to 
which the applicant aspired was that 
of sub-prefect. 

In the year following the demise 
ot the ** Garde National,” he founded 
a weekly called the ‘ Journal 
Connaissances utiles,” at eighty cents 
a year, which reached a circulation of 
one liundred and forty thousand. It 
was announced with the flourish of 
trumpets employed by M. de Girar- 
din in previous enterprises of the kind, 
but there was another feature in the 
announcement which was new: the 
paper was ostensibly published by a 
philanthropical society in behalf of the 
interests of humanity, the members 
thereof desiring to remain unknown, 
believing that with this mask of im- 
personality their work of teaching the 
poorer classes would be more effec- 
tive. As may be inferred from the 
circulation named, the idea was very 
popular. M. de Girardin’s apparent 
connection with the society was that 
of general secretary, who sat in a 
spacious and well-furnished office of 
Saint George street, as if there were 
great wealth and many important peo- 
ple behind him. This went for 
three or four years, when it became 
pretty generally known that the ex- 
tensive national society was 
prised in a single individual; then the 
* Journal” declined; not but it 
was as good as ever, but the subscrib- 


des 


on 


com- 
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ers had been deceived. The secretary, 
astride of the institution, tried to urge 
it on in its weakness as in the day of 
its strength, but it soon died under 
him. His success this 
for he reaped a harvest before the pa- 
per fell—brought him in contact witha 


in venture— 


number of schemers and speculators; 
heabandoned journalism for the time, 
and embarked in several enterprises, 
most of which 
He also became a candidate for the 
Chamber, and was returned from an 
obscure corner of the country. 
notoriety of his speculations, the mis- 
fortune of his birth, and his unsym- 
pathetic nature, brought all parties 
against him in the Chamber, to pre- 
vent his admission on the puerile pre- 
text that his was not Emile de 
Girardin, and that consequently he 
was not the person elected. It was at 
this opportune moment that he induced 
his father to come forward and ac- 
knowledge him as his son. He se- 
cured his seat in the Chamber, but his 


ended disastrously, 


The 


name 


he was har- 


never 


enemies increased, and 
assed in many ways. It rains 
but it pours; bad luck pursued him in 
his speculations, and almost any other 
man in his place would have succumb- 
ed; but the chief quality of De Girar- 
din is pluck, and he kept above water 
until he got hold of another journal, 
which was the plank of safety. It was 
the “* Presse,” a distinctively political 
journal, and M. de Girardin at last 
found himself in his element. 
The general price of newspapers at 
the time was eighty francs a year, 
which he at once reduced to forty 
From fierce 


real 


amidst a great outcry. 


discussion arising out of this reduc- 
tion and the extension of advertising, 


the editor of the “‘ Presse” found him- 
self with a pistol in his hand standing 
on a lawn in the Bois de Vincennes in 
front of Armand Carrel, the editor of 
the “National.” He endeavored to 
avoid the meeting, but in vain, and 
Carrel was killed, his adversary being 
grievously wounded. The opposition 
to Girardin as an innovator became 
fiercer than ever, and he stood alone 
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with characteristic courage before the 
entire press of France. Up to this 
time he was known as a speculator 
and manager of newspapers, but not 
much as a writer. The attacks direct- 
ed against him from all sides formed 
and made a writer of him. He got 
into the habit of explaining, arguing, 
and attacking in turn, and through 
this daily drill before long he became 
as able as his contemporaries. In his 
hands the ** Presse” became a political 
power as a conservative organ. Asa 
reward for party service, its editor 
wanted to be what is called with us 
postmaster-general, but his demand 
was declined, which had the result it 
often has: the unsuccessful seeker of 
office was driven into the opposition. 
The ground of objection, as in the 
Chamber, was his connection with 
financial schemes of a dubious char- 
acter, such as those who follow the 
operations of Wall street are familiar 
with. M. Guizot, as chief of the Min- 


istry, bears the responsibility of refus- 
ing to receive De Girardin into his 


Cabinet. 

The opposition into which the un- 
successful office-seeker threw himself 
was confined to a small group of which 
he was the nucleus, but it gradually 
grew and became, according to one 
of the journals of the time, “the 
nightmare of Guizot.” The * Presse” 
was indefatigably aggressive; every 
morning it fired its broadside into the 
flanks of the party in power with dam- 
aging effect, and it grew weaker as 
the opposition grew stronger. Under 
the auspices of the governmenta jour- 
nal double the size was started with a 
capital of $400,000, called ** L’Epoque,” 
as a semi-official organ of the Ministry, 
in order if possible to ruin the “ Presse.” 
The capital melted away, and with it 
the “‘ Epoque,” leaving the “ Presse” 
stronger than ever, and its editor with 
increased reputation. In 1847 the 
friends of the Miaistry made another 
effort to stifle the “ Presse” in start- 
ing the ‘ Conservateur,” and it was 
unsuccessful as before. De Girardin 
was the Cassandra of the Guizot Min- 
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istry, for he kept repeating in the col- 
umns of the “ Presse” and the tribu- 
nal of the Chamber—he was again a 
deputy—that the Prime Minister was 
conducting the July monarchy to its 
ruin, and all his talking and writing 
was unheeded. Disgusted at this, and 
seeing what was coming to pass, he re- 
signed his seat in the Chamber, and 
tried to open the eyes of the old King 
to the real state of things, but in vain. 
A few days afterward Louis Philippe 
was overthrown and the republic pro- 
claimed, De Girardin having person- 
ally received from him his act of ab- 
dication. The day before the revolu- 
tion of the 24th of February the 
“Presse” had a circulation of 30,000. 
One month afterward it had 70,000, 
which was unprecedented in French 
journalism; and during this period it 
did much good and patriotic work in 
restoring the confidence of the people. 
Indeed, this may be regarded as the 
brightest page in the life of De Girardin. 
Afterward he chopped and changed 
so much as to lose the merit of his 
action following the revolution of Feb- 
ruary. Besides, he became vindictive, 
for which, however, there was some 
provocation, the ” having 
been suspended for six weeks, and its 
editor thrown into prison for several 
days, by authority of Cavaignac. 
When the paper reappeared, the 
journalist turned upon Cavaignac with 
venomous and personal invective every 
day, in a way that was condemned by 
even his friends. He aided in 
this warfare by his wife with incisive 
verse. His hatred of Cavaignac drove 
him to the support of Louis Napoleon 
as a candidate for the presidency, but 
he afterward withdrew from him, some 
allege because the candidate whom he 
helped to elect would not give hima 
portfolio in his Cabinet. In fact, the 
reason of his separation is not known. 
After the death of his wife, Delphine 
Gay, he endeavored to retire to pri- 
vate life, and sold the ‘* Presse,” which 
declined in influence and circulation 
soon after he left it. After an absten- 
tion of five years, he became editor 


** Presse 


was 
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and proprietor of the “ Liberté,” and 
advocated the opinions of the socialis- 
tic democracy. There was a blare of 
trumpets ull over the country an- 
nouncing his proprietorship of this 
journal, and illustrious Gaudissarts 
solicited subscriptions and advertise- 
ments for it in every direction. The 
editor furnished an idea every day. 
The Baron Brisse daily gave a new 
bill of fare. In a word, there was the 
usual ra-ta-tah and boom-boom. 

Before his time, only men of com- 
parative wealth were subscribers to 
papers. The old “ Quotidienne ” and 
the ‘*‘ Débats” were the sheets of the 
aristocracy, and even the Republican 
organ, the ‘“‘ National,” was only re- 
ceived by the upper rank of the party 
it represented. He popularized the 
press, and also lowered it in its art 
feature, for the style and substsnce of 
matter in the old journals is superior 
to that of the new. 

His personality in a paper is re- 
markable. The organization and 
drill in the office of the New York 
“Tribune” were so good, that when 
Mr. Greeley disappeared his person- 
ality remained in the paper. Girar- 
din is so eccentric and changeable, it 
seems impossible to form men after 
his model, and this was shown when 
he left the “Presse.” Every effort 
was made to conserve his personality 
in the sheet, but without succgss; and 
later, when he took charge of the 
“ Liberté,” the readers of the “ Pres- 
se” in great part abandoned it, and 
followed him. 

He was jealous of his reputation as 
a journalist, and would have no one 
with him who was his equal in politi- 
cal leaders. Alexandre Weil wrote a 
couple of letters in the ‘* Presse ” when 
Girardin had it, which elicited gen- 
eral comment and some praise. <A 
third was written by the same author, 
but was not published. Weil asked 
Girardin who was responsible for the 
failure to print, and the latter answer- 
ed, “‘ It was I,” which brought an ex- 
clamation from the _letter-writer. 
* Que voulez-vouz, mon cher?” added 
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the editor of the “ Presse”; “* you have 
talent, and I want the readers of the 
journal to read me only.” 

He is one of the very few French 
journalists who keep their eyes on the 
English and The 
advertising feature which he inaugu- 
rated was borrowed from his more 
advanced neighbors, but he knew how 
to adapt it to the taste of his country- 
men; yet only partially, for it never 
has taken the proportions of English 
and American M. de 
Girardin admits that French journal- 
ism is far behind that of the English- 
speaking countries in multiplicity and 
variety of news, and his opinion is 
interesting as being that of the fore- 
most journalist of France; but he 
thinks it is superior in the elaboration 
of ideas and the serious study of a 
question, and that the level of discus- 
sion in it is higher. According to 
him, restrictive laws in France pre- 
vent it from being as powerful a 
moral agent as in the countries named, 
where its cheapness brings it within 
the reach of the poorest, and the fa- 
ther reads it by his own fireside in the 
midst of his wife and children; while 
in France its price places it beyond 
the reach of the poor, and the father 
desirous of instruction in news and 
politics seeks the journal in the cafés 
and taverns. Hence, across the Chan- 
nel and the Atlantic, the journal is an 


American press. 


journalism. 


organizing element of society, and in 
France it is often the contrary. In 
speaking thus, he was arguing his 


own case, naturally. There is one 
feature to which he did not refer—the 
untrustworthiness of the French jour- 
nals in what little news they do fur- 
nish. Little reliance can be placed on 
their dates, names, and facts, espe- 
cially if the information concerns a 
foreign country. As to cheap jour- 
nalism, they haye it at one sou, two 
daily papers being published in Paris 
at this price. Girardin of course spoke 
of the political journal, for to him no 
other deserves the name of newspaper, 
and there is little or no political news 
or discussion in the cheapest papers. 
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But this is because the mass of the 
people do not care about political mat- 
ters, for they have no political educa- 
tion. Their taste is much more pro- 
nounced for the accounts of accidents, 
crimes, melodramatic stories, descrip- 
tions of fairs and theatres. The idea 
of the man in blouse resorting to the 
café and the cabaret to read the news- 
paper has no foundation in fact. He 
goes there to drink, smoke, and chat 
with his comrades and sweetheart, or 
to listen to music, as any one knows 
who has observed him in these places. 

The last political commotion in which 
he was a central figure was that of the 
liberalization of the empire, where he 
stood for a time shoulder to shoulder 
with Emile Ollivier. Fora while Gi- 
rardin was the most active stimulator 
of the movement, and his political in- 
terests seemed to be identified with 
those of the other Emile; but before 
the adoption of the liberal programme 
by the Emperor, De Girardin for 
some reason or other, which I do not 
now recollect, withdrew from the 
combination. It was thought at the 
time that he was on the eve of obtain- 
ing that portfolio which has been his 
life-long ambition. Possibly the grapes 
were again sour. 

After the breaking out of hostilities 
between Germany and France, he 
took an active part in arousing the 
war feeling of his country. An eye- 
witness tells me that De Girardin was 
present at the opera when Faure and 
Marie Sass sang the “ Marseillaise,” 
leaning out of his box and shouting 
to the people, ‘‘ Across the Rhine!” 
“On to Berlin!” ete. He was labor- 
ing under strong excitement, kept 
leaning forward and shouting to the 
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people around him, but most of what 
he said was drowned in the mighty 
chorus of the grand orchestra, and of 
the people who sang on all sides that 
wonderful hymn which in time oppor- 
tune has the power of stirring men to 
frenzy. 

After the first check or two, he saw 
further into the future than most of 
his countrymen. As has been already 
intimated, he has the faculty of pre- 
saging defeat, and he soon saw that 
of France. Then he withdrew into 
privacy as behind a cloistered wall, 
and was not heard of during all the 
subsequent internecine horrors. This 
was not done probably on account of 
personal safety, but because of con- 
scious inability to change the disas- 
trous current of events. 

In his declining years he seldom 
writes for the public, but when he 
does he selects the “ Liberté,” in which 
he is believed to still possess some pe- 
cuniary interest. The journalist has 
disappeared in the speculative busi- 
ness man. He continues, possibly 
more now than ever, to be occupied 
with money-making projects, for he is 
still regarded as one of the most skil- 
ful metteurs en scene of such schemes. 
He is rarely seen in public places, and 
has almost passed out of sight, being 
rather a man of yesterday. He may, 
however, reappear like the clown who 
makes us believe that he has termi- 
nated his performance, and runs back 
to turn another summerset. If he 
does, he is pretty sure of occupying 
the attention of the public, for he is 
one of those men who, like Prince 
Napoleon and Benjamin Butler, make 
a noise without much difficulty when- 
ever they want to. 

ALBERT RHODES. 





HERE AND HEREAFTER, 


A RUBINICAL TALE, 


66 Cy AY, what shall I believe ?’’ my neighbor said 
Late yesternight, when light discourse had led 
To graver themes. ‘‘ For me, I[ stand perplexed, 
While fierce polemics each upon his text 
Of Scriptural foundation buildsshis creed, 
And cries, ‘ Lo! here is Truth! the Truth!’ I neel 
Some surer way than thevlogians teach 
In dogmas of the sects.’’ 1 answered, ‘‘ Each 
Must do his own believing. As for me, 
My creed is short as any man’s may be ; 
*Tis written in ‘ The Sermon on the Mount,’ 
And in the ‘ Pater-Noster’; I account 
The words ‘ Our Father * (had we lost the rest 
Of that sweet prayer, the briefest and the best 
In all the liturgies) of higher worth, 
To ailing souls, than all the creeds on earth. 
A Father loves his children—that I know— 
And fain would make them happy. Even so 
Our Heavenly Father—as we clearly learn 
From His dear Word, and dimly may discern 
From His fair Works—for us, His children, weak 
To walk unhelped, and little prone to seek 
In all our ways what best deserves His smile 
Of approbation—careth all the while 
With love ineffable. ’Tis little more 
Of His designs I venture to explore 
Save with the eye of Faith. With that I see 
(Aided by Reason’s glasses) what may be 
Hereafter, in that ‘ coming kingdom’ when 
The King shall justify His ways with men 
On earth.” 
** And what,”’ my doubting friend inquired, 
‘* Shall be our destiny ?”’ 
** No tongue inspired 

Hath plainly told us that. I cannot tell— 
It is not given to know—where we shall dwell ; 
I only know—and humbly leave the rest 
To Wisdom Infinite—that what is best 
For each will be his place ; that we shall bear 
In the Beyond the character we bear 
In passing ; with what ’meliorating change 
Of mind and soul, within the endléss range 
Of their activities, I cannot tell. 
I know ‘ Our Father’ doeth all things well, 
And loves and changes not.”’ 

** Alas! we know 
The earth is ripe with unavailing woe! ’ 
My friend made answer. ‘* How can such things be? 
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The Father being perfect, we should see 
His government the same 
** Would he not err— 
The hasty judge, who, having seen the stir 
In the first act of some well-ordered play, 
Should cry, ‘ Preposterous!’ and go away 
And criticize the whole (four acts unseen !) 
As ill-contrived, inconsequent, and mean? ”’ 
‘* Something germane to this,”’ my daughter said, 
‘*In an old Jewish tale I lately read : 
To pious Bildad, deeply mourning one 
Whom he had deeply loved—his only son— 
Who of the plague had died that very day, 
Came his friend Amos saying, ‘ Tell me, pray, 
What grief is this that bows thy reverend head? 
The mourner answered, pointing to the bed 
Whereon was laid the body of the youth, 
‘ Behold, my friend, the cause! good cause, in sooth, 
For one to weep, who sees his hopes decay— 
The work of years all blasted in a day, 
As there thou seest!’ Amos, answering, said, 
‘ "Tis true, indeed, thine only son is dead ; 
And as thy love even so thy grief is great ; 
But tell me, friend, doth not thy faith abate 
In some degree the sharpness of thy pain?’ 
* Alas!’ said Bildad, ‘ how can I refrain 
From these despairing tears, when thus I find 
My anxious care to cultivate the mind, 
The wondrous gifts and graces of my son, 
Untimely doomed to death, is all undone?’ 
Touched by his sorrow, Amos sat awhile 
In silent thought; then, with a beaming smile, 
As one who offers manifest relief, 
He said, ‘ O Bildad! let it soothe thy grief, 
That He who gave the talents thou hast sought 
To cherish, and by culture wouldst have wrought 
To highest excellence in this thy son, 
Will surely finish what thou hast begun!’ ”’ 
Joun G. Sax. 
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There is a natural body and there is a spiritual body.—1 Cor. xv. 44. 


\ HILE in Philadelphia in May 
last, I witnessed some sur- 


prising occurrences in Mr. and Mrs. 
Holmes’s little parlor. They belong 


to that mysterious and somewhat sus- 
picious class of persons known as 


‘‘mediums.” As they had been quite 
famous in London, whence they had 
lately arrived, I gladly availed myself 
of Dr. Henry Child’s courteous offer to 
admit me into a private circle of his 
friends, about twenty-five in number, 
which had been formed for the pur- 
pose of witnessing some exhibitions of 
their strange powers. ‘The circle con- 
tained a goodly number of skeptics as 
well as of believers. The sittings 
were mostly held in the evening. 

The locus in quo was the front room 
of the second floor at No. 50 North 
Ninth street. This room had but two 
doors; one opening on the landing 
at the head of the stairs, the other on 
a bedroom, which was the only other 
room on that floor, Both rooms were 
directly over a stationer’s shop. The 
passage into the bedroom was entirely 
closed by a board partition nailed 
across the door opening, secured above 
and below to the door frame by iron 
clamps firmly screwed into the wood. 
On the bedroom side this partition was 
found to be the front of a closet or box, 
some ten inches deep, standing verti- 
cally against the door opening, nailed 
to the floor at bottom, and the top of 
which was closed by boards firmly 
nailed in. Through both the front 
and rear of this upright box, from 
the top to near the bottom, augur 
holes were bored, through which one 
could see from one room into the 
other. 

The cabinet or sanctam in which 
spirits were said to clothe themselves 
in mortal forms, consisted of the fol- 
lowing simple arrangement: The bed- 


room door was left open at an angle 
of 60 deg.; on the opposite door post 
a second door was attached, which 
came out to meet it at the same an- 
gle; and when the two doors thus met, 
the recess formed was obviously an 
equilateral triangle, just large enough 
to comfortably contain the medium, 
Mr. Holmes, seated ina chair. When- 
ever this little sanctum was to be used, 
the light was excluded from above by 
a triangular piece of wood laid across 
the tops of the two doors. This cover 
was lined onthe inside with black cloth, 
as were also the insides of the two doors. 
The air being thus shut out from the lit- 
tle closet, the necessity of the air holes 
through the wood partition was appa- 
rent. Through the one of these two 
doors which faced the spectators, at 
the height of some five feet from the 
floor, was a circular aperture or win- 
dow, about ten inches in diameter, at 
which the faces were to be seen. A 
black curtain hung on the inside of it, 
which was drawn aside just before a 
face presented itself. 

The most searching examination of 
this sanctum, which was usually made 
by invitation just before the sitting 
commenced, both on the parlor and on 
the bedroom side of the board parti- 
tion, failed to detect the slightest indi- 
cation of any trap, wire, or other ar- 
rangement for the use of machinery or 
for deception. The first two or three 
evenings I attended, I made a careful 
examination myself, and on one occa- 
sion jointly with a professional magi- 
cian, a pupil of Blitz, who told me he 
was perfectly satisfied that “ there was 
no chance for any trick there.” 

Just before the sitting commenced, 
skeptics were invited to examine the 
bedroom, which done, the only door 
leading into it, that on the stair 
landing, was locked by Mrs. Holmes, 
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who retained the key, and who then 
took her seat in front of the sanctum, 
remaining there in full view during 
the entire sitting. The other parlor 
door, opening on the landing, was then 
locked on the inside, and the specta- 
tors were invited to draw up their 
chairs as close as possible to the win- 
dow; an invitation of which they al- 
ways promptly availed themselves. 
Before Mr. Holmes entered the sanc- 
tum, skeptics were allowed to exam- 
ine his person from head to foot, to 
satisfy themselves that there was noth- 
ing upon him but his ordinary cloth- 
ing. I myself used this permission 
several times, both on his entry into 
the cabinet and on his exit from it, 
and discovered nothing but very close- 
fitting garments. Any skeptic who 
wished further satisfaction on this 
point was invited to retire with Mr. 
Holmes into the bedroom, and change 
clothes with him. On entering the 
cabinet he hooked the two doors to- 
gether on the inside, and seated him- 
self in the chair facing the board par- 
tition. I repeatedly opened the doors, 
which I always found unhooked, im- 
mediately on its being announced by 
raps from the inside that the exhibi- 
tion of faces was over, and invariably 
found him thus seated, with his head 
bent down, and apparently just wak- 
ing from a sound sleep. In answer to 
my inquiries he said that usually he 
was entranced immediately on taking 
his seat, and was never conscious of 
what took place around him till he was 
waked at the close of the sitting. 

The sitting for faces followed the 
dark one for “physical manifesta- 
tions,” to which the first part of the 
evening was devoted, and was ulways 
in the light. But the single gas burn- 
er was turned partly down; it being 
found that the faces were seen more 
plainly in this half light; and more- 
over, it was stated, a full light would 
be painful to the “ spirits,” besides ren- 
dering their ‘‘ materializations” imper- 
fect. 

The first sitting I attended was on 
the evening of May 14. There were 
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over twenty-five persons present, 
among them a few ladies. A few mo- 
ments after Mr. Holmes had entered 
the cabinet, the curtain was drawn 
aside, and the face of an elderly gen- 
tleman, with a gray beard, presented 
itself at. the window. A Mr. W—n 
who was present recognized him at 
once as his father. Several other per- 
sons confirmed this recognition. On 
being asked if it was not Mr. W—n, 
the head nodded assent, and soon after 
withdrew. This face appeared repeat- 
edly at subsequent sittings, and was 
invariably recognized as that of Mr. 
W—n by more or less of the persons 
present. 

The next face was very distinct. It 
was that of an elderly man with gray 
whiskers, and was recognized at once 
by a gentlemen present, named W—d, 
as his brother, to whose recognition he 
nodded in assent. Before withdraw- 
ing he answered several questions by 
nods of the head. This face also re 
appeared repeatedly at subsequent 
sittings. At the last but one Mr. 
W—d brought a photograph of his de- 
ceased brother, dressed in uniform, 
and taken during the war. Although 
the face at the window was pale even 
to whiteness, it was impossible not to 
see an exact resemblance between the 
two, not only in the features, but in the 
expression, which was peculiar. 

The next face was rather long, pale, 
and sunken. It was that of a young 
man with brown hair and blue eyes, 
the mouth and chin and top of the 
head covered with a neatly folded 
white bandage. He looked about 
among the spectators and then fixed 
his eyes on me. Questioned by Dr. 
Child, he answered by nods that it was 
to me he came to show himself. I 
told him I did not recognize him. - He 
then raised his hand and pulled down 
the bandage a little, disclosing a dark 
moustache. I still failed to recognize 
him, and with a sad expression he 
withdrew. These heads, and all those 
subsequently seen (with one excep- 
tion), were covered in a greater or less 
degree with a white bandage. On in- 
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quiry I received this explanation: 
That the process of materialization is 
a chemical one, requiring on the part 
of the spirit much practice and skill; 
that the first attempts are generally 
quite imperfect; that the utmost that 
can usually be done at first is to mate- 
rialize only such parts of the face as 
would suffice to make it recognizable, 
the parts imperfectly materialized be- 
ing covered from view; and more- 
over, that the parts of the body not 
perfectly materialized are painfully 
sensitive to the light, which disorga- 
nizes them. 

The first two faces were wholly des- 
titute of color, and might have been 
taken for heads in plaster. The third 
one was flesh-like in color, but looked 
as if made of wax. All the three had 
a fixed look, and with their unwinking 
eyes and stiff movements appeared to 
me like puppets. But the next face 
was a perfect contrast to these, and 
was greeted with an involuntary buzz 
of surprise and admiration. It was 
that of a lovely young girl, whom it 
was impossible to believe for one mo- 
ment not to be a living person of flesh 

Her complexion was ex- 
delicate, though without 
Her eyes were large and 


and blood. 
quisitely 

much color. 
gray, her hair dark brown, covered 
with a tasteful little white cap, from 
which it fell in ringlets. The face was 
round rather than oval, suggesting a 
plump but graceful figure; the fea- 
tures perfectly regular, except that the 
nose had that slightly abrupt termina- 
tion are apt to associate with 
sauciness. The whole expression of 
her face, especially when she was 
‘speaking, was that of a sprightly young 
person, somewhat given to good-na- 
tured ridicule ; and yet when she was 
not speaking, the face had a slightly 
sad or wearied look. She spoke al- 
ways in a whisper, which was dis- 
tinctly audible all over the room. 
When speaking, her lips moved natu- 
rally, disclosing occasionally two rows 
of pearls; and eyes, and mouth, and 
every feature of her face and move- 
ment of her head corresponded to 


we 
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what she was saying, which was most 
often something playfully satirical. 

I was then told by Dr. Child that 
this was “ Katie King” (whom I had 
never before heard of); that she had 
been and was still showing herself to 
Professor Crookes in a series of exper- 
iments he had been making in Lon- 
don, with a certain named 
Florence Cook; that the 


medium 


she was 


daughter of a famous pirate known as 
John King, and had died over a hun- 
dred years ago, at the age of eighteen, 


and that this was the third sitting of 
the circle at which she had appeared. 
I said to her, *‘ Katie, is it true you 
died a hundred years ago?” “Yes, 
and more too,” she answered. Mrs. 
Holmes asked her to show her hands. 
She did so, and at the same moment 
several other delicate hands, one pair 
of them at least being a child’s hands, 
appeared under hers. Katie’s 
rather short, and perfectly formed. 

Like all the other faces that appear- 
ed at these sittings, her appearance 
at the window not 
She was frequently withdrawing her 
face for a few moments, in order, it 
was said, to renew her materialization, 
impaired by the light. We rarely saw 
it, I should guess, for more than a 
minute at any one time. Most of the 
others were withdrawn every ten or 
fifteen seconds. 

Once, turning her head round, and 
taking one of her ringlets in her fin- 
gers, she said to Mrs. Holmes, “ You 


were 


was continuous. 


see ny hair curls here.” 

Dr. Child asked if she would like an 
orange. She said, “Of course i 
would,” and immediately took iv her 
hand one that he offered her, and that 
was the last seen of that orange. 

To questions put to her by Dr. Child 
and Mrs. Holmes, it seemed to amuse 
her greatly to reply, ‘Yes, you stu- 
pid,” or “No, you stupid,” or “ You 
stupid Dr. Child,” or ‘“ You stupid 
Jenny Holmes.” 

Dr. Child told me she had appeared 
for the first time two evenings before, 
announcing herself as “ Katie King,” 
saying, “Flora Cook, my medium in 
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London, is sick to-day, but not very 
ill”; that the next evening she came 
again, and asked him to “write to 
Willie Harrison, of the London ‘ Spir- 
itualist,’ and tell him she was here in 
Philadelphia, and that he, Dr. Child, 
had seen her twice.” 

Dr. C.—* Katie, I have written a 
letter to Mr. Harrison, as you desired.” 

Katie.—* I thank you for writing to 
him. I wish you would write to my 
medium and tell her to come here. 
Tell her I’m here. Direct to Miss 
Flora” (sic) “E. Cook, No. 6 Bruce 
villas, Richmond road, London, East.” 

She then, at Dr. Child's request, al- 
lowed him to handle a curl of her hair. 
He told us it felt precisely like fine, 
silky human hair. 

Dr. Child asked her how she liked 
Professor Crookes. She answered, 
‘“‘He’s all nonsense. He’s an old 
maid. He has been plaguing my me- 
dium. I don’t like him, with his wires, 
and strings, and lamps, and every- 
thing. He is stupid.” 


At the sitting of May 15, the first 
face that showed itself was that of 
a young girl of apparently eighteen 


or twenty. It was as different as pos- 
sible from that of Katie King, being 
long and oval, with blue eyes, lighter 
hair, and a very gentle and lovely ex- 
pression. Dr. Child told me she had 
appeared once before, when she was 
recognized as Mary N—— by her father 
and mother, two elderly Quakers, who 
lived in Germantown. This evening 
they had been obliged to return home 
before the sitting for faces commenc- 
ed. The top of her head and sides of 
her face were bandaged, but so as to 
leave much of her hair visible. She 
looked anxiously round the room, as 
if in search of some one. 

Dr. C.—** Mary, did thee expect to 
see thy father and mother this even- 
ing?” 

Mary nodded yes. 

Dr. C.—* They were obliged to go 
home before the face-sitting began. 
They were very sorry to leave before 
seeing thee, but they will be here 
without fail at the next sitting.” 

48 
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Mary bent her head with a sad and 
disappointed look, and withdrew for a 
moment. On reappearing, she ac- 
cepted with visible pleasure a large 
bouquet in paper from the hand of Dr. 
Child, thanking him with a graceful 
nod. She appeared once or twice 
again, showing the bouquet in her 
hand. 

Her face was very distinct, and it 
had more color than Katie King’s. 
But there was a rigidity in the features 
that contrasted strikingly with the mo- 
bility of Katie’s. At the subsequent 
sittings of this special circle, her pa- 
rents, Dr. and Mrs. N , never failed 
tocome and bring her flowers, of which, 
Mrs. N told me, she had been al- 
ways very fond. She said also, in an- 
swer to my inquiry, that she could not 
be mistaken as to her daughter’s iden- 
tity. She added that she died two 
years ago, at the age of eighteen. 

The next face was+that of a boy, 
rather indistinct and very much band- 
aged. Dr. Child recognized it as that 
of H. A——, who had died very re- 
cently; whose aunt, who was present, 
seemed to recognize him also. 

The next face, a man’s, was recog- 
nized by several persons present. It 
was distinct, but rigid and white, like 
plaster. 

The next was a very striking one; 
the head and features remarkably 
large, and of a dark ashen color. This 
person, Dr. Child said, had appeared 
at a previous sitting. This evening, 
being asked his name, he whispered 
very audibly, ‘‘ Rammohun Roy.” He 
also, at the Doctor’s request, stretched 
his hand out of the aperture. 

Next appeared a face distinct but 
quite colorless, which was immediate- 
ly recognized by a lady who sat next 
to me as that of her husband, and who 
exclaimed, “James!” The face nod- 
ded to her in assent, and withdrew. 

Then came the sprightly and attrac- 
tive face of Katie King. She talked 
with us a long time, perhaps half an 
hour; though, as before stated, con- 
tinually withdrawing her face for a 
few moments, and presently appear- 
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ing again. As usual, she repeatedly 
called us “ stupid,” smiling mischiev- 
ously, and putting up her chin when- 
ever she said this or anything else 
amusing. 

“Will you have some oranges?” 
asked the Doctor. ‘*Of course I will,” 
she answered. The Doctor then pro- 
duced six oranges, and began putting 
them into her hands, which she held 
out to receive. But all at once ap- 
peared several other pretty and deli- 
cate hands under hers, some of which 
evidently belonged to very little chil- 
dren. These eagerly grasped the 
oranges, securing three or four of 
them; when oranges and hands at 
once disappeared. Afterward Katie 
reappeared and handed out to Mrs. 
Holmes one of the oranges, and also a 
bouquet of palpably earthly flowers, 
but whence obtained no one knew. 

Two of us were looking at her 
through opera glasses. ‘Tell those 
stupid men,” she impatiently said to 
Dr. Child, “*to put away those things 
they are looking through.” The Doc- 
tor explained to her that, being near- 
sighted, we could not see her plainly 
without them, and asked if she would 
not consent to let us use them. ‘Yes,” 
she replied, with a good-humored toss 
of her head. 

At the request of Dr. Child and of 
Mrs. Holmes, she repeatedly showed 
us her entire arm, bare to the shoul- 
der, putting it entirely out of the win- 
dow. An involuntary murmur of ad- 
miration always greeted this exhibi- 
tion; for the arm was a perfect model 
for a sculptor; cast in one of nature’s 
finest ‘moulds; gracefully rounded, 
dazzlingly white, but yet of the white- 
ness of flesh, not of marble. At the 
Doctor’s request she afterward allow- 
ed several of us to go up to the win- 
dow to feel her hand. I placed my 
own, the palm up, on the lower edge 
of the window, and on feeling her own 
palm in mine I closed my hand on 
hers, slowly and firmly pressing it. It 
was a perfectly natural feminine hand, 
of solid flesh and blood, and of a pleas- 
ant warmth. I should here observe 
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that Mr. Holmes, the medium, is a tall 
and slender man, with a long and mas- 
culine hand and fingers. 

In answer to a question, Katie told 
us she had been showing herself in 
London that very evening. Being 
asked by Dr. Child how long she was 
in coming hither, she answered, “ Just 
as quick as thought.” She added, 
“ They are killing my medium in Lon- 
don. I want you to write to Mr. 
Blackburn and tell him to send my 
medium here. They'll kill her if she 
stays there. They are not so skepti- 
cal here as théy are there.” 

At the sitting of May 16, two or 
three faces appeared which were re- 
cognized at once by friends or rela- 
tives present. Then came Katie King, 
appearing, talking, and behaving as 
usual. Again she showed her arm on 
request, again took oranges from some 
of us, the little hands then appearing 
under hers, catching some of them, 
and again she allowed her hand to be 
taken and held by several persons 
present. Taking one of her ringlets 
in her hand, she showed it to Mrs. 
Holmes, saying, ‘* That's a good curl.” 
She allowed Dr. Child to handle it, 
who again pronounced it perfectly 
natural human hair. Among other 
things, she said to Dr. Child, ‘ Pro- 
fessor Crookes isa humbug. He will 
kill my medium if she don’t come 
away. Write to Mr. Blackburn, care 
of Willie Harrison.” In answer to 
questions, she said she used to go to 
Mr. and Mrs. Holmes’s sittings in Que- 
bec street, London; that she had been 
in the spirit world over one hundred 
years; that she was eighteen years 
old when she went there; that her fa- 
ther was a pirate captain, known as 
“the pirate Morgan,” but whose real 
name was King, and that this was her 
name. She asked Dr. Child to write 
to Robert Dale Owen to come and see 
her. 

After she withdrew, a man’s face 
passed twice very rapidly by the win- 
dow, fixing its eyes, as it passed, on 
me. I have special reasons for be- 
lieving that I know who it was; but 
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as I cannot speak positively I will not 
here enter into particulars. It was 
the last face seen that evening. 

At the sitting of May 19, two new 
faces appeared. ‘Fhey were quite in- 
distinct, and were not recognized. 
They looked anxiously round the 
room, as if expecting to find some 
friend. But the next one, which was 
very distinct, was recognized at once 
by a Mrs. M——.,, who sat near me, as 
her husband’s. Another lady recog- 
nized him also. 

Then came, for the first time, a very 
striking face. It was that of a man 
with a black beard and moustache, 
and with a fierce look about the eyes. 
It was oval in shape, with considera- 
ble color, and, excepting Katie King’s, 
was the most life-like and real in its 
appearance and movements of all that 
we had seen. The face was not indi- 
cative of much culture or intelligence. 
The head was covered by a white tur- 
ban, and a white handkerchief was 
round his mouth. No one recognized 
him, and he retired. Presently we 
shall see who he was. 

Then came Katie King, as pretty, 
sprightly, and amusing asever. She 
was presented with five oranges in 
succession. As usual, several of them 
were caught by little hands suddenly 
thrust out of the window. 

I had written my name on a blank 
card, which I handed to her, request- 
ing her to write on it. In one of her 
reappearances a few minutes after- 
ward she returned it to me through 
Dr. Child. The following was writ- 
ten in pencil on the blank side: 

“Very truly, 
Kafie King.” 

Some one gave her a large bouquet, 
and then, by request, she showed her 
arm out of the window, and allowed 
Dr. Child to handle one of her ring- 
lets. A gentleman gave her his hand- 
kerchief. After withdrawing with it 
for a moment, she returned and hand- 
ed it back to him tied up in knots, to 
resemble a doll. Some one lifted up 
to her a bell on the end of a cane. 
She stretched out her arm, took the 
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bell, and rang it several times in our 
sight, then, after withdrawing for an 
instant, reappeared with the bell in 
one hand and the bouquet in the other. 

Dr. Child asked her if her father 
could not come. She answered, ‘“* He 
was here this evening, but you didn’t 
know him. He was the man with 
dark hair and beard, a white turban 
on his head, and a white handkerchief 
round his mouth.” 

The Doctor told her he had written 
to Mr. Owen, as she requested, but 
had not yet heard from him. She 
said, “He hasn’t received your letter 
yet.” 

The moment the sitting was over, I 
asked Mr. Holmes to write the words 
“Very truly, Katie King” on a piece 
of paper. He did so at once. On 
comparing it with the same words on 
the card, Mr. Holmes’s writing was 
found to be more carefully done; but 
the general form of the two capital 
Ks was the samein both. On the 
other hand, “ Katie” was spelled by 
Mr. Holmes “ Katy.” 

The sitting of May 20 was at four 
o'clock Pp. M. Dr. and Mrs. N—— 
were present, and the first face that 
appeared was the lovely one of their 
daughter, who nodded to them both, 
and afterward kissed her hand to her 
mother, who had brought her a large 
bouquet, in the centre of which was a 
lily. “Mary,” said Mrs. N—, 
“‘does thee see thy grandmother on 
the other side?” She nodded yes. 
** Will thee give her this bouquet?” 
Mary made some signs not at first un- 
derstood, but it soon appeared that 
she wished to give her only the lily. 

«Will thee take the lily out to give 
to her?” 

Mary intimated that she would, and 
then withdrew. But in a minute or 
so she reappeared with the bouquet, 
intimating that she had not power 
enough to extract the lily from it, and 
assented to her mother’s offer to ex- 
tract it for her. Mrs. N took the 
bouquet from her daughter and at- 
tempted to draw out the lily; but she 
tried in vain to accomplish it, and was 
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finally obliged to unwind the wire 
with which the bouquet was bound. 
Mary then took the lily and disap- 
peared. 

Mrs. W—n’s father then appear- 
ed; then a Mrs. X , % cross-eyed 
person, was recognized by Mrs. Dr. 
Mr. N , and by others. Then came 
W—d’s brother. Finally came the 
face that had appeared the evening 
before, and which Katie King had 
told us was her father’s. Dr. Child 
asked him if he could not speak to us. 
He said, “ Yes, sir, lam just ready for 
that now.” He spoke in his natural 
voice, which was gruff and old-sailor- 
like. In answer to questions, he said 
he was really Sir Henry Morgan, 
though generally known as John King. 
** Would he come out into the room?” 
‘*He would whenever the circle was 
just right.” Some of us expressed a 
wish that he would do so then; but 
Dr. Child thought it would not yet be 
prudent, as any nervous shock among 
members of the circle might react in- 
juriously on the medium. 


Before leaving he said, ‘ Katie will 
not be here to-day; she is engaged at 


a sitting in London.” In fact, it being 
then about five o'clock P. M. in Phila- 
delphia, it must have been about half 
past ten in the evening in London; and 
the sittings there at which she appear- 
ed usually lasted, we were informed, 
till eleven. 

In the evening of May 21, John 
King’s was the first face to appear. 
In answer to questions I put, he said he 
was the same Jobn King that produced 
the physical manifestations at Koontz’s 
house in Ohio some years ago, and 
who accompanied the Davenports; 
that he died some two hundred years 
ago; that he was called ‘‘ Commodore 
Morgan”; that he was not happy 
yet, “it requiring a very long time to 
atone for such deeds as his.” 

After him came the face of an eld- 
erly man, not before seen. A lady in 
the room exclaimed in an agitated 
voice, *“* Joseph!” The face respond- 
ed to her by nods. The lady’s faint- 
ing condition suspended the sitting for 
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a few moments. When she revived, 
the face had disappeared. She after- 
ward told me the face she saw was 
that of Mr. C , ber husband, who 
had been dead nine years. 

The next face was recognized by a 
Mr. M , near me, as that of his 
brother. Then a female face was re- 
cognized by a Mr. S—— as that of his 
wife; and after her the face of a girl 
of about fifteen, as that of his wife’s 
young sister. In each Of these cases 
the face nodded in assent to the recog- 
nition. Next came a man’s face that 
was recognized by no one. 

All these faces, as usual, gave more 
or less the impression of figures, some 
of them in plaster, others in wax; and 
when at last we saw the bright face 
of Katie King, we felt that here, at 
all events, was a real living human 
being. It was like the sun rising 
from a mist. A very large bouquet 
was handed to her; and when she re- 
ceived it, several other delicate white 
hands appeared near her own. Twice, 
on request, she stretched first her left 
arm, then her right, entirely out of 
the window. Both arms were bare, 
the shouldersinclusive. Neatly plait- 
ed white drapery covered the small 
part of her bust that was visible adja- 
cent to each shoulder. Being asked 
if she would come out of the cabinet, 
she answered, ‘‘ Yes, if you'll behave.” 
In answer to questions, she said her 
father was a very bad man; that she 
had been with him in this world as lit- 
tle 2s possible; that “only the time to 
think of it” was required to come 
hither from London. Some one asked, 
“ Are we accountable in your world 
for every thing wrong we do here?” 
She said, “ Yes, for every thing you 
know to be wrong.” Being told that 
one of the ladies present was going to 
London, she said she must come to 
see her there. 

One of the spectators, on this occa- 
sion only, was Squire M——, who, I 
was told, is the Captain Rynders of 
Philadelphia. Katie, on retiring, said, 
“You must behave well, Squire 
M——-;” but immediately added, as 
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if by a delicate afterthought, “and you 
too, Mr. T——,” a very respectable 
old gentleman from New York State. 

The first face seen at the sitting of 
May 22 was that of John King, 
who began talking to us at once, as 
usual, in sea phrases. In answer to 
questions, he said he was born in 1636, 
ain was knighted by Charles II. Then 
came the face of an aged female. 
After it withdrew, a lady asked if it 
was . The answer was three 

aps from the cabinet; but the face 
did not reappear. Then came succes- 
sively the faces of Mr. W—n, and of 
Mr. W—d, previously recognized. 
After the latter had disappeared some 
one suggested that the two faces look- 
ed very much alike, and asked them 
to show themselves together. They 
did so, and the difference between 
them was plain to all. Then the face 
previously recognized by Mr. S—— as 
that of his wife seemed to look round 
for her husband, who was not pres- 
ent. Then came Mary N—’s lovely 
face. She took from her mother a 
large bouquet, and reappeared two or 
three times, showing it, and nodding 
to her father and mother with a pleased 
expression. 

Finally appeared Katie King, who 
was greeted with the usual exclama- 
tions of surprise and admiration. She 
asked what we called those glasses 
some of us were looking through. She 
was told they were opera glasses. 
‘We had no such things,” she said, 
“when I lived here.” An enraptured 
elderly gentleman who saw her for 
the first time told her he had fallen in 
love with her. She saucily replied, 
“You stupid!” “Is it true, Katie,” 
the gentleman continued, ‘that you 
allowed Professor Crookes to embrace 
you?” Yes,” she answered, “he 
squeezed me.” “ Will you not one 
day allow me the same privilege?” 
She answered with amusing emphasis, 
“If you do, I'll thump you.” Then, 
at Dr. Child’s request, she showed her 
arms, as before «described. Being 
asked to let us see them both together, 
she held out both arms at once, the 
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hands clasped; and at the same mo- 
ment appeared the little hands before 
spoken of. She then told us of her 
own accord that she remembered, 
when a little girl, seeing the old St. 
Paul’s Church burned down in Lon- 
don. 

I must here record an incident that 
was puzzling, and even suspicious. 
Before Katie withdrew, she had re- 
ceived four oranges from Dr. Child, 
and one from myself; as also a large 
bouquet from some one else. Imme- 
diately after the sitting, a doubting 
Thomas went quietly into the bed- 
room and picked up the five oranges 
on the floor, near the foot of the 
double board partition already de- 
scribed. The bouquet, however, was 
nowhere to be found. I ought to add 
that repeatedly before and after this 
occasion, I, as well as others, search- 
ed the bedroom, the cabinet itself, and 
Mr. Holmes’s person, immediately at 
the close of the sitting; this was the 
only instance of any object being found 
that had been received by the “ spir- 
its.” At the next evening’s sitting 
Katie was asked to explain the occur- 
rence. She said that “ they didn’t want 
the oranges, and so had left them for 
us.” 


The first face at the sitting of May 
26 was that of a man, very indistinct, 


and unknown to all present. Next 
came Mary N , who thankfully re- 
ceived a bouquet from Dr. Child. 
Mr. W—n appeared also, and was re- 
cognized by several in the circle. The 
next was a new face, very distinct. 
It was at once recognized by a lady 
as that of a Mr. M , her uncle, 
who assented to the recognition, and 
threw a kiss to her. Then came John 
King. Being asked who the spirit 
was whose face was indistinctly seen 
at the opening of the sitting, he said it 
was a man named Bullock, who had 
made an improvement in the printing 
press which was used in the office of 
the ‘* Ledger,” where he was employ- 
ed, and where he was killed by an 
accident. 

(The next day Dr. Child, as he in- 
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formed me, met George W. Childs, 
and asked him if he knew such a per- 
son in the “Ledger” office. Mr. 
Childs replied that he did, and con- 
firmed the particulars stated by John 
King.) 

Dr. Child then asked John King to 
speak as loud as he could; where- 
upon he shouted, *Ship ahoy!” and 
other sea phrases. He then retired, 
saying, “My little girl wants to 
come; and then the usual buzz of 
admiration announced the appearance 
of Katie King. She showed her arms 
and her curls, one of which she allow- 
ed Dr. Child to handle; and then, also 
at the Doctor’s request, as she had 
done at other sittings, turned up her 
face, showing us a finely turned chin 
and throat. ‘ Katie,” said Dr. Child, 
** we have never yet seen your tongue. 
Won't you show it to us?” “No,I 
won't,” she replied. ‘* But, you know, 
Iam a physician, and it is my busi- 
ness to look at people’s tongues.” 
*T ain’t sick,” she replied, very em- 
phatically; but after withdrawing her 
face for a moment or two, she reap- 


peared and put out her tongue to the 
Doctor two or three times. 

She received an orange and three 
bouquets from members of the circle. 
One of the bouquets she afterward 
returned. I gave her an orange to pre- 


sent to my departed wife. Shortly af- 
terward she told me she had deliver- 
ed it as requested. Iasked if my wife 
was here. She answered, ‘ Of course 
she is.” Some one handed her a fan; 
she opened it, fanned herself with it 
fur some time, then returned it. Once 
when her hands were shown, we ask- 
ed for a sight of the other hands that 
had often appeared with hers; and 
immediately those hands were seen. 
She was asked if we could not see her 
father and herself at the same time. 
The next moment John King’s face 
appeared in the window, close to her 
own. Katie pointed to his face, say- 
ing, “‘Isn’t hehomely?” At the same 
instant John King was saying some- 
thing I could not distinguish, 

The next sitting was late in the af- 
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ternoon of May 27. Among’ those 
present were the Vice-President of the 
United States, A. J. Drexel, and 
George W. Childs of the “ Ledger.” 
The first face seen was that of an eld- 
erly person; but whether of man or 
woman it was hard to say, it was so 
indistinct. Next came Jolin King, 
who told us the materializations were 
rendered very difficult by the intense 
heat and the noises in the street, which 
prevented a perfect entrancement of 
the medium; and that Bullock had 
tried to show himself, but had not 
succeeded. Then came Mary N—, 
who was presented with a bouquet, 
for which she smilingly nodded her 
thanks. Again Mr. W—n appeared, 
and was recognized by acquaintances 
present. At last came Katie King, 
as bright and real as ever. She al- 
lowed the Vice-President and several 
others to take her hand. At Dr. 
Child’s request, she showed her chin 
and throat. The Doctor asked her 
if he might not see her tongue again. 
She at first declined, saying playfully, 
“I’m better to-day ;” but after retir- 
ing for a few moments, she reappear- 
ed and complied with the request. 

At the sitting of May 26, she had 
taken from Dr. Child a blank leaf of 
note paper, promising to return it with 
some writing of her own upon it. She 
now performed her promise. The 
page, which I was allowed to exam- 
ine, was covered with writing in a 
neat and studied feminine hand, en- 
tirely unlike any handwriting now in 
vogue, and entirely unlike that of Mr. 
Holmes, the medium. The writing 
was as follows: 

Flowers are not trifles, as we might know 
from the care God has taken of them every- 
where. Not one unfinished; not one bearing 
the mark of a brush or pencil. 

Fringing the eternal borders of mountain 
ranges; growing on the pulseless head of the 
gray old granite; ever) where they are harmo- 
nizing 

Murderers do not ordinarily wear roses in 
their button-holes. Villains seldom train vines 
over their cottage doors. 

KATIE KING. 

At the sitting of May 25, which I 
did not attend, Katie (as Dr. Child in- 
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formed me) had asked a Mr. Y—-, 
who was present, to let her look 
through his opera glass. It was a 
large ivory one. After amusing her- 
self for a few moments by looking 
through it, she disappeared with it, 
saying she was going to take it to 
London. This afternoon she was ask- 
ed to return it to Mr. Y , who was 
again present. She said she had not 
yet done with it; that she meant to 
look at Professor Crookes through it. 

At the sitting of May 28, no sooner 
had Mr. Holmes retired behind the 
doors, and before we had seated our- 
selves, John King put his face out of 
the window, shouting, *‘ All hands on 
deck!” He had done the same thing 
once or twice before. After some 
conversation he retired, and Mr. 
W—d's brother appeared. Mr. W—d 
then showed me the photograph al- 
ready mentioned of his brother, and 
which was an exact likeness of the 
face at the window. Then came Mary 


N , and after her another young 
face appeared, whom a lady called 
“Kate,” recognizing her as a daugh- 


ter who had died two years ago at 
the age of twenty-one. The mother 
was quite overcome with emotion; 
especially when she went up and took 
her daughter’s hand. 

A few moments after this face had 
disappeared, all at once we saw Katie 
King at the window, surveying us 
through Mr. Y’s opera glass, which 
she returned to him through Dr. 
Child. Being asked if she had look- 
ed at Professor Crookes through it, 
she said yes. 

I asked her if she had heard read, 
just before the sitting commenced, 
Mr. Benjamin Coleman’s account, in 
the *‘ London Spiritualist ” of May 15, 
of his interview with her of May 9. 
She said she had. I asked her if this 
account was all true. She answered, 
“Yes, most of it.” Owing to the in- 
tense heat, the sitting was then closed, 
Katie saying as she retired, that “she 
was glad to see so many skeptics 
here; ” adding that “her true name 
was Annie Morgan.” 
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The sitting of May 29 was the last 
one I attended, being obliged to leave 
Philadelphia the next day. Katie 
King and her father came and talked 
with us as usual, and several other 
faces were seen, most of which were 
recognized. I will omit the particu- 
lars, as they would be mostly repeti- 
tion. That evening, both Katie and 
her father intimated their willingness 
to come out of the cabinet whenever 
it should be deemed advisable; but 
Dr. Child thought that the circle was 
not quite prepared for this, fearing 
some nervous shock among the spec- 
tators that might injure the medi- 
um. 

The facts I have related suggest 
some interesting questions: 

1. Asto the discovery of the oranges 
in the bedroom, which was separated 
from the parlor, as already stated, by 
two thicknesses of plank, firmly nailed 
into the sides of the door and into the 
floor. 

The fact is strongly suggestive of 
trick. But what became of the bou- 
quet handed to Katie King at the same 
sitting? And what became of the or- 
anges and bouquets received by the 
alleged spirits at the other sittings, no 
trace of which could be found, either 
in the bedroom, in the cabinet, or on 
Mr. Holmes’s person? If we assume 
these phenomena not to have been ex- 
tramundane, or that no extramundane 
power can pass material objects 
through solid matter, we might legiti- 
mately infer the existence of some se- 
cret mechanical means whereby these 
objects were made to disappear; but 
would not this assumption be a beg- 
ging of the question? 

2. Were these appearances simply 
Mr. Holmes himself, using a variety 
of masks? 

In this connection the resemblance 
between Katie King’s writing and Mr. 
Holmes’s in the formation of the capi- 
tal Ks seems somewhat significant. 
But those who have investigated this 
strange subject tell us there is strong 
testimony tending to show the exist- 
ence of a certain psychical relation be- 
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tween the alleged spirit and the medi- 
um, causing sometimes a resemblance 
between them in their modes of ac- 
tion, and even in their personal ap- 
pearance. 

But assuming there was some inge- 
niously hidden place of concealment 
for such masks behind the two doors, 
this would not account for the simul- 
taneous appearance, at one time, of 
Mr. W—n’s father and Mr. W—d’s 
brother, and, at another, of Katie 
King and her father, both speaking at 
once. On these occasions, at least, 
Mr. Holmes must have had the assist- 
ance of another person. 

As to Katie King, it was physically 
impossible for a tall man, with a long 
head, long masculine arms and hands, 
by any mask whatever, to exhibit 
himself with a rather small and round 
female head, or with a female arm 
and hand much shorter than his own, 
to say nothing of their exquisite forms. 
Supposing a living young girl to be a 
third confederate, how could three 
persons stand together in so narrow a 
space? How could the two mediums’ 


limited receipts suffice for the support 
of five persons? and how is it that such 
a confederacy has remained so long 
undiscovered ? 

3. Were they puppets, operated by 
some hidden mechanism ? 

The complexion of most of the faces 


was anything but natural. Some of 
them, of a dead white, looked like 
plaster busts, and other$ more like 
wax figures than real flesh and blood. 
Again, in all of them (except Katie 
King) there was, more or Jess, a fix- 
edness of look and immobility of fea- 
tures. This was even the case, in 
some degree, with John King while 
he was talking with us. 

Yet, if these were puppets, it is not 
easy to understand why they were not 
all made to look equally natural. 
And, as to Katie King, no one who 
saw her could be made for one mo- 
ment to believe her to be a puppet. 
Unquestionably, if she was one, there 
has been no such creation since Pro- 
metheus’s time, and the exhibition of 
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her as such would alone suffice to se- 
cure to these mediums an ample for- 
tune. Certain it is that she was either 
a young girl of living flesh and blood, 
or else a spirit clothed in what was 
real flesh and blood to all the senses. 

4. Is there any reason to suppose 
she was not a living human being? 

I answer there is. 

However long a living woman 
might remain in view, no change 
would be perceivable in any part of 
her bodily tissues. On the other hand, 
tissues derived from foreign elements, 
with which a spirit has temporarily 
surrounded itself, might be expected 
after a certain time to show signs of 
disorganization. Now I closely watch. 
ed Katie King’s countenance through 
an opera glass every time she appear- 
ed, and I invariably saw that, on her 
face being first visible, the eyes, as 
well as her other features, were per- 
fectly natural in their appearance, the 
eyelids having all the mobility of those 
of a living person; but several times, 
after her face had been a little longer 
visible than usual, the eyelids lost 
their mobility, the whites of the eyes 
became glassy, and began to prolong 
themselves downwards, looking like 
viscid masses about to roll down her 
cheeks! Of this change she always 
seemed to become suddenly conscious, 
hastily withdrawing her fuce from the 
window; at which, after a few mo- 
ments, it would appear again, with 
the eyes as natural as at first. 

5. Supposing Katie King to be a 
spirit, is she the identical Katie King 
that has been showing herself in Lon- 
don for the last three years to Profes- 
sor Crookes and others? 

Notwithstanding’ Prince Wittgen- 
stein’s account of the London Katie 
(** Revue Spirite ” of February, 1874), 
which, on the whole, describes very 
much such a person as our Philadel- 
phia Katie, it would seem that this 
question must be answered in the 
negative. The picture taken of her in 
London by magnesium light, in which 
Dr. Gully is seen holding her hand, 
represents a totally different person. 
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There is not the slightest trace of a 
likeness between them. Our Katie's 
nose is short rather than long, while 
the London Katie’s is very long and 
uquiline. Our Katie looks about eight- 
een, and is very pretty, while the 
London Katie is quite plain, and 
might pass for thirty. Our Katie's 
head has but a slight covering, while 
the London Katie’s is heavily ban- 
daged. The London Katie’s hair is 
described as coarse, and of a light au- 
burn. Our Katie’s is dark brown 
(darker than the medium’s), and of a 
silky texture. Again, our Katie seems 
to have been somewhat confused about 
her name. At first she told us her fa- 
ther’s real name was King, though 
he was known as ‘the pirate Mor- 
gan.” Afterward she told us the re- 
verse of this: that his real name was 
Morgan, and that her own name was 
“Annie Morgan.” At the London 
Katie’s farewell appearance she gave 
her name as ** Annie Owen de Mor- 
gan;” and though this was on the 
2ist of May last, nine days after our 
Katie King began her appearances in 


Philadelphia, she made no allusion to 
her exhibitions in America. 
But whether she be *“* Miss de Mor- 


’ 


gan” or not, our American Katie 
would really seem to be the spirit of 
some English country girl who may 
have died two hundred years ago. 
“Her speech bewrayeth her.” ‘Of 
course,” she pronounces “ of coorse ”’; 
“nice” she calls “ noice”; “I'll thump 
you” she pronounced, “I'll thoimp 
you.” Her favorite epithet “stupid” 
she pronounced like the English, and 
not like most Americans, “ stewpid.” 

I was telling one of the great poets 
of this age of her calling her father 
“homely.” He remarked that this 
was rather suspicious, ‘“ homely” in 
the sense of * plain” being an Ameri- 
canism. ‘* However,” added he, “let 
us look at my ‘Glossary of Shake- 
speare;’” and there, sure enough, 
he found cited seversl passages where 
the word is used in the same sense as 
with us. 

As directly relevant to some of the 
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foregoing questions, I make two or 
three quotations: 

In a letter dated June 6, from my 
skeptical friend Mrs. D , She says: 

“Dr. Child has had the cabinet 
built entirely across the corner of the 
room, and extending up to the ceil- 
ing, and has two apertures for the 
faces, instead of one. 

**On account of the heat, the medi- 
ums predicted we should have very 
little materialization; but, contrary to 
expectations, and perhaps owing to 
Mr. Owen’s (R. Dale Owen) pres- 
ence, both openings were filled nearly 
all the time with heads and many 
hands. Katie King came, more life- 
like than ever, and very sprightly; 
showing us constantly both her beau- 
tiful arms, and shaking hands with 
Mr. Owen. 

* Finally, they said if wetwould low- 
er the light a little, she would appear 
in form. Of course, we immediately 
had the gas turned down; and then 
slowly the door of the cabinet opened, 
and Katie stood before us, robed in 
white, and looking so pretty. She 
stood.a moment, and the door closed, 
but opened again, and she came fur- 
ther out and waved her hands to us 
very gracefully. 

«She is very short in stature, but 
very perfectly formed. 

“Once she brought to the opening 
two little babies in her arms, and 
many times came with one. They 
were lovely looking children. 

“It was a most wonderful exhibi- 
tion, whatever produced it, 
material or spiritual; and I am glad 
to have had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing such a scene.” 

Under date of June 14, Dr. Child 
writes: ‘* Katie came out and laid her 
hands on the heads of five of us.” 

In a colloquial lecture in Philadel- 
phia on the 26th of June, Mr. Robert 
Dale Owen stated that, on the preced- 
ing evening, Mr. and Mrs. Holmes 
both sat outside of the cabinet, which 
he, Mr. Owen, first thoroughly exam- 
ined; that the only other person pres- 
ent was a lady friend of his; that three 


causes 
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spirits came out from the cabinet into 
the room, ‘as visible,” said Mr. 
Owen, ‘‘and as sensible to touch as 
any human being in this audience.” 

«The first that came,’ he continued, 
“‘was an Indian spirit calling herself 
‘ Sauntee,’ an Indian figure, very per- 
fect. She had a white blanket, which, 
as she advanced toward us, she delib- 
erately took off, and permitted us to 
handle. ‘The second was a spirit call- 
ing himself ‘Richard Laramjean,’ 
dressed according to his alleged con- 
dition in earth life, that of a sailor boy, 
about eighteen or nineteen years of 
age 

“Then came Katie King herself. 
I hope some of you may have achance 
of seeing her; anything I could say 
would give you no idea of her appear- 
ance. I cannot conceive of a disem- 
bodied spirit more gentle, graceful, 
exhibiting a more beautiful character, 
material or spiritual, than she does.” 

Mr. Owen asked Katie, he says, if 
she could show herself raised into the 
air; and he thus relates what follow- 
ed: 

“T saw the spirit usually known as 
Katie King stand in the door of the 
cabinet, and rise gradually from the 
floor until her extended hands just 
touched the top of the door, which is 
seven feet six inches high. 

“T saw her afterward appear with 
another spirit, equally distinct, by her 
side, purporting to be her father. I 
saw her raise her hand and place it on 
her father’s head; then I saw her fa- 
ther step forward to the door just 
outside; and then I saw the appear- 
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ance of Katie King gradually fade 
out.” 

A letter from Dr. Child announces 
that he has felt Katie King’s pulse, 
and found it a perfectly natural one 
of about seventy-two a minute—the 
pulse of a being that was seen by Mr. 
Owen not merely to disappear, but to 
fade from view. 

Finally, Mr. Owen writes to Dr. 
Child that Katie King asked for some 
paper and a pencil for a spirit that 
wished to write to him; that a mo- 
ment after she received them there ap- 
peared at the other aperture a human 
hand, not visibly attached to an arm, 
or to anything else whatever, but self- 
sustained in the air, which wrote 
something on the paper with the pen- 
cil that had been furnished, which 
proved to be “Frederic W. Robert- 
son”; and that the next day this 
writing was compared with F. W. 
Robertson’s signature in his biography 
in the Philadelphia Library, and the 
two signatures were pronounced by 
experts to be identical. 

Such facts as are recorded in this 


paper must sooner or later banish the 
popular belief that departed mortals 
are mere intangible shadows—‘ stuff 


that dreams are made of.” The be- 
lief, like many others, now exploded, 
dates very far back. We read of pious 
ZEneas : 
Ter conatus ibi edlo dare brachia circum; 
Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis, volucrique simillima somno, 

Will Professor Crookes 
from the London Katie King who her 
namesake in Philadelphia is? 

F. J. Lippitt. 


ascertain 





THE GALAXY. 


FROM THE SWEDISH. 


TNE nizht is still and clear ; the lamps have burned away. 

How memories all stand up, from long departed day, 
And mild thoughts float around, like star-beams in the blue, 
And wonderful and warm, my heart is glowing too. 


The stars look down so clear on the glory of the night, 
As if death were not on earth—they smile so holy, bright. 
Know you their silent language? I have a story true. 

1 have learned it of the stars, and shall I tell it you? 


Far away on a star he lived in the splendor of the sky ; 
On another sun she dwelt, in another star-path high ; 
And Salami she was called, Zulamith the name he bore, 
When they loved each other well, upon this earthly shore. 


Their steps were parted here, by death and sorrow too ; 
But soon on their death rest the shining white wings grew. 
Yet all the heaven’s glory to them no joy could give, 
While they on distant suns, so sundered far, must live. 


In their blue highest home, on each other oft they thought, 
But all their love and longing to them no comfort brought : 
For Salami and Zulamith, their sundered path between, 

A boundless space and countless suns like gulf of glory gleam. 


By longing power Zulamith was so consumed one night, 
He began from world to world to build a bridge of light ; 
And Salami, like him, from the border of her sun, 
From pole to pole herself a bridge of light begun. 


A thousand years they build, with faith’s unconquered might ; 
And so the Galaxy was built--star-bridge of beaming light. 

It did heaven’s highest arch of Zodiac path embrace 

And strand to strand together bind of widest ocean space. 


The cherubs, seized with fright, quick to the Almighty fled. 

See, Lord, what Salami and Zulamith have built, they said. 

But the Almighty smiled, in clear light round Him shone : 

** What love upon my world hath built, that I will not break down.” 


And Salami and Zulamith soon as the bridge was through, 
They sprang into each other’s arms, and straightway in the blue 
The clearest star in all the heavens in their path upward rose 
As after thousand sorrow years, in bloom their one heart glows. 


And all who on this darkened earth have loved each other dear, 

By sin and sorrow, pain and death, so sadly parted here, 

If they could build a bridge of faith, from world to world so blest, 

Then surely it should reach their love ; their longing could find rest. 
Lypia M. Miniarp. 
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II. 


N order to thoroughly comprehend 
an action or an art, a person 
must first have acquainted himself 
with the leading or central idea 
which has impelled the former or 
given rise to the latter; and, having 
once gained this initiatory step, he 
must next begin to think from this 
outward. 

We purpose to briefly consider the 
art of etching from this standpoint. 
The central idea of the art has been 
very accurately defined as ‘‘the free 
expression of purely artistic thought.” 
Now, whoever shall have acknowl- 
edged this definition as a fundamental 
precept may readily form a just opin- 
ion of the merits of any specimen of 
the art that may have been placed be- 
fore him; for in the ratio of the etch- 
ing’s fulfilment or divergence from 
this kind of expression must it be 
regarded as either good or bad. 

An eminent French critic, M. 
Charles Blanc, says: ‘ Examining 
once a portfolio of engravings with 
an excellent landscapist, he said: 
‘Painters make pictures upon their 


good and bad days, but one uses acid 


upon the good days.’ By an etching 


is understood among artists a compo- 
sition conceived ina happy moment, 
engraved as it is invented, whose exe- 
cution is rapid, facile, without prepar- 
ation, familiar as conversation, pi- 
quant as a stroke of wit. The print is 
not a translation of impressions; it is 
an original work. The artist himself 
writes upon it his thought and his 
memories.” 

On joyous, sunshiny days, the ma- 
jority of human beings are apt to be 
in a joyous and sunshiny mood of 
mind. The splendor of celestial illu- 
mination rarely fails to penetrate the 
inmost heart of man, and to awaken 
the emotions of his soul to a thrilling 
sense of his own happiness. But when 


the sky is dull and gloomy and dark, 
shadowy clouds hover threateningly 
over field and forest, mankind is like- 
wise a sharer of this monotonous as- 
pect. The dreariest of days may find 
the intellectual painter at work with- 
out the least annoyance; while the 
etcher, temporarily forgetting his 
wonted occupations, is now forced to 
resort to something else. 

For the etcher, the morning must be 
beautiful, the air soft and balmy with 
the odors of bud and blossom, the birds 
tuneful in their matutinal callings, 
the trees gorgeous in their freshest 
livery, and the sward glittering in its 
dewy lustre. Allured by so many 
natural charms, and actuated by noble 
parposes, the etcher goes forth from 
his chamber with his soul respondent to 
the fulness and glory of the outer world. 

He begins his work, not so much as 
an artist as an improvisatore ; his exe- 
cution is swift, airy, and graceful; he 
glances, he thinks, and traces the 
thought not like one remindful of old 
precepts and technicalities, but with a 
freedom of expression which is evolv- 
ed naturally from his mental organi- 
zation. His work is as the imprint of 
a kiss—mere nothingness, and yet 
beautiful, light, momentary, and easily 
forgotten. Even the causes and their 
effects are ultimately lost in the abun- 
dance of changing scenery. 

His subjects are not studied; neither 
are they burdensome nor confused by 
heterogeneous elements. A shelving 
rock, a secluded by-path through the 
forest, a lone hut, an old. and _pictur- 
esque ruin, a bevy of happy children 
loitering around an well- 
sweep, a group of cattle, a rivulet 
lazily threading a narrow vale—such 
are only a few among a thousand and 
one scenes which meet his eye and 
serve to concentrate and to arouse his 
skill. 


ancient 
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And even now our portrait of the 
etcher and his work is not complete. 
He may be abundantly able to express 
artistic thought with all possible grace 
and beauty, and yet, if he lacks free- 
dom of execution and what may here 
be termed spirited smoothness, he 
cannot properly be termed a genuine 
etcher; and vice versa, if we grant 
him the requisite freedom of execu- 
tion and the spirited smoothness with- 
out the thought—that is, the artistic 
comprehension of interesting points— 
he can be said to be no more of an 
etcher than any ambitious school-boy, 
who, for the amusement of his fellows, 
scratches hideous designs upon a 
greasy slate. 

Hence, in our definition of an etch- 
er must be understood the union in 
one individual of a freedom of artistic 
execution and a purity of artistic 
thought. If the foregoing definition 


be true, the reader will undoubtedly 
be willing to admit that there are only 
avery few genuine etchers and very 


many amateurs. This, we believe, is 
an undisputed fact. But why? 

Many writers have fallen into error, 
and greatly misled public opinion, in 
saying that etching is one of the easi- 
est of arts to engage in. Mr. Pal- 
grave, in a recent criticism, remarks, 
that ** Mr. Haden,” a talented English 
etcher of the present day, ‘ has wise- 
ly chosen that branch of art which 
lays by far the smallest stress on a 
long course of manual practise. En- 
graving in its severest forms must 
probably be placed below oil-painting 
or sculpture in its manual demands. 
But the highest skill in etching might 
be reached sooner than the skill to lay 
one square inch of even lines with the 
graver.” 

Unfortunately for our understand- 
ing, Mr. Palgrave does not tell us 
what he means by “ highest skill,” nor 
by whom it may be attained. If the 
critic himself had ever handled the 
etching needle, and thereby based his 
decision upon his own experience, he 
might haye added that the “highest 
skill” is reached by not more than 
one out of a thousand aspirants. 
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“No method is more simple, more 
direct, more personnel than etching,” 
gayly exclaims M. Gautier. ‘A plate 
of copper coated with varnish, some 
needles, a knife, a burnisher, a bottle 
of acid—this is the stock of tools.” But 
no mention is made of the endless dif- 
ficulties which constantly beset the 
path—difficulties which are not soon 
forgotten, and which must be, sooner 
or later, overcome. To speak of etch- 
ing as an art “ peculiarly adapted to 
the leisure moments of young people ” 
appears to us to be the very climax of 
madness. With as much appropriate- 
ness might poesy be suggested to un- 
encumbered youth as a delectable field 
for practise. 

Apropos, in a pleasantly written let- 
ter prefixed to Lalanne’s little Traité 
de la Gravure a l'eau-forte, M. Blanc 
remarks, with perfect innocence: 
* Ah! si les artistes qui aiment a fixer 
une impression fugitive, si les riches 
qui sont blasés sur les plaisirs de la 
photographie savaient combien est pi- 
quant J'interét de l’eau-forte, votre 
petit ouvrage aurait un succés fou. II 
n’est pas jusqu’aux femmes élégantes 
et lettrées qui fatiguées de leur dé- 
soeuvrement et de leurs chiffons ne 
puissent trouver un délassement plein 
d’attraits dans l’art de dessiner sur le 
vernis et d’y faire mordre avec esprit 
leurs fantaisies d’un jour.” 

Will the reader pause and imagine, 
for a single moment, all of our young 
and lovely-faced women of America 
taking kindly to etching even as to 
music; soiling their dainty fingers 
with smoke and varnish, pricking 
them with needles, and burning them 
with acid, so that at last the delicate 
paleness relapses into a dirty brown 
or saffron-yellow? What a stirring 
sensation it would be; and how grand 
an accomplishment and fascinating 
would be added to the already large 
list! Only the incredulous will deny 
that the art of etching will be general- 
ly practised in forthcoming years, and 
that, too, by the prettiest and daintiest 
of the fair sex. 

Indeed, we sincerely hope that such 
will be the case. No harm will come 
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from it, provided a right beginning 
shall have been made; and surely 
there may result not a little good. We 
cherish small respect for a woman 
who undertakes to assume the perni- 
cious burdens of a sculptor’s life. Such 
labors are totally unfitted to her phy- 
sical nature; itis too much like at- 
tempting to pile Ossa upon Pelion, 
and the results are rarely commensur- 
ate with the efforts. 

Young women may learn to etch, 
after a fashion, and still preserve the 
tenderness of their sex; and as yet 
we are unable to foresee any detri- 
ment to health which they will be 
liable to encounter in the undertaking. 
As regards the art itself, we cannot 
speak with equal assurance of the ad- 
vantage to be derived. Certain it is 
that the market value of copper will 
steadily advance; and perhaps the 
enchanting art will degenerate into a 
delusive fashion. The latter presump- 
tion, however, remains to be tested. 
The learner must first assure himself 
that the art is a difficult one, and go 
ahead. When the start has once been 
made, it will not be so easy to spoil a 
good thing as many people suppose. 

And now a few words relative to 
another error equally ludicrous. 
There are those among us who hon- 
estly believe that etching is only the 
technical name for common pen-and- 
ink drawing. We remember to have 
seen, not long since, a volume con- 
taining a dozen or more drawings, 
which the publisher, and probably 
with the free consent of the designer, 
had advertised as so many “ admira- 
ble etchings.” A mere glance was 
sufficient to detect the imposition; 
and yet hundreds were seemingly 
willing to pay five dollars for what in 
reality were not worth fifty cents. 

We here quote, on this point, some 
remarks from Mr. Hamerton’s rather 
cumbersome and still pleasant vol- 
ume on “ Etching and Etchers.” He 
writes: “ When a person has become 
clearly aware of the existence of etch- 
ing as an art distinct from pen-draw- 
ing and not intended to be an imita- 
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tion of it; when he knows that an 
etched line is bitten by acid in copper 
or steel, and that the rest of the plate 
is covered with varnish, the line hay- 
ing been laid bare by the passage of a 
needle which has removed the varnish 
along its course, then he has reached 
the first stage in the knowledge of the 
art. But he may still be liable to a 
wrong estimate of etching, though he 
understands, ina rudimentary way, its 
processes. He may believe it to be an 
unfinished or inferior kind of engray- 
ing. An old printer, who occasional- 
ly printed painters’ etchings, but was 
more commonly employed upon en- 
gravings, divided the etchings of en- 
gravers and those of painters into two 
categories, as being ‘finished’ and 
‘unfinished.’ The plates of Rem- 
brandt were not, in his view, comple- 
ted works, but attempts at engraving, 
which had stopped far short of com- 
pletion because the artist was unable 
to carry them further.” 

Even an enthusiastic admirer will 
readily allow that the art of etching 
possesses nothing of the mechanical 
attractiveness of the art of painting. 
A rich profusion of color in the one is 
replaced by a seemingly careless as- 
semblage of black lines in the other; 
and these lines are only significant 
under certain and severe conditions. 
Moreover, the lines in the etching 
have nothing of the apparent neatness 
of the line-engraving, or the softness 
of the mezzo-tint; and this latter fact 
is quite enough to depreciate an etch- 
ing’s worth in the opinion of many in- 
dividuals. 

The mere failure of an art to become 
popular is no sign of its utter worth- 
lessness; on the contrary, it speaks 
volumes in its praise. An art which 
has merit in itself, notwithstanding 
that it is wholly unintelligible to the 
general run of people, will always 
have a small public of its own—a pub- 
lic not necessarily fastidious, but al- 
ways appreciative of and on the qué 
vive for good works, from whomso- 
ever they may chance to emanate. In 
one sense etching ought to become 
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popular for reasons that are plainly 
evident; in another sense, it ought to 
remain unpopular, or rather partially 
unapproachable, for the sake of the art 
itself. 

“The extensive sale of bad etch- 
ings,” says M. Lalanne, “would do 
no good to the art; andif etching were 
popular, it is likely that many etchers 
would work down to a low popular 
standard, as so many painters are, in 
these days, compelled to do, or starve. 
It is a matter less for regret than con- 
gratulation that an art should exist 
safe from the baneful influence of vul- 
gar patronage. This is the good side 
of unpopularity; and itis enough to 
reconcile all who truly love what is 
noble and genuine in etching to the 
neglect of it.” 

It must never be believed that in- 
dustry alone will eventually make an 
efficient etcher. To be sure, industry 


will do a great deal in its way, and the 
question is not how much time one is 
willing to give to the practise of the 


art, but rather how much time one 
foes give to it. After all, we may be 
ever so industrious, and still never suc- 
ceed in producing a single plate wor- 
thy to live. 

What is most requisite is 2 keen per- 
ception of the way to follow and the 
method to do. An etcher need not 
necessarily be gifted with prophetic 
vision, but he must have what we may 
perhaps rightly term sensitive vision. 
In some respects he is like a blind 
man. It will not suffice for either to 
think that he is going right, and, fail- 
ing to see the way, he must learn to 
feel it. In either case this sense of 
feeling is all important. 

Very much depends upon the natu- 
ral temperament of the artist to insure 
a rapid and efficient etcher. Painting, 
however we may consider it, is alto- 
gether a slow process, and the painter, 
while busied with the mechanical ex- 
ecution of his task, has ample time to 
reflect upon the truest and safest meth- 
ods. 

Etching, on the contrary, is a pro- 
cess requiring the utmost speed and 
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readiness of hand, and the etcher is 
called upon to think and to act simul- 
taneously. Hence moderate and me- 
thodically rigid temperaments are 
wholly unsuited to the practise of the 
art. But when it is alleged that ra- 
pidity is a quality of the highest im- 
portance, that rapidity which is synon- 
ymous with rashness, and which is al- 
ways endangering the very worst re- 
sults, is by no means to be understood. 

For an illustration of what we have 
just said, the reader need only resort 
to the German and French schools of 
art. As a general rule, German art, 
like German scholarship, is both pon- 
derous and profound; while that of the 
French is lighter and more shallow. 
A German painter thinks long before 
applying the color to his canvas, 
while the etcher will ponder and de- 
liberate for days at a fime over a sin- 
gle plate. Now, witness the execution 
of the Frenchman. He has a buoyant 
heart and a quick motion; he thinks 
quickly also, and to him emotion, feel- 
ing, and observation are as evanescent 
and feeble as electric flashes. He 
dashes off his work in a hurry, and 
rarely, even thus, fails in the desired 
effect. The French, above all other 
artists, possess a genuine conception 
of the requirements of the art of etch- 
ing; and although they may lack ‘the 
stern elaborateness of the German, and 
the nicety of finish of the English 
workers, they nevertheless attain re- 
sults highly satisfactory, because they 
seem to approach nearest to the right 
principles of the art. 

Mr. Hamerton devotes several chap- 
ters of his volume, hitherto referred 
to, to the consideration of what he 
is pleased to term “favorable” and 
“unfavorable” artistic conditions of 
etghing. Inasmuch as only a few cop- 
iés of the work were struck off in Eng- 
land, and on this account the volume 
itself is rarely accessible in this coun- 
try, it may not be out of place to brief- 
ly digest some of these considerations, 
which seem of value. 

First, he insists upon comprehen- 
siveness as being a favorable quality, 
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and in this light remarks that artists 
generally ‘are not remarkable for the 
possession of it. An artist,” he adds, 
‘“‘works compreliensively when he 
grasps his whole subject at once, in 
all its relations, and works only with 
reference to the whole. Etching is 


eminently comprehensive; it does not, 
like other branches of design, encour- 
age the separation of natural qualities 
and the exclusive devotion to one of 
rigid outline 


them. For instance, 
drawing, such as we find on Etruscan 
vases, is strongly opposed to the spirit 
of etching; and that not because it is 
too abstract, but because it includes 
facts interesting to etchers, and so is 
not sufficiently comprehensive. Again 
water-color blotting would be almost 
as much opposed to etching, though in 
an opposite direction; for here, though 
we have light dnd shade, and though 
things are seized by the middle instead 
of by the contour, we now suffer from 
a want of delicate accentuation of 
form. Ifa single stroke in an etching 
is inserted with reference to form 
only, and without reference to the 
general light and shade arrangement 
of the whole work, that stroke will go 
far to ruin it; or if, in obedience to 
exigencies of light and shade, it for- 
gets the right accentuation of form, 
then there wi!l be so much the less of 
that brilliance and life on which the 
power of etching so largely depends.” 

The pre-Raphaelite notion does not 
hold good in etching. If an artist at- 
tempt to give special prominence to 
each and every object in his picture, 
the right effect of the ensembdle is con- 
fused or altogether lost, and the etch- 
ing becomes little more than a stroke 
of skill. The real aim should be to 
suggest rather than to elaborate, and 
to hint the effect rather than to fore- 
tell it; and this effect ought always to 
be general, and with due reference to 
all parts of the composition. 

We have seen it stated somewhere 
that a great etching can be the pro- 
duct only of a great mind. Perhaps 
this is more than truth. A great mind 
is one which sees and comprehends 
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many things at once. Each and every 
action which it influences asserts in a 
measure more or less its own mental 
capacity. This is true in regard to the 
etcher; if his work be weak and inde- 
cisive, or if it be brilliant, consistent, 
and comprehensive in its effect, his 
mental organization is equally reflect- 
ed by these good or bad qualities. In- 
deed, after taking this whole subject 
into consideration, and finding out the 
close relationship and similar identity 
existing between the etcher’s work and 
the etcher’s mind, it might almost be 
said that whoever could write a wor- 
thy treatise on the mental powers of 
man might also find himseif able to 
prepare a valuable dissertation on the 
art of etching. Although an etching 
may translate a scene with perfect ac- 
curacy, it can do so only whien it trans- 
lates the artist at the same time; the 
latter is himself in his work only when 
his subject is thoroughly understood 
by himself. 

Abstraction must be deemed another 
favorable condition, provided it shall 
have been resorted to sparingly. By 
whstraction we mean the act of sepa- 
rating natural effects from their im- 
mediate causes; in other words, inter- 
pretation. When an etcher is unable 
to imitate with precision a scene or an 
object, he has recourse to the power 
of abstraction, and thereby aims to in- 
terpret the effect. 

It is this same abstraction that ren- 
ders an etching so unintelligible to all 
save artistically cultivated minds. A 
child will more easily understand the 
finished drawing of a horse than one 
which only suggests the animal. An 
entire contour is more satisfactory 
than a fragmentary one, which mere- 
ly hints at a dozen things, and in the 
eyes of unthinking people means abso- 
lutely nothing. If an artist cannot re- 
sort to abstraction skilfully as well as 
intelligently, he had better pause just 
where he happens to be; for in his case 
a facsimile imitation would be far 
preferable to a stinted one. On the 
other hand, if he can succeed in mak- 
ing himself understood by abstraction 
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—if he can produce a genuine effect 
without reproducing all the causes in 
extenso of the original scene—it only 
goes to show that he is an able inter- 
preter, and fully knows what he has 
been about. 

A great etcher must possess a cer- 
tain degree of sensitiveness. There is 
a true sensitiveness and also a false 
sensitiveness; the former we may ex- 
tol as being both maniy and healthful ; 
the latter is to be lamented as being 
both sickly and loathsome. The man 
who is sensitive in the first meaning 
is a man of character; his extreme is 
a man of reproach. When one allows 
himself to drift into the whirlpool of 
too familiar intercourse with his fel- 
low creatures, whatever true sensitive- 
ness he may once have possessed now 
gradually relapses into the false. 

True sensitiveness, therefore, is a 
laudable quality of the human nature. 
The man that is not sensitive to abuse, 
to others’ faults and to his own faults, 
cannot be said to possess true man- 
hood. When we lay bare the records 
of the noblest lives, and carefully ex- 
amine the tokens of genius or of talent 
which these great men have left be- 
hind them, we are amazed at the ex- 
quisite sensitiveness therein manifest- 
ed, and at the capacity of demonstra- 
tion of strength so overpowering that 
it seems almost brutal to minds which 
have neither like tenderness nor force. 

“Moreover the softer intellects are 
not rough in this noble way, and so 
they resent the strong markings of the 
greater etchers as a kind of affront to 
their own refinement; but, on the 
other hand, neither have they the etch- 
er’s exquisite sensitiveness, and though 
it does not irritate them as the appa- 
rent coarseness does, it gets no recog- 
nition from them, and remains outside 
their estimate of the artist.” 

The reader must have observed in 
times past how caressingly the virtu- 
oso presses the bow upon the strings 
of his violin. In every stroke there 
was audible a delicate accentuation, 
which lent additional charm to the ear. 
A common musician might have play- 
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ed the simple melody as it was writ- 
ten; but only the feeling artist could 
interpret the piece in its fullest mean- 
ing, by marking certain passages with 
a lightness that completely fascinated, 
and yet with a strength that impressed 
itself on the charmed sense of hearing. 

This delicate accentuation was noth- 
ing more nor less than artistic em- 
phasis. In a similar manner the gen- 
uine etcher makes use of this accentu- 
ation in his works; and it is this qual- 
ity which perhaps more than any other 
gives special value to his results. A 
plain, unadorned tonism, however 
wholesome may be its acceptance, fuils 
oftentimes to excite interest; but let it 
be once uttered with force, earnest- 
ness, and with gentle appeal, and it 
will always have a due effect. The 
etcher is, to a certain degree, a story 
teller, and the story which he tells 
ought always to be replete with deli- 
cate accentuation. Otherwise it were 
much better for it to remain untold. 

It is this artistic emphasis which, 
like the free and unrestrained gestures 
of the orator, speaks most favorably 
of the artist himself. It hints to long 
and profound reflection, and to an in- 
tense personality, abounding in strange 
hints of a passionate fancy, a fancy 
alike secret and subdued. Suit the ac- 
tion to the word, and the word to the 
action, was the injunction of Prince 
Hamlet to the players. The etcher, 
working on the same principle, must 
always suit his drawing to the thoughit 
and his thought to the drawing. The 
mental quality far more than the man- 
ual dexterity of the artist invoives 
within itself the secret of his dream, 
His work is in a measure enigmati- 
cal, and the longer we attempt to solve 
it the stronger grows our appreciation 
of both artist and art. 

We may now turn to a somewhat 
hasty examination of the several 
schools of etching; and first to that 
school which sprung up in the Nether- 
lands. 

Albrecht Diirer is chiefly known to 
us by his engravings, in very many of 
which he exhibits most admirable 
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drawing, and skill in the management 
of the burin; but as a painter his ideas 
of color were false, his chiaroscuro ar- 
bitrary, and his perspective disceptive 
and undefined. He was one of the 
earliest if indeed not the first to 
practise the art of etching, but only 
very rarely. Whenever we are 
brought face to face with one of his 
examples of the art, we feel as if we 
should never be able to get at the bot- 
tom of it. His etchings are so myste- 
rious in every way, so reflective of the 
artist’s self, that to know the work one 
must first acquaint himself of the men- 
tal life of the man. This almost unde- 
finable characteristic imparts to his 
pictures their chiefest source of inter- 
est. 

For this reason many of Diirer’s 
works will always prove a secret to 
those who gaze upon them. His most 
successful etchings are those of sacred 
scenes. The “St. Jerome,” dated 


1512—wherein the saint is beheld seat- 
ed in a rocky place, with a book before 
him lying open on a rude table, a lion 


and a little water at his feet—and the 
“Virgin and the Child,” are both ex- 
amples fully illustrative of the forego- 
ing remarks. 

It is a wide leap from Diirer to 
Rembrandt, the very prince of etchers. 
With justness may he be termed the 
representative genius of the art. Both 
by nature and by concomitant facili- 
ties, he was what the French designate 
as ‘‘an excellent eaufortiste.” Rem- 
brandt’s technique was skilful, and 
this was the main secret of his suc- 
cess. Even the best of his works are 
never to be pronounced finished pro- 
ductions; for in truth they are only 
sketches, but such sketches, indeed, as 
would be utterly spoiled if still further 
advanced. His genius was so broad 
and his power of abstraction so deli- 
cate, that he could accomplish almost 
everything by a mere touch. 

His insight into human nature was 
keen, and he may be said to have un- 
derstood some men much better than 
they did themselves. Strange to say, 
he was not sensitive to the charms of 
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maidenly beauty; the quiet and serene 
loveliness of old age suited him the 
better. He pictured Bible scenes with 
a masterly conception; but we are not 
so sure that he was ever religiously 
inclined, and did not resort to these 
scenes conventionally. 

In some respects, though of course 
with a wide difference in others, he 
was the precedent of Hogarth. Sev- 
eral of his works have a licentious air 
about them; and this was owing not 
so much to a depressed condition of 
the artist's mental organization as to 
a clear intelligence on his part that 
such phases of debased character are 
decreed by nature, and go to make up 
avery large portion of the oscuro of 
human existence. Rembrandt, and 
Hogarth after him, found things as 
they actually existed, and did not scru- 
ple to tell the truth, whether of splen- 
dor or shade. 

The aim of art, commonly speaking, 
is the delineation of beauty or grace. 
Rembrandt placed stern and manly 
grandeur above either, and looked 
upon beauty as something secondary, 
and even undesirable. 

Among the best etchings of the ar- 
tist may be cited “ Abraham dismiss- 
ing Hagar,” remarkable for its ex- 
ceedingly fine delicacy of expression; 
“Abraham’s Sacrifice,” frank and full 
of vital energy; the “Return of 
the Prodigal Son,” dramatic enough, 
but somewhat hideous in its concep- 
tion; ‘Christ and the Samaritan,” 
the “Triumphs of Mordecai,” and 
“St Jerome in his Chamber,” all ex- 
amples of goodly character. The 
“Death of the Virgin” is the most 
fascinating of all the master’s etch- 
ings. The ideais sound and accurate, 
the drawing generally admirable, and 
the use of the line is so perfect that 
one might search in vain to find a 
more typical example of what the art 
is able to attain. 

Among the less religious subjects, 
the various pictures of the beggars, 
especially the “Fat Beggar ” and the 
“Beggar Family,” are worthy of 
study. The “Youth surprised by 
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Death” is attractive on account of the 
elegant form of the young man. Rem- 
brandt’s nude figures are not to be re- 
garded as successful, being nearly all 
of them coarse, andeven vulgar. The 
artist’s portraits, however, are much 
better. He pictured himself thirty 
times at least, his aged mother seven 
or eight times, and his wife three or 
four. The earliest portrait of his 
mother—executed when the artist was 
twenty-one years of age—may proper- 
ly be deemed one of his most striking 
works. Unlike his Italian contempo- 
raries, he did not search far and wide 
to find beautiful faces; but, as we 
have already observed, quiet, sombre, 
intellectually mature, and even home- 
ly physiognomies pleased him much 
the more. Thus must we account for 


the existence of a score or more of 
faces which, aside from artistic con- 
siderations, might really be desig- 
nated as the old types of hideousness. 

Of Rembrandt's landscapes, of which 
he etched about twenty in all, we may 
only say that they possess a certain 


air of fascination, without being very 
remarkable either for their vigor, 
drawing, or even vital accentuations. 
The “Landscape with the Cottages” 
is a powerful example of the use of 
the dry point; and that of the “ Three 
Trees” is probably the most admired 
of the rural pieces. We ourselves, 
however, much prefer the “ View of 
Omval” to any one of the others. It 
is masterly, and is one of the best 
specimens of purest etching in exist- 
ence. 

Amere glance at Rembrandt's works 
is convincing evidence of the compre- 
hensive skill of the artist. He did not 
limit himself to any particular method, 
but sought, in various ways, to achieve 
results that should be highly charac- 
teristic of himself. In brief, he may 
be cited and esteemed as not only the 
purest but also the noblest etcher that 
has ever lived. 

The value of Rembrandt's etchings 
has been raised to so high a figure 
within the last half century that it 
would be utterly impossible to bring 
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together a complete set. When it is 
stuted that a single impression of the 
“Christ healing the Sick” was sold 
not long since in London to a Mr. 
Palmer for eleven hundred and eighty 
pounds sterling, some idea may be 
formed of what would probably be the 
cost of a full collection. 

Rembrandt had many, but only a 
few worthy disciples. Of the latter, 
Van Ostade and Bega were the most 
meritorious. Van Ostade delighted 
in the delineation of what we may 
term vulgar humanity—in such scenes 
as centre in poverty, beggury, and 
filth. The peasantry of Holland sup- 
plied him with subjects, and of these 
he usually chose such as were most 
nearly assimilated to the fatted brutes. 
At least his figures are little other 
than these wretched deformities. The 
ideas of beauty, of grace, of tender- 
ness, or of delicacy, were to him ut- 
terly unknown. Even if he had con- 
ceived of such ideas, he would have 
been wholly incapable of making right 
use of them. ‘La Famille” is one 
of his best pieces, and is dramatic, 
powerful, and quite accurate as re- 
gards design; but no one would ever 
think of prizing it on account of its at- 
tractiveness. 

Similar remarks more strongly em- 
phasized also apply to the works of 
Bega, whose nature was even lower 
than that of his contemporary. The 
best work that he ever produced, “ La 
femme portant la cruche,” is also the 
worst, if we except its fuirness of 
drawing. 

Berghem was a firm and precise 
etcher, and was especially fortunate 
with his cattle pieces. But he was by 
no means the equal of Paul Potter, for 
whom posterity cherishes a tender 
sympathy, and who, had he lived toa 
more mature age, might perhaps have 
rivalled Rembrandt in many respects. 
The picture of the cows, dated 1649, is 
etched with wonderful force and bril- 
liancy; and the effect is almost equal 
to that of a pure line engraving. Of 
Vandyck, Hollar, Cavaletti, Rugsdael, 
and others of the same period, noth- 
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ing special need be said. That the 
first possessed all the qualities of a 
great etcher a mere glance at the 
“‘Lucas Vorstermans” will plainly 
show. Well known works attest the 
merits of the other artists. 

Something must be said as regards 
the French school. The very long 
list of etchers stands opposed at the 
outset; and it is a known fact that 
etching is practised in France to a 
very large extent. Perhaps it is a 
fact not so well known, that in no 
other land the general public evinces 
such a cold indifference toward the 
art. The name of M. A. Cadart ought 
always to be remembered as that of 
the first publisher who made etching 
his particular business, and devoted 
all his time, efforts, and means to its 
popularization. It is to him that we 
owe the existence of two valuable 


treatises on the art, those by M. La- 
lanne, and by M. Martial, the former 
of which may have suggested to Mr. 
Hamerton the idea of his sumptuous 
volume on “ Etching and Etchers.” 


We cannot at present dwell upon 
the labors of M. Cadart, nor even do 
more than refer to his laudable con- 
nection with the society of French 
aquafortistes. His catalogue recently 
published—itself the most artistic of 
its kind we have ever seen, both as re- 
gards its typography and illustrations, 
and which, we learn on the first page, 
*“‘n’est pas un livre, c’est un cata- 
logue "—is an eloquent appeal to the 
lovers of etching, and beautifully sets 
forth what the artists of France have 
been doing within the last ten years 
for the advancement of the noble art 
of Rembrandt. 

Among the truly great etchers of 
France we first recognize Claude, 
whose chiefest merit was his vast 
technical skill. As a landscapist he 
has had barely a superior in a later 
day; and all of his works teem with 
beauty and a high degree of tender 
feeling. The reader need only be re- 
minded of * La Bouvier,” “ Le Soleil 
couchant,” and “La Dame sous les 
arbres,” to recall the artist’s distinc- 
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tive merits. His “Seaport with a 
large Tower,” recently heliotyped in 
America, is an exquisite piece very 
justly esteemed. 

The views of ‘“‘ La Tour de Nesle” 
and of the * Louvre” are striking ex- 
amples of the genius of Callot, whose 
reputation as an etcher is higher than 
his real excellence seems to author- 
ize. Boisseau also possessed a deal 
of skill, a certain cleverness of execu- 
tion, and a good fortune in his tone; 
bui the youthful etcher ought not to 
follow him as an example, lest he may 
find himself gradually sinking in a 
slough of despond. 

Méryou was a remarkable etcher, 
and a perfect master of architectural 
design. Indeed, no one in all time 
has ever etched architecture with a 
rarer beauty and with grander effect. 
His plates are models of excellence, 
and in all of them there is rarely a 
line superfluous, or one carelessly 
drawn. It is as good as a feast to ex- 
amine his best works, among which 
are “Le Stryge,” “La Pompe Notre- 
Dame,” “ L’Abside de Notre-Dame,” 
and * Le Pont Neuf.” 

Maxime Lalanne is the first artist 
who ever received knighthood for his 
qualities as an etcher. This compli- 
ment was not undeserved; for, truly 
speaking, his works are both elegant 
and accurate, and the best of models 
for the student. The “ Vue prise du 
Pont St. Michel,” we are willing to 
admit, is on the whole the finest etch- 
ing produced in Paris since the days 
of Claude. ‘Chez Victor Hugo,” a 
series of fifteen smal] etchings, are 
admirable as regards their fidelity to 
fact, and for their delicacy; while“ A 
Friebourg Suisse” is so highly typical 
of the artist’s skill, that a critic would 
hardly hope for anything better. 

What Lalanne is in landscapes, 
Jules Jacquemart is in the delineation 
of still life. In this branch of the art 
the latter is quite unsurpassed. Some 
years ago his father wrote an elabor- 
ate work on the “Histoire de la Por- 
celaine,” which the son embellished 
with a series of almost inimitable il- 


, 
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lustrations. The masterpieces of the 
goldsmiths and the artistic wares of 
the potter were etched by him with a 
skill and accuracy really marvellous. 
Jacquemart’s success secured for him 
2 commission from the national gov- 
ernment to illustrate the jewels of the 
Louvre. How admirably he perform- 
ed this severe task a mere glance at 
the leaves of the sumptuous volume 
will show. 

Of the other etchers, some of them 
equally eminent and successful, we 
have space for only brief mention. 
The work of Charles Jacque, of Mar- 
tial, and of Jougkind is altogether 
worthy of study. That of Daubigny 
is full of eloquence and wisdom, espe- 
cially the series entitled “* Voyage en 
Bateau.” Appian excels in crogquis— 
that is, in bits of scenery even slight- 
er than a sketch—a kind of work 
which must be done rapidly, and still 
with delicacy and grace. The “ Sor- 
tie du Pont de Honfleur ” is a notable 
croquis. 

Corot is tolerably good, but not a 
very safe example to go by. Bodmer 
and Veyrassat each exhibit wonderful 
skill in the treatment of animal life, 
the horses of the latter being espe- 
cially commendable. 

And now a hurried glance at the 
English school. Turner was not a 
great etcher, but a very fair one. He 
commingled the arts of mezzo-tint and 
etching too frequently to excel in 
either. Nevertheless the ‘ Zsacus 
and Hesperia” is a beautiful plate; 
and the view of “Inverary Pier” 
shows as well as anything in the “ Li- 
ber Studiorum” what sort of duty 
Turner intended his coarsely-etched 
lines to fulfil. 

Wilkie’s «‘ Pope examining a Cen- 
ser,” and Gedde’s “ Little Girl hold- 
ing a Pear” are wonderful creations, 
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and entitle the several artists to very 
high rank as etchers. Ruskin has 
proven himself an adept in the art, 
even though on a very small scale; 
but we believe he cherishes no very 
great fondness for it. It is pleasant 
to know that his opinions en such 
matters are not nowadays wholly or- 
thodox. Cruikshank has given us the 
“Folly of Crime ” among other good 
things, which, in its dramatic effect, is 
purely a reminder of Hogarth. 

Doyle's merits have been only poor- 
ly appreciated, notwithstanding his 
rare ability; and Samuel Palmer holds 
his ground mainly by the “ Early 
Ploughman,” and the * Rising Moon.” 
Whistler has executed some capital 
work; while Millais cannot be char- 
acterized as being always up to his 
own standard. 

Holman Hunt may be a very de- 
serving painter, but he is certainly a 
most incorrigible etcher. So long as 
he will persist in disseminating what 
he himself must know is a false con- 
ception of the art, he deserves and 
ought to receive the severest criti- 
cism. 

The names of Cope, Horsley, Hook, 
Creswick, Ridley, Redgrave, Tayler, 
Ansdell, and Knight are each asso- 
ciated with works already too well 
known to be again repeated. 

We had hoped to be enabled to en- 
ter into a more practical treatment of 
the art, for the benefit of such as are 
wholly ignorant of it; to point out to 
the aspiring student some of the safer 
methods of study, and the full amount 
of skill and energy required. But the 
limits of our article are already ex- 
tended much further than we had an- 
ticipated; and we must here relin- 
quish the sober facts as well as the 
haps and mishaps of personal experi- 
ence to some other day in the future. 

GrorGE LOWELL AUSTIN. 





HAMADRYAD. 


BOVE the slated roofs behold 
Spangles of dusky gold, 
Pencilling brick walls beyond 
With slender frond. 


Just then they seemed bright water spray, 


Gushing its life away— 

By freakish morning air, 

Swung here and there ; 

A fountain’s restless spire, 

A-lit with sombre fire, 

Curving to influence out of sight 
Its spatters light. 


Undine’s shining tress 

Anon I guess. 

Nigher, it seems one even might 
Spy the mobile sprite, 

And find ’twas but her hair 
A-tangle there— 

Her yellow hair, blown to and fro, 
That glitters so. 


Now the shape has changed again 
To sprigs of mellow grain ; 
Pushing tremulous tendrils out 
In shy doubt ; 

A blind, impatient will, 

A wute desire, 

That the sun-god come and fill 
Its veins with fire. 

And last the thing itself I see : 

A linden tree ; 

Out of the careless street, 

With courage sweet, 

Up from the crowded city square, 
Lifting its forehead fair, 

To quaff the nectar white 

Of upper light, 

To catch the illuminating kiss 

Of morn like this. 

Tricked in tender green, I know 
Months ago 

How its twinkling leaves did shame 
Summer's flame ; 

How I marked them quake and swoon 
At high noon, 

Smit by August’s angry breath 


—_——- 


Nigh to death ; 

Palpitant with stilly shimmer, 

W hose far glimmer 

Clove the tranquil shadowed gloom 
Of my room. 


Tis as exquisite to-day 
In its way ; 
Seemed scarce perfecter, somehow, 
Then than now; 
Though the garb it wore but late 
Be out of date. 
It gives the gazer still 
As glad a thrill ; 
With special added spell, 
Difficult to tell ; 
Whose element of surprise 
*T were vain to analyze. 
Is it charm of leafless limb 
And twiglet slim, 
Sculptured athwart the atmosphere 
In grace severe? 
Or that those naked boughs do glint 
With ruddier tint— 
Seeing their cells can better hold 
The solar gold? 
Or feel we quality too dear 
For beauty mere ? 
Fairness more intimately true 
Than form or hue? 
Does a dim appealing dream 
Of need supreme— 
A vague untutored sense 
Of impotence— 
Pathos of half conscious doubt, 
Sway the branches in and out? 
Do those tree-arms yearn and reach 
In writhing speech? 
Passion that stretches eager hand 
In hot demand ? 
Prayer imperious to wrest 
The unpossessed ? 
May the tree-soul suffer, then, 
Somewhat like men? 
Can perhaps the linden know 
Human love and woe? 
Racuagt Pomeroy. 
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CHAPTER I. 
IN SEARCH OF A MARGARET. 

E had been reading ** Faust” all 
H the morning—I mean Mr. 
Olaf Varberg had. He knew it was 
not exactly the right thing to do on a 
Sunday, but Germany had had rather 
a demoralizing effect upon him, and 
during his six months’ stay in Leipsic 
the original rigor of his notions about 
the sanctity of the Sabbath had per- 
ceptibly relaxed. It was about ten 
o'clock in the forenoon. The sun 
shone brightly, but to Olaf Varberg’s 
eyes it wore a look of perplexity, and 
he could not get rid of the idea that it 
was staring directly at him, as much 
as to say that it was surprised to see 
He leisurely sauntered down 
The 
crisp snow crackled under his feet (a 
very unusual thing, by the way, for 
Leipsic) and the tall trees of the ave- 
nue now and then shook little whimsi- 
cal showers of hoar-frost down over 
the liuts of the Sunday-dressed idlers. 
In the middle of the street people had 
gathered in groups of fours and fives, 
and stood gazing through lorgnettes 
and opera-glasses at a balloon which 
was just rising over the housetops. 
They seemed to be thoroughly in ear- 
nest; their faces wore an air of pro- 
found meditation, and they occasional- 
ly removed their glasses in order to 
discuss the phenomenon with their 
neighbors in a manner which might 
have led you to suppose that it was a 
matter of the gravest scientific import. 
Students with skyblue or scarlet caps, 
and with deep scars in their faces, 
lounged up and down tlie promenade, 
leisurely smoking their Sunday cigar, 
and staring impudently at the passing 
maidens. But Varberg saw nothing 
of all this. The animated scenes of 
the street moved before his eyes like 


him. 
the promenade An der Pleisse. 


an unmeaning pageantry. His lungs 
seemed still to breathe the mediseval 
atmosphere of the great tragedy, and 
with a very pardonable substitution of 
“her” for “him,” he kept repeating 
to himself this stanza: 


My bosom yearns 
For her alone. 

Ah, dared I clasp her, 
And hold, and own !* 


The verse hummed and buzzed in 
his ears; it exerted an almost painful 
fascination over him, not unlike the 
feeling he had had when, on the way 
across the Atlantic, the propeller of 
the steamboat, with a nightmarish reg- 
ularity, had persisted in drumming 
Richard Rushmore, Richard Rush- 
more, the name of one of the passen- 
gers on board. He had been afraid of 
that man ever afterward. 

Varberg had for years had a pas- 
sionate yearning for Germany; it had 
ever been a land of promise to him— 
the home of art, romanticism, and po- 
etry. “A fair-haired German maid- 
en” had always been his ideal of wo- 
manly loveliness and perfection, and 
now he had been nearly three months 
in Germany and had not yet found any- 
thing which even approached that 
much-cherished ideal. Te be sure, he 
didn’t know many German ladies; but 
those whom he did know were insuf- 
ferably dull. Now he must be daring, 
or take the chance of losing his oppor- 
tunity; he must keep his eyes open, 
then take a bold step, as Faust did at 
the church door, and for the rest trust 
to fortune. Still, Varberg had no in- 
tention of giving his love romance a 
tragic denouément ; he was well satis- 
fied to have it end, in the old conven- 
tional way, with a happy marriage. 
“The age of Margarets can certainly 
not be past,” said he to himself, *‘ and 
that beautiful simplicity which is a pe- 

* Taylor’s translation. 
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culiar trait of the Germans is a thing 
which can hardly be overrated in this 
blasé age of ours.” 

Amid such meditations Mr. Var- 
berg had reached the Opera Platz, 
und was about to change his course 
toward Rosenthal, when suddenly he 
observed a young lady crossing the 
street and advancing toward him. 
She was tastefully yet fashionably 
dressed, was tall and well formed, 
but her features were of a clearer, 
more decided cut than one usually 
finds in Germany. Varberg came 
to a sudden stop, and looked at her 
with an expression as if he were 
inclined to doubt the evidence of his 
senses. She dropped her eyes and 
turned her face away as she passed 
him. Under other circumstances he 
would never have thought of pursuing 
a lady; but in the uncertain glamour 
«of romance which to-day had _ possess- 
ed his mind, he had an absurd sense of 
his own irresponsibility, and, little 
heeding whatever scruples might still 


lave been lurking in the depth of his 


heart, he deliberately turned on his 
lieel and followed close after her down 
the snow-sparkling avenue. And was 
she then so strikingly beautiful? 
Yes; there dwelt in her features a 
subtle, indefinable charm, which upon 
Varberg at least made the impression 
of beauty. He could hardly have told 
an hour later whether her nose was 
straight or curved, but nevertheless 
the total impression remained indeli- 
bly fixed in his memory. 

The bells of St. Thomas began to 
chime, and the young girl hastened 
down the street, directing her steps 
toward the church Varberg, 
without questioning the propriety of 
what he was doing, also doubled his 
speed, and entered the venerable edi- 
fice; with characteristic masculine 
obtuseness he even imagined him- 
self unobserved, and began to re- 
volve in his mind how he should 
in the most delicate manner attract 
her attention without shocking her 
sensibility or disturbing her devotions. 
The grand orchestra was just perform- 


door. 
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ing in St. Thomas that day, and the 
church was consequently crowded. 
The Leipsickers usually leave when the 
music is finished, and only a few wo- 
men and children remain to listen to 
the sermon. As the crowd in the 
aisle began to disperse, Varberg look- 
ed about him in the hope of discover- 
ing his fair unknown; but for a while 
his search was vain. A sense of 
desperate recklessness came over him. 
*She shall not escape me,” he mur- 
mured fiercely, and with great strides 
approached the door at the opposite 
end of the transept. 

Then suddenly he caught a glimpse 
of a fur-trimmed bonnet, which he 
thought he recognized, and saw a slen- 
der figure almost hid in the shadow of 
a huge column. It was she; she 
pressed herself more tightly up against 
the stone as he drew near, but still she 
did not appear to observe him; her 
eyes were steadfastly fixed on the 
hymn book. His resolution was quick- 
ly formed; he slackened his speed, 
and, as if quite by accident, dropped 
down into the seat on the other side of 
the pillar. 
to chant in a sort of feeble, irregular 
way, and Varberg felt an irresistible 
desire to beat the measure with his 
foot. The fact was, he had no sooner 
sat down than conscientious scruples 
woke within him; and as men are apt 
to do when finding themselves in an 
absurd situation, he tried to forget one 
absurdity by venting his energies on 
another. He did not observe that the 
people in the neighboring pews were 
all gazing at him, neither did he see 
the shocked expression in their pious 
countenances. ‘Er ist ein Auslin- 
der ” (he is a foreigner), he heard some- 
body whispering behind him, and look- 
ing up he met the eye of an old gray- 
headed beadle, who had just entered 
the pew, and had stopped in front of 
him: 

“Mein Herr,” said the man, ‘this 
is the women’s side. You are dis- 
turbing the worship, and I must re- 
quest you to leave the church.” 

Varberg woke as from a dream, 


The congregation began 
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jumped up from his seat, and the 
blood rushed to his head and throbbed 
violently in his temples. He suddenly 
realized where he was. Throwing a 
glance at the other side of the pillar, 
he saw the unknown lady covering 
her face with her handkerchief and 
shaking with suppressed laughter. 

“You must come at once,” said the 
beadle, as the other hesitated to obey 
the order. 

The situation was evidently bad 
enough; and Varberg had sense 
enough left to know that resistance 
would make it worse. So, summon- 
ing all the calmness that was still at 
his disposal, he quietly picked up his 
hat, and majestically marched out of 
the church. But no sooner had he 
reached the street than his folly stood 
before him in all its terrible magni- 
tude. Like a madman he rushed 
down the avenue, and barely escaped 
being challenged by a couple of stu- 
dents, whom he ran against without 
asking their pardon. Having gained 
the house where he lived, he rang the 


bell furiously, not remembering that 


he carried the key in his pocket, The 
meek little landlady stared wonder- 
ingly at him as he slammed the door 
behind him and breathlessly hurried 
into his room. There he found 
“Faust” lying open upon the table, 
where he had left it in the morning. 
He seized the book, and in a fit of in- 
dignation hurled it against the wall, so 
that the leaves flew about his ears. 
“The devil take all the German 
Margarets,” he cried. “It was the 
first time I set out in seareh of an ad- 
venture, and it shall be the last.” 


CHAPTER II. 
RETROSPECT. 

Four months had passed, and the 
spring had come. To Varberg these 
had been long and weary months; and 
although he had plunged deeply into 
German literature and philosophy, and 
made excellent use of his time, he 
still was painfully aware of the empti- 
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ness of his existence, and heartily 
yearned for something to break its 
monotony. A hundred times he had 
resolved forever to banish the Marga- 
ret adventure from his thought, and a 
hundred times he had persuaded him- 
self that he had actually succeeded. 
Nevertheless he had persistently haunt- 
ed the churches and the promenades 
on Sundays and week days, and even 
with a half-confessed desire to catch 
another glimpse of the fair lady whose 
first impression of him, he suspected, 
must have been anything but favora- 
ble. He had a vague idea that mere- 
ly seeing her a second time would ne- 
cessarily correct this impression; he 
was convinced that his wishes went 
no further, and that the fascination she 
had exercised over him at their first 
meeting had been nothing but the 
whim of a morbidly overwrought fan- 
cy. It was all due to “Faust,” he 
thought, and he had carefully shunned 
the book forever afterward. But now 
spring had come, and nature was 
awakening to a stronger and more 
conscious life. And Varberg too felt 
his blood running more swiftly in his 
veins; bolder fancies flitted through 
his brain, and a vague restlessness dif- 
fused itself through all his being. It 
was the old Norse blood which was 
stirring, and like his Viking fathers 
he yearned for great deeds, and plan- 
ned wide excursions over the land and 
over the sea. His first choice fell upon 
Wartburg. 

Olaf Varberg was, as has already 
been hinted, by birth a Norwegian. 
His childhood had been spent on the 
fjords of Norway, where the grand 
solemnity of nature had tended to fos- 
tera certain brooding disposition of 
hismind. Every hill, every stone, and 
every tree was a monument of past 
heroism, or at least to. his wakeful 
sense suggested some untold record 
of the Norseman’s forgotten glory. 
Not a hundred steps from his home 
stood King Bele’s venerable tomb, and 
on this very strand, where so often he 
had sat pensively gazing down into 
the blue deep, it was that Frithjof 
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landed in the summer nights, and 
hastened to those forbidden meet- 
ings with his beloved in Balder’s 
grove; and not very far from the 
house there was a huge birch, which 
certainly must have been centuries 
old. It grew upon a green hillock 
which the boy fancied looked like a 
tomb. Here under this tree he had 
spent perhaps the happiest moments of 
hislife. In the long lightsummer even- 
ings he would sit there for hours lis- 
tening to the strange, soft melodies 
of the wind as it breathed through the 
full-leafed crown. 

‘He felt sure that it was a Scald who 
was buried here; for in the songs of the 
wind he had seemed to recognize the 
same strain that had rung in his ears so 
often while reading the Scaldic lays in 
the old Sagas. Then strange emotions 
would trill through his breast; he felt 
that he was himself a Scald, and that he 
was destined to revive the expiring 
song and the half-forgotten traditions 
of the great old time. When he was 
twelve years old he had himself writ- 


ten a long poem which he had enti- 


tled ‘The Saga of the Secald.” He 
had only ventured to read it to his 
grandmother, but she had cried over 
it for a whole day, and that he felt to 
be a great reward. His next effort 
was a tragedy in which the hero was 
killed in the first act, and was a ghost 
in the remaining four. His grand- 
father, in whose house he had been 
brought up, did not look with so fa- 
vorable an eye upon his poetic labors, 
and even did everything in his power 
to discourage them. 

Theold Mr. Varberg had had but one 
son, Olafs father. Butthisson had been 
a wild and unruly spirit, and during his 
lifetime had been asource of infinite vex- 
ation and grief to the worthy old man. 
The one desire of his mind had been 
to become an artist; and when his fa- 
ther had refused to furnish him the 
means for going abroad, he had sold 
his furniture and his law-books, and 
had started out in the world as a reg- 
ular adventurer. During his stay in 
France he had caught the spirit of the 
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revolution, and had at last returned 
home full of enthusiasm for liberty 
and the rights of men. Now the old 
Mr. Varberg had always been a 
stanch conservative, and hated the 
revolution with all his soul. He was 
thoroughly convinced that Norway 
was the freest and happiest land on 
the earth, and that the existing state 
of things left nothing to be desired; 
the son, on the contrary, was never 
weary of pointing out » thousand in- 
stances of injustice and abuse, and his 
heart yearned to sacrifice life xnd hap- 
piness for the cherished cause of hu- 
man liberty. Both were strong and 
determined men, and equally unwill- 
ing to yield; and one may easily im- 
agine what must have been the rela- 
tion of the two under such circum- 
stances. 

It is 
count the long and manly struggles 
and the dire failures of the younger 
Varberg in his efforts to plant the flag 
of the revolution in the Norse 
Suffice it to say that one day the sweet 
face of a Norse maiden sunk deeply 
into his heart, and that in his marriage 
with her he found the happiness which 
he had vainly sought in his unselfish 


not necessary here to re- 


soil. 


devotion to the cause of our common 
humanity. He took up the 
study of law, was zealous in his super- 
vision of the extensive estate which 
his father hoped soon to give over 
into his hands, and promised fair to 
become the pattern of a husband, and 
an order-loving citizen. The oid man’s 
joy knew ne bounds; but le was care- 
ful not to show either surprise or de- 
light; he rather seemed to regard the 
change as a matter of course, znd even 
hinted that he had foreseen it from the 
very beginning. But little did he 
know of the combat which it had cost 
the son thus to abandon one by one 
the cherished ideas of his youth, and 
still less did he suspect the ferment 
which was even now stirring at the 
bottom of that strong and generous 
soul. The relation, however, between 
the two never became a cordial one; 
they talked mostly on indifferent sub- 


again 
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jects, and the hopes and desires which 
lay nearest to the hearts of both they 
seldom broached to each other. 

Then aneventoccurred which rudely 
tore the veil from the old man’s eyes, 
and again revealed to him the great 
gulf which separated him from his son. 
After a marriage of five years the lat- 
ter’s wife died, leaving behind her two 
children, Olaf the son, and a daughter 
Brynhilda. It was the love of his 
wife which had bound her husband to 
his old home, and had reconciled his 
large and light-loving soul to a life in 
a narrow-minded and bigoted society. 
Now the old restlessness awoke with- 
in him; his early longings began to 
stir in his bosom, and suddenly he 
packed his trunk and again started 
out in search of the lost ideals of his 
youth. But he was destined to experi- 
ence fresh disappointments. The blind 
reaction which in Europe had succeed- 
ed the enthusiasm of the revolution 
disheartened and disgusted him, and he 
was just on the point of bidding fare- 
well to all that his heart held dear, 


when suddenly the thought struck 
him that there was still one land re- 
maining which once had received the 
gospel of liberty with willing ears. 
And he threw one last sad glance at 


the old 
America. 
His children in the meanwhile had 
remained behind in Norway, and they 
thrived and grew strong under the 
ever-watchful care of their anxious 
grand-parents. The old Mr. Varberg, 
who prided himself on his name and 
his blood, took an intense satisfaction 
in seeing the family features and 
even its hereditary faults repeated in 
his grandson. He observed that 
Olaf had a frank anda generous mind, 
and this observation was a source of 
ever fresh delight to him, not because 
frankness and generosity were moral- 
ly commendable qualities, but rather 
because all the Varbergs had been 
frank and generous. Olaf also had a 
large nose, which is not generally re- 
garded as a mark of beauty; but the 
grandfather also delighted in this fea- 


world, and embarked for 
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ture, because he believed that there 
was a peculiar virtue in the family 
nose. 

The only thing which displeased 
him in Olaf's character was his ten- 
dency to solitary brooding, and his 
love of poetry. And he feared these 
traits the more, not only because they 
had, as he thought, led his son 
astray, but because in his youth he 
had been conscious of similar things 
lurking in some remote corner of his 
own mind. With him an early mar- 
riage and continued prosperity had 
quelled the unruly longings; but what 
they might leag to, his son's sad ca- 
reer sufficiently proved. The only 
artistic enjoyment which the elder 
Varberg allowed himself to indulge in 
was music; and he had succeeded in 
convincing himself that this art was 
in no way akin to poetry and revolu- 
tion. He was always wont to class 
these two terms together. 

He had himself a most sensitive ear, 
and played the violin and violoncello 
to perfection. Every Wednesday even- 
ing he used to gather all the musical 
diletanti of the neighborhood in his 
house, and to play with them Beetho- 
ven’s quartettes and Haydn's trios 
until midnight. Olaf and Brynhilda 
were soon needed for the piano parts, 
and he willingly paid them a quarter 
of a dollar’an hour for practising. 
Among the boy’s earliest recollections 
were these musical soirées, and the 
strange faces his grandfather made 
when he played the violoncello. 

Since it had become definitely known 
that the younger Varberg had gone to 
America, his name was seldom heard 
in his old home. Only his mother 
would occasionally refer to something 
which he had worn, or something 
which he had been fond of in his stu- 
dent days, and would then invariably 
speak of him only as he, with a pecu- 
liar emphasis. 

“That was one of his fancies too, 
poor boy,” she would say; “he al- 
ways liked me best in my old moire 
antique ; and when that was at last 
worn out he would persist in calling 
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all those dresses of mine which he 
liked moire antiques.” 

And she would heave a sigh of re- 
signation, and dismiss the subject. 

On the days when Olaf received let- 
ters from his father a profound silence 
always reigned at the dinner-table, 
until at last the old gentleman would 
lay down knife and fork and ask, ‘Is 
he well?” And Olaf would answer 
in the same solemn tone, “He is 
well”; whereto the grandmother 
would add an “Amen,” “God be 
praised,” or some similar devout 
phrase. Little did the old people sus- 
pect what an influegce these letters 
were to have upon the boy’s future 
life. There was a grand sweep and a 
fervor in these lines which fell like 
flames into his mind, kindling it to 
nobler resolves, and wakening to life 
the good germs which still lay slum- 
bering in its soil. The image of this 
absent father, with his broad pensive 
forehead, his thick, light beard, and 
the dark blue eyes with that strange 
flash in them, still dimly lived ia his 
memory, and it often appeared to him 
that there was but the helmet and the 
mantle lacking to make it the perfect 
likeness of a hero from the Saga’s 
golden times. 

Then one day—it was in the year 
1862 —there came a letter with Amer- 
ican stamps on it, which suddenly 
threw the family into the greatest 
consternation. It informed Olaf that 
his father had enlisted as a private in 
the war, and that he had made ar- 
rangements with a reliable friend, who, 
in case of his death, would write to 
Norway and deliver his affairs over 
into the proper hands. ‘I am hap- 
pier,” he wrote, “than I have ever 
been before. For I have at last found 
a cause worth dying for.” And in the 
year 1863 came the letter announcing 
his death; he was killed on the field 
in the battle of Gettysburg. A slip 
of paper bearing the date of the day 
before the engagement, and addressed 
to his son, had been found on his 
breast. It read as follows: 


My Deak Boy: When this reaches you the 
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hand which writes it will be cold and dead. My 
life has been full of error, sorrow, and disap- 
pointinent, and still I venture to call myself q 
happy man. For my career has been an un- 
ceasing pursuit of that which I have loved 
above all other things, truth and liberty. And 
my joy in this moment is the thought that I have 
a son who will find in clearness that which I 
groped for in the twilight—a son who will finish 
the work which I have left undone. I am con- 
vinced that America is the land of the future, 
and in spite of injustice, abuse, and corruption, 
there is health and strength enough in this na- 
tion to lift the whole world; I mean to raise it 
to a higher view of itself. and of the destiny of 
mankind. Therefore my last -prayer to you is, 
that you should, as soon as you have finished 
your college course, embark for New York, and 
spend one year here, travelling about the coun- 
try, and making yourself acquainted with its 
people and its institutions. If you write to my 
friend Dr. C—— in Boston, he will furnish you 
with money. I have left five thousand dollars 
for you in his hands. I feel as confident that 
you will fulfil this my last wish as if I had your 
spoken promise. If at the end of a year you 
prefer to return to Norway, you will at least re- 
turn a wiser man than you left; if you decide 
to remain, God will also find a work for you to 
do here. I rely upon His guidance. Here on 
the broad arena of life you are nearer to the 
world’s great heart, and hear with joy its 
mighty pulsations; the horizon of your mind 
widens, the grand possibilities of your nature 
develop faster, and you become, metaphorically 
speaking, a larger and a stronger man. 

I have a presentiment that my life is drawing 
to its close. But if, as God grant, you grow up 
to be a noble and liberty-loving man, I shall 
live in you and in your children. Farewell! 
God biess you. 

Your loving 
FATHER, 


Olaf did not show this letter to his 
grandparents. It is needless to say 
that it made a deep impression upon 
him; he hid it in his bosom, and car- 
ried it there ever afterward. A few 
months later he entered college, and 
soon became the leader of the demo- 
cratic faction among the students. 
His eloquence and his winning man- 
ner, as well as the high standing of his 
family, made him welcome everywhere, 
and he gained access to the best so- 
ciety of the capital. But amid all the 
noise and gayety of these years the 
solemn voice of his dead futher seem- 
ed to call to him from afar, and to re- 
mind him of the great responsibility 
which rested upon him. In the sum- 
mer vacations he returned home, and 
spent the long bright days rowing 
about on the fjord, dreaming of the 
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past, and maturing his plans for the 
future. Fate had placed him in a 
strange position, and he often violent- 
ly accused himself and felt as if he 
were a traitor; for he could not con- 
fideto his grandparents, whom he owed 
so much, that which was stirring with- 
in him; and te abandon his resolution 
would be treason to his father’s mem- 
ory. And when restlessness and un- 
happiness oppressed him, he poured 
forth his soul in song, and his songs 
touched the hearts and gained him no 
small reputation among his fellow stu- 
dents. 

Then at last came the terrible day, 
when, after having graduated with 
distinction, he returned home, puli- 
ed from his bosom the fatal letter, 
and unburdened his heart. His grand- 
mother wept and sobbed; then took 
cramp-drops and went to bed; called 
him cruel and ungrateful in one mo- 
ment, and in the next her own dear 
blessed child. But his resolution was 


formed, and he remained firm. His 
grandfather’s giief was not so noisy; 


but it was deep and genuine, and 
Olaf once came very near yielding; 
for it was painful to see the old man 
sitting there so pale and distracted 
in his chair, and then, as soon as any 
one entered the room, waking up 
suddenly and make a desperate effort 
to appear cheerful and unconcerned. 
One thing, however, Olaf was induced 
to promise, and that was to remain at 
home during the winter, and to defer 
his journey until spring. The house- 
hold soon again lapsed into its usual 
routine, and the subject which had 
lately agitated it seemed to have drop- 
ped out of every one’s memory. But 
what is hidden is not forgotten, says a 
Norwegian proverb; and Olaf did not 
fail to detect a secret uneasiness which 
manifested itself in an over-anxious 
care for his comfort, and in the some- 
what strained efforts on the part of the 
family to amuse and distract him; and 
one of these efforts, although indeed it 
had for its object a more serious thing 
than amusement, is perhaps worthy 
of being recorded. 
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One of the most zealous participants 
in Mr. Varberg’s musical soirées was 
the old Colonel Haraldson. He was 
next to Mr. Varberg the wealthiest 
man in the parish, and had an only 
daughter, Miss Thora, to whom Olaf 
had in his boyhood addressed numer- 
ous sonnets and serenades. Miss 
Thora was a pretty, fair-haired Norse 
damsel, and had on her part shown 
no disinclination to become the object 
of the young man’s admiration. Dur- 
ing his college years she had been ra- 
ther more shy and reserved in her 
manner toward him, which his grand- 
mother regarded as a very favorable 
sign. And now, when it was needful 
at any price to keep her boy from 
running away from her, she—the old 
lady—determined to take advantage 
of this early romance, and with his 
sister’s aid she planned a little cam- 
paign against him. 

Miss Thora had always been Bryn- 
hilda’s bosom friend, and there could 
consequently to outsiders be nothing re- 
markable in her coming almost daily to 
the partiesand musicalsat the Varberg 
mansion. Olaf, whowas wholly unsus- 
picious, readily ran into the snare, and 
was easily beguiled into sleigh-rides 
and excursions by land and water, on 
which the two young ladies invariably 
accompanied him. At the parties, 
which at this season were very fre- 
quent among the officials and landed 
proprietors of the parish, he was al- 
ways chosen the director of the even- 
ing, and at his sister’s request he nev- 
er refused to “open the ball” with the 
Colonel’s daughter. Thus the winter 
passed, and if Olaf had not been too 
absorbed in his plans for the journey, 
he could not have failed to observe 
that Miss Thora’s eyes shone with « 
softer and tenderer light whenever 
they met his, and that a serene, mai- 
denly joy beamed from her counte- 
nance whenever his arm encircled 
her in the dance. But indeed Olaf 
had too much to think of, and he per- 
ceived nothing. The great unknown 
world lay before him in the shimmer- 
ing light of a dream, in which the ob- 
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jects appeared larger and of grander 
proportions, until even his own person 
began to assume the dimensions of a 
hero, and the voyage he was about to 
undertake became a daring cruise, like 
those of the Norse Vikings in the ro- 
mantic days of old; and in such a 
mood renunciation is easy. 

One morning in March Olaf woke 
up late, after having spent the greater 
part of the night dancing at the Colo- 
nel’s. He was not a little astonished 
to find his grandfather seated at his 
bedside, and looking at him with an 
expression of almost motherly tender- 
ness in his features. He had evident- 
ly been sitting there for a long while. 
“Well, my boy,” said the old man, 
*you have slept late this morning. 
Youth has need of sleep.” Olaf 
yawned, and murmured something in 
reply. 

«T have come,” continued the other, 
‘**to tell you how gratified I am to 
know that you have finally made up 
your mind in regard to the matter in 
which we are all so much interested.” 


Olaf opened his eyes wide and stared 
in amazement at his grandfather. 
Could it be possible that the old man 
would really give his consent to the 
journey, and let him depart in peace? 

“Your grandmother has told me all 
about it, and indeed it has made me 


feel at least ten years younger. Tho- 
ra is an excellent, sensible girl, and 
she belongs to one of the best and old- 
est families in the country. You 
know that I am willing to give up the 
house to you at any time you may 
wish; or if you should prefer a house 
of your own ? 

Olaf, with an utterly dumbfounded 
air, raised himself on his elbows and 
tried to collect his senses. A vague 
sensation, as if a great misfortune had 
befallen him, shot through his brain. 
Was it possible that he had proposed 
to Miss Thora without knowing it? 
He indeed remembered that some such 
thought had haunted him yesterday 
during the waltz; and had she now 
come and presented herself to his 
grandparents as their daughter-in-law? 
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Old Mr. Varberg in the meanwhile 
became impatient, and began to pace 
up and down the floor. 

“Well, my boy,” he exclaimed, 
“you don’t seem to be quite awake 
yet, or can it be possible that you are 
not pleased?” 

“Indeed, grandfather, I should 
think she might have waited until I 
got up and could have come for her,” 
cried Olaf, answering his own fear rae 
ther than his grandfather’s question. 
** And to tell the truth,” he added ina 
voice of comic despair, ‘I don’t un- 
derstand a word of what you are say- 
ing. I haven't made up my mind 
about anything, except that Iam going 
to America; and if you will give your 
eensent to that, I shall be very much 
obliged to you.” 

“*My dearest child,” retorted the 
old man rather vehemently, “ either 
you are dreaming or I am—or—or 
your grandmother. I must utterly 
have misunderstood her.” 

And so saying he rushed out of the 
room. It would be tempting to re- 
hearse the young Viking’s debate 
with himself while he dressed that 
morning. The first vision that stole 
into his fancy was that of Miss Thora 
in her airy, sylph-like ball-costume; 
he saw the tender glance in her eyes, 
saw the sweet temptation of her lips, 
and the golden cross around her neck, 
which glittered and rose and fell with 
the movement of her bosom. In the 
next moment he half persuaded himself 
that he had actually whispered some 
tender word in her ear, as she leaned 
on his arm in the waltz; that he had 
proposed to her on the staircase and 
kissed her in a corner, just as they 
carried away the ice cream ; and final- 
ly that she had promised to cal] in the 
morning, but would tell nobody what 
had happened except § Brynhilda. 
And now Brynhilda had _ evidently 
after her manner taken the rest of the 
family into her confidence. 

While diverting himself with these 
and other possibilities, he finished his 
toilet and finally went to the windows 
and raised the curtains. It was about 
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noon, and thesun shone brightly into the 
room. The sea dashed against the pier, 
and down on the strand the waves braw]l- 
ed in loud-voiced chorus. The Viking 
longings again awoke, and Thora’s 
beauty and loveliness looked pale as 
the foam upon the beach. It was all 
a dream, and as he reviewed the 
events of the last months he saw the 
whele plot, and he owned that his 
grandmother had played her cards 
skilfully. The old heroism asserted 
its rights within him, and the pleasing 
fancies of a moment ago were now 
but delusions and deceit. And _ still 
(shall I confess it?) in some corner 
of his heart there lurked a vague re- 
gret that it had not all been true and 
real. 

“Good God,” he cried, as he 
slammed the door after him and walk- 
ed down to breakfast—*tGood God, 
what « brute Lam!” 

This consciousness, however, did 
not in the least influence his actions; 
that same day the battle was fought, 
and the end of it was that his grand- 


mother had to quit the field, went to 
bed, and made the house redolent with 
the fumes of cramp-drops and other 


medicines. A whole array of bottles 
was placed on her table, probably to 
impress Olaf, who was thereupon 
promptly summoned. The old lady 
took it for granted that her death 
would immediately follow upon his 
departure; and amid many sobs and 
sighs, she asked him if he was ready 
to bear such a responsibility. If the 
marriage-plot had not been so fresh 
in his mind, he would probably have 
been prevailed upon to give some 
hasty promise; but now tears and 
prayers availed nething. Like the 
pious neas of old, he had no ear for 
prayers. A ged had hardened his 
heart, and the tears ran in vain. 

In the beginning of April, Olaf 
bade farewell to his native valley. 
Miss Thora refused to see him when 
he came to call upon her; but the 
evening before he sailed she probably 
relented, and she met him “by acci- 
dent,” as he was taking his walk; 
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and if rumor is true, she cried over 
him and kissed him good-by. 

How a man of Olafs phantastic 
spirit, and with his latent romantic 
tendencies, would fare in a land like 
America, is not difficult to conjecture. 
Most people at first did not know 
what to make of him, but still were 
kind to him, because they found him 
entertaining and liked to exhibit him 
as a curiosity. The fault, however, 
was his no less than theirs. He made 
no effort to throw off or even to step 
out of his narrow national shell, and 
they did not meet him half way and 
thereby make the approach easier. 
And in his dreary solitude Olaf 
sought refuge from the world in his 
old talent, that of song. He often 
wrote night after night, until the dawn 
surprised him; the memories of the 
fjord and the valley of his childhood 
returned to him in the silence of the 
night; the loors* echoed between the 
mountains, the Neck played in the 
cataracts, and the clear cattle-bells 
made the air alive with music. The 
unambitious story which had been 
thus commenced only to ease an over- 
burdened mind, gradually grew under 
his hands, until the thought struck 
him that it might perhaps find a pub- 
lisher. And a publisher was found. 

A year passed, and the Norseman 
found himself dreaming of great lit- 
erary enterprises, in which the Nor- 
wegian Sagas were to play a promi- 
nent part; and when the time came 
for his return, he wrote home that he 
was too busy for the moment, and 
could not think of leaving until he had 
accomplished what he had begun. To 
introduce this fresh, healthy element 
of the North into American literature 
seemed to him a glorious object, to 
which he would willingly devote his 
life. The American world of letters 
must necessarily be more cosmopoli- 
tan in its character than that of En- 
rope; and if the mighty Yankee ele- 
ment, represented by the New Eng- 

* A loor isa long wooden horn, wound with 


birch bark, which the peasants use to call the 
cattle home in the evening. 
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land States, be strong enough to as- 
similate all these extraneous compo- 
nents, introduced into our lives as 
into our literature by the various for- 
eign nations that flock to our shores, 
then Goethe’s dream of a world-liter- 
ature would at length find its fulfil- 
ment. Not that in this new and high- 
er unity each component part should 
have its own separate existence, and 
be pointed to as so many differently 
colored bricks in an arch; nay, their 
union must be far closer, their rela- 
tion a more intimate one, like that of 
one substance of the human body to 
another, and thus the contributions of 
each nationality would enter in as an 
indispensable but subordinate ele- 
ment in the whole living organ- 
ism. 

These were Olaf Varberg’s reflec- 
tions, of course, not ours; but to tell 
the truth, they were afterthoughts and 
had in no way affected the plot of his 
story. The book was already written, 
and like every young author, Var- 
berg spent many a delightful hour in 


conjectures as to the probable fate of 
his work, and in constructing ingeni- 
ous theories regarding its influence 
upon the future of American litera- 


ture. The possibility never occurred 
to him that it might fall dead from the 
press, and leave no more trace behind 
it than the bubble that bursts on the 
sea. Still, whatever its fate may have 
been in the great world, upon Var- 
berg himself it did produce a most 
marked effect. It taught him to look 
upon himself as a man of letters; it 
revived all the early dreams of his 
childhood, concentrated his energies, 
and clearly defined the aim and ob- 
ject of his life. 

And strange to say, this book also 
changed his relation to the land of 
his adoption; the praise of those 
whose opinion he valued was grateg 
ful to him, and the readiness with 
which they recognized the possibil- 
ities of his nature, and accepted the 
promise of his youth and talent, touch- 
ed his heart. He became in a short 
time an enthusiastic American; his 
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father had, a few months before his 
death, assumed American citizenship, 
and Olaf was agreeably surprised to 
find that, according to the laws of this 
country, he had himself for some 
time been enjoying the same honor 
without being aware of it. Therefore, 
when at the end of five years his grand- 
father wrote and implored him to pay 
a visit to his old home, if only for a 
few months, he was inclined to look 
upon this journey as a kind of literary 
enterprise, and consequently willingly 
assented. At Christmas time he sail- 
ed for Hamburg, but as communica- 
tion with Norway at that time of the 
year was difficult, and moreover he 
preferred to see his native land in its 
summer glory, he immediately pro- 
ceeded to Leipsic, where he intended 
to spend a few months at the Univer- 
sity; and it is here where we have 
the pleasure of making his acquain- 
tance. 


CHAPTER III. 


A DAY AT WARTBURG. 

It was rather in an elegiac mood 
that Mr. Varberg left Leipsic for Wei- 
mar and Eisenach. As the so-called 
express train slowly wound its way 
up through the lovely Thuringian val- 
ley, he had abundant opportunities to 
watch the soft, vague beauty of a Ger- 
man summer day. Between Leipsic 
and Weimar the country can hardly 
be called beautiful, but a June day is 
lovely everywhere; and as the gener- 
ous sky lent its changeful tints of rose 
and purple to the wide plains and the 
stiff, soldier-like planted forests, which 
look like a Prussian regiment on pa- 
rade, their picturesque barrenness as- 
sumed an air of tender regret, like a 
plain Cinderella that mourns the low- 
liness of her estate. And Varberg 
was just in a mood to appreciate a 
tender suggestion; for in some hidden 
recess of his heart the half-confessed 
yearnings were still breathing theit 
faint melodies in tones as vague ani 
as sweet to his ear as those of a wind- 
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tuned olian harp. He dared not 
think it, but nevertheless he cherished 
the suspicion against himself that he 
was fleeing from Leipsic because its 
very air was filled with the presence 
of the unknown Margaret. ‘Love is 
a disease,” says Tourguéneff. “ And 
a contagious one,” added Varberg 
in his thought, ‘It is like the chole- 
ra; it is in the air we breathe, 
in the water we drink, and imparts it- 
self with equal ease through any and 
all of our senses.” 

Varberg spent three days in Wei- 
mar; visited the Museum, the great Du- 
cal Library, the Palace, etc. Long he 
lingered in Schiller’s rooms,‘where to 
his astonishment he found a large por- 
trait of Abraham Lincoln; and through 
a stratagem he even gained admission 
to that forbidden sanctuary hallowed 
by the memory of “ Faust’s” great 
author. It is needless to recount here 
his exploration of the ruined castles 
of Rudolfsburg. Goseck and Schén- 
burg, and the beauties of the Cathe- 
dral of Erfurt and the Thuringian val- 


ley are familiar to every traveller. 
On the evening of the fourth day he 


reached Eisenach. It was already 
dark, and having engaged a couple of 
rooms in “The Grand Duke of Wei- 
mar,” he started for the Old Town, 
and strolled aimlessly about for an 
hour, lost in romantic speculations. 

The foliowing morning he mounted 
the cliff on the brow of which the old 
castle of Wartburg is situated; spent a 
couple of hours in the grand Sianger- 
saul and in Luther’s cell, and finally 
toward evening started out in search 
of the famous Venusberg. According 
to the legend, the old Roman goddess, 
after having been banished from the 
world by Christ, has sought refuge in 
this mountain, and here her sweet 
voice may still be heard through the 
forest silence when she sings her pa- 
gan songs, and lures Christian knights 
into destruction. 

The red sun hung low over the 
western mountain ridges; a soft pur- 
ple mist hovered over the tops of the 
forest, and a slumberous perfume, as 
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of a host of invisible flowers, was 
wafted upward on the breeze. Var- 
berg stood before a large, thickly- 
wooded hill, at the base of which a 
labyrinth of narrow pathways wound 
in and out through gloomy coves and 
arbors. A chorus of unseen waters 
filled his ears with its faint, delicious 
rushing, and its subdued ripple calmed 
his troubled soul like the crooning of a 
distant lullaby. Something told him 
that this must be the Venusberg; he 
threw himself down on the ground, and 
began to gaze up into the sky, which 
flowed on like a broad blue sea be- 
tween airy islands of cloud. The 
great linden trees rustled with their 
leaves, and a faint tremor ran through 
the air, like a vague, expectant whis- 
per. And the longer he listened the 
more strongly his mind became pos- 
sessed of an irrational desire to see, if 
but for one moment, the phantom of 
the ancient legend embodied in living 
flesh and blood. It was a desire alto- 
gether independent of belief—a mere 
regretful wish that all these delightful 
mysteries might once more be real as 
in times of old. Then—could he trust 
his senses?—there was a creaking in 
the copse hard by, and he heard the 
sound of light, hurried footsteps. 

He quickly raised himself on his el- 
bows, and discovered the outline of a 
maidenly figure shimmering through 
the leaves. The boughs were bent 
aside, and a beautiful young face ap- 
peared for a moment, and with an ex- 
clamation of fright, again vanished. 
Utterly bewildered, Varberg sprang to 
his feet; he ran his hand over his eyes, 
and vainly tried to collect his thoughts. 
That face was only too familiar to 
him; it was the very face which for 
months past had been haunting his 
fancy; it was the face of his Marga- 
ret. Looking toward the copse wlere 
he had seen her vanish, he discovered 
a red and white shawl, which in her 
fright she had let full. He picked it 
up, and began to ascend the hill. The 
blood throbbed in his temples, and he 
hardly felt the touch of the earth he 
was treading. Having gained a point 
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where he had a free view of the forest 
below, he sat down on a stone, and 
with his eye followed the course of the 
intertwining footpaths. Presently he 
saw something white which fluttered 
between the trunks of two huge beech- 
es, a few hundred feet away. He 
arose and hastily made his way to 
the spot. It was again the mysterious 
maiden. She had either fallen, or 
from exhaustion let herself drop on 
the ground. Her whole frame trem- 
bled, and she panted violently. 

“Pardon me,” began he. 

She started with a faint cry at the 
sound of his voice, then quickly col- 
lected herself, and made an effert to 
rise. 

‘I hope you will forgive me,” con- 
tinued he, “if I have involuntarily 
been the cause of your fright. A hun- 
dred times I beg your pardon. You 
left your shawl down on the hillside. 
I picked it up. Here it is.” 

He handed her the shawl, and half 
mechanically she stretched out her 
hand to receive it. 

“Thank you,” she whispered. 

“If I can be of any service to you,” 
said he after a pause, ** I hope you wiil 
not hesitate to let me know.” 

There was something so hearty and 
honest in the way he spoke, that her 
fear gradually vanished, and as her 
eye met his, she saw in it a rapid gleam 
of recognition, to which she uncon- 
sciously responded. 

*“*T know it was very foolish in me 
to be frightened,” she said, with a fee- 
ble attempt to smile. ‘But I have 
lost my way, and this is the Venus- 
berg, you know, and it is all so 
strange, so strange.” 

“T suppose you wish to return to 
Eisenach? ” 

‘*Yes; I started for the castle this 
morning, with my cousin. She had 
no curiosity to see the Venusberg, 
and so I went alone. I am to meet 
her again in Eisenach this evening. 
You know,” she added apologetically, 
‘that American ladies have the priv- 
ilege of doing things which Europeans 
call strange; and when they are abroad 
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they are somehow thrown off their re- 
sponsibility, and then they often do 
things which would hardly occur to 
them if they were at home.” 

Varberg had crossed his arms over 
his breast, and stood leaning up 
against the trunk of atree. “Aha,” 
he thought, ‘then my fair Margaret is 
an American. An American Marga- 
ret! What an absurdity!” And he 
was not sure but that in his heart of 
hearts he cherished a vague resent- 
ment against her for her unwillingness 
to identify herself with the romantic 
being his fancy had made her. Her 
cheeks were still flushed, and there 
was perhaps « glimmer of uneasi- 
ness in her dark eyes; her mouth and 
chin were exquisitely sculptured, her 
nose slightly Roman, and her hair of 
a dark brown hue, which lacked but 
the fraction of a tinge of being black. 
The magnificent turn of her shoulders, 
the fullness of her bust, and the grand 
poise of her head gave her an air of 
self-confidence and repose, and even in 
the midst of her agitation, she preserv- 
ed a certain statuesqueness of manner 
and bearing. Somehow, the sudden- 
ness and mystery of their meeting put 
them more readily at ease with each 
other than if they had met in the con- 
ventional way in a crowded drawing- 
room; and having been assured by her 
look of her confidence in him, Var- 
berg sat down in the heather at her 
feet and began to talk with her about 
the history and the legends of the 
place. She answered at first a little 
timidly; then, unconsciously yielding 
to the fascination of the place, she grew 
more communicative, and before an 
hour had passed these two found them- 
selves talking together as if they had 
known each other for years. Still, 
there was a vague look of uneasi- 
ness, as if she were afraid of having 
done something wrong, when finally 
she rose to bid him farewell. 

“T shall have to continue my wan- 
derings,” said she, “if Iam to reach 
the city before dark. Perhaps you 
would kindly start me on the right 
road.” 
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“fam myself going to Eisenach,” 
answered he, ‘‘and if you would trust 
yourself to my guidance, I should 
deem it a favor.” 

“When I think of it,” said she hes- 
itatingly, “‘I fear I have no alterna- 


tive. I have not the faintest idea of 


where I am.” 

The sun had in the mean while sunk 
behind the borders of the forest, and 
the golden crescent of the moon sailed 
calmly through a limpid ocean of blue 


sky. The air was so soft and warm, 
the evening breeze so gently caress- 
ing, and the whisper of the leaves so 
deliciously vague and soothing, that 
mere existence seemed aluxury. The 
air was filled with the fragrance of 
fresh sprouts and flowers; the dim 
shadows of the trees quivered mysteri- 
ously in the moonlight, and the clear, 
flute-notes of the nightingale enliven- 
ed the gloom of the beech copse. 

“Tt is ona night like this that the 
elf maidens tread the dance,” remark- 
ed Varberg, as he helped his compan- 
ion down the side of a moss-grown 
rock. 

“Elf maidens? 
ens? ” 

“They are the ghosts of dead flow- 
ers.” 

“The ghost of a flower! 
heard of such a thing.” 

“That is the consequence of your 
American education,” 

“That is very possible. But I am 
willing to be instructed. You seem to 
be a perfect encyclopedia of mythical 
lore. Tell me why the elf maidens 
dance, and why they dance just ona 
night like this.” 

The road was now becoming smooth- 
er, and while they walked along un- 
der the moonlit dome of the forest, he 
told her the legends of gnomes, elves, 
and nixies that inhabited the moun- 
tains, groves, and rivers of the old 
world. 

“And don’t you think they could be 
induced to emigrate to America?” she 
asked with a merry laugh. ‘ We need 
something of the kind, especially about 
Boston and Cambridge, where the 


What are elf maid- 
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transcendental tea meetings are in 
danger of reducing us all into mere 
abstract entities or nonentities, and I 
don’t know what it is all called.” 

**We get so many less desirable el- 
ements from Europe,” he replied 
gravely. “It would be well if we 
could also import some of her noble 
poetry and romance.” 

“ Yes, indeed ; I perfectly agree with 
you. Only think of it! To have Mr. 
Sphinx of Concord digging in his gar- 
den, and suddenly bringing to light a 
century-old gnome, who sternly calls 
him to account for disturbing the sanc- 
tity of his subterranean home, and 
prophesying that as a penalty his 
race shall be extinct in the third gen- 
eration; and Mr. Jockey, of the Lane 
street church, bathing in the Charles 
river, to wash off the dust of a horse- 
race, being clasped in the cold em- 
brace of a lovely mermaid. And to 
complete the picture, I should like to 
see the Rev. J. F. Larke taking aneven- 
ing walk (if he isaddicted to that sort of 
thing), and being abruptly confronted 
by a group of airy elf maidens, who 
wind their white arms about him and 
force him to dance a moonlight jig 
with them to the music of harebells 
and lilies o’ the valley. Ah, I think 
I see the surprise of the reverend gen- 
tleman,” she added, laughing heartily. 
“TI would give a good deal for the 
chance of looking on.” 

Varberg, although he was slightly 
shocked at her lack of reverence for 
the old traditions, could not help join- 
ing in her gayety; and he owned that 
he would himself enjoy seeing the 
great transcendentalists in a similar 
situation. 

“T could very well imagine Lowell 
catching glimpses of elves and fairies 
under his tall elms in Cambridge,” he 
remarked. ‘In fact, I have no doubt 
that he often does.” 

“Yes; there is something old world 
about Lowell,” she replied. ‘Since I 
read those wonderful opening pages 
of his ‘Cathedral,’ and that charming 
essay, ‘My Garden Acquaintance,’ I 
do believe him capable of seeing 
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things which are hidden from the sight 
of us ordinary mortals. And the ex- 
perience af to-day, this moonlight ram- 
ble under the shadow of ancient Wart- 
burg, and your mythical tales, have 
affected me so strangely.” 

There was to him a glamour of un- 
reality about the incidents of this 
day, and he could hardly, even at this 
moment, persuade himself that he was 
treading on solid earth. It was a pe- 
culiarity of his mind that it wander- 
ed off, on the slightest provocation, in- 
to all sorts of dreamy vagaries, and 
now it was this very maiden, whom his 
fancy had clothed with all the attri- 
butes of romance, who sternly rent the 
veil, and by her realistic talk forced 
him to accept her in her true charac- 
ter. She was evidently not deficient 
in fancy, but she was a true product 
of American soil, and she represented 
those very qualities which he especial- 
ly disapproved of in Americans—their 
realistic humor and their utter irrever- 
ence for tradition. 

They had reached the place where 
the railroad bridge overarches the 
road, and Varberg was just indulging 
in a mental denunciation of railroads, 
when the girl again broke his reverie: 

“How charmingly impersonal our 
talk has been,” she exclaimed. ‘This 
is the second time we meet—I mean 
we have spent several hours in each 
other’s company, and you have not yet 
‘told me your name.” 

““My name is Olaf Varberg. 

“Olaf! What a delightfully barba- 
rous name! I beg your pardon; I 
only intended to say that it was a very 
unusual name.” 

“It isa Norwegian name. I am by 
birth a Norwegian and by adoption an 
American.” 

“My name is Ruth Copley; and I 
need not tell you that I was born in 
Boston, since you must already have 
inferred that from my talk. I have 
spent about a year in Leipsic, studying 
music at the Conservatory.” 

This called for a similar confidence 
on his part; and before they had enter- 
ed the streets of Eisenach, they were 
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both acquainted with a good many in- 
cidents of each other’s lives. The sag. 
roofed, turf-thatched cottages in the 
outskirts of the town, with their queer 
little window panes, gazed upon them 
withaghastly stare from out the moon- 
lit stillness, like that of an eye which 
liesopeninsieep. The footsteps of the 
two wanderers echoed sharply between 
the walls of the stone-paved courts, 
and their black shadows travelled si- 
lentiy and swiftly at their sides. 

“Oh, what a horrid place!” said 
Miss Ruth, unconsciously pressing 
herself more tightly up to her com- 
panion. 

“Do you know the legend of the 
Willis?” asked he. 

“Not N. P.,” she replied with a 
forced smile. ‘I don’t know 
other Willis.”’ 

“Tt is an Austrian legend. The 
Willis are dead brides—maidens whio 
have died between the betrothal and 
the wedding; and on a summer night 
like this, when the city is silent——” 

‘* How terrible!” and she shudder- 
ed violently. 

He paused and looked inquiringly 
into her face. 

“‘T thought you didn’t believe in 


any 


ghosts and legends,” an evil demon 


whispered in his ear, and he was un- 
generous enough to utter the words. 

“Ah, that is cruel,” she exclaimed. 
“‘T admit I do prefer to see the new 
moon over my right shoulder; but 
ghosts—no, I do not believe in them. 
And now you shall finish your legend, 
or I shall not stir from the spot. It 
was on a summer night like this, you 
said “ 

“Miss Copley, pardon me. 
no idea " 

“Yes; when you have finished your 
legend,” she interrupted him. And 
she stood tall and calm, with the light 
shawl flung toga-like about her shoul- 
ders, while the pallid moonlight, as it 
were, lifted and etherealized her di- 
vine form. Varberg’s first impulse 
was to throw himself at her feet and 
madly declare his love for her. Then 
suddenly it struck him that this would 


I had 
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make a capital scene in a story, and 
the heroic spirit immediately departed. 

“Well, since you demand it,” re- 
torted he, in a somewhat injured tone 
(and who would have imagined that 
she could be so obstinate, he added in 
his own mind), “these ghostly brides 
glide at midnight through the empty 
streets, and if a young man comes in 
their way, they wind their lily arm 
about him, and onward they float, with 
wilder and ever wilder movements, 
and the unhappy wanderer is forced to 
follow. Then their phantom-like beau- 
ty lures his senses; he begins to feel 
the spell of the dunce; he returns their 
caresses, and embraces—death.” 

“Girls aways remain faithful to 
their character,” she observed, after a 
minute’s silence. ‘*A phantom flirt! 
What a curious idea!” 

They both lapsed into silence. The 
legend of the dead brides evidently oc- 
cupied Miss Copley’s fancy more than 
she would own; for as they stood un- 
der the vault of the wall which sepa- 
rates the new town from the old, she 
was visibly startled at the sound of his 
voice, and barely comprehended what 
he was saying. 

“In what hotel are you stopping, 
Miss Copley?” 

“What hotel 
Duke of Weimar.” 

“Then we are happily housemates.” 

In the parlor of the hotel they found 
the cousin, Miss Bailey, who embraced 
and kissed Ruth, and declared that she 
had supposed she had been dead a mil- 
lion times. Miss Bailey was small of 
stature, and was as fair as her cousin 
was dark; her plump, round face, her 
pouting lips, and her frank blue eyes 
had something amusingly innocent 
about them, almost babylike. There 
was a certain childlike vehemence in 
her manner as in her speech, provok- 
ed, as Varberg fancied, or rather ex- 
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aggerated, by the fact that she seemed 
herself to be conscious of it. At the 
supper table her guileless eyes, half 
unknowingly, appealed to him in a 
way which implied no small degree of 
confidence, and when his were rather 
slow to respond, she shrank back with 
a puzzled frown, and held her peace 
for the next ten minutes. Then, grad- 
ually divining her character, he did 
her penance in his heart, and again 
the innocent blue eyes beamed forth 
their ready forgiveness. When the 
supper was finished he bade the ladies 
good-night, and retired to hisown room, 
pulled off his coat and flung himself in- 
toan easy chair. A strange torpor had 
come over him; a hundred thoughts 
whirled about in his brain, and floated 
in a nebulous procession before his 
eyes. 

“Do I really love her,” he mur- 
mured to himself, *‘ or is it merely im- 
agination? Ihave imagined myself in 
love with at least twenty women, but 
it usually passed off in the course of a 
fortnight.” 

He went to the window, thrust it 
open, and leaned out over the sill. His 
eyes instinctively wandered upward, 
and in the window right above him he 
‘aught a glimpse of a maidenly form 
in a light negligée; her long, dark 
hair was loosened, and hung in rich 
profusion down over her shoulders, 
and her face was turned toward the 
starlit sky. He must have made a 
noise with the window, or in some 
way betrayed himself, for she hastily 
withdrew and did not reappear. 

“Good gracious!” thought Varberg 
to himself; ‘‘who would ever have 
suspected her of a moonlight reverie?” 

This discovery, however, made him 
very happy for the moment, and he 
concluded that after such a day’s expe- 
rience it was in no way humiliating to 
pay the flesh its due, and go to bed. 

HyaLmMAR HyortH BoYEseEN. 





IN A CHURCHYARD. 


I. 
HE lonesome wind of autumn grieves; 
The northern lights are seen ; 

October sheds her changing leaves 

Upon the churchyard green, 
Where, sitting pensive in the sun, 

While fading grasses wave, 
I watch the crickets leap and run 

Upon a stranger’s grave. 


II. 


There is no sigh of fluttering leaf, 
No sob of rustling grass ; 

The breezes o’er this place of grief 
In breathless whispers pass : 

Yet, like a murmur in a dream, 
Purls on that insect voice— 

That vacant tone which does not seem 
To mourn or to rejoice. 


Ill. 


A tone that hath no soothing grace, 
A tone that nothing saith, 

A tone that’s like this solemn place 
Of memory, tears, and death— 
It darkens hope, it deepens gloom, 
Black fear, and doubt profound ; 
Turning the silence of the tomb 
To more mysterious sound. 


Iv. 


There’s night upon the face of fame; 
There’s night on beauty’s eyes ; 

Nor pure renown nor glorious shame 
From out their ashes rise. 

In vain the shrines of prayer are trod: 
Nor sound nor silence breathe 

The thought that flowers upon this sod, 
The secret hid beneath. 


v. 

Ah, strangely sad, forlorn, and drear 

This nameless stranger’s sleep— 
O’er which the slowly dying year 

Is all that seems to weep ! 
God help him, in the bitter day— 

His heart, his reason save ! 
Who hears the crickets chirp, at play 

Upon his darling’s grave ! 

Wittiam Winter. 





AN ORIENTAL MONARCHY. 


HE monarchy of Siam is one of 

the grandest of even Oriental 
monarchies. It is rife with wonders 
in the past, and full of promise for the 
future. It is emphatically “the coun- 
try of the white elephant,” where he 
reaches his fullest perfection; the fa- 
therland of the noted *‘ twins,” Chang 
and Eng, who were born within four 
miles of its magnificent capital; the 
only country where either white mon- 
keys with black beards or human in- 
fants that were able to swim from the 
hour of birth, have ever been found. 
But rarest of all the prodigies Siam 
has produced is its present reigning 
family, the representatives of which, 
for at least two generations, have been 
so strong in intellectual endowments, 
so liberal and far-seeing in policy, and 
possessing withal a manhood so un- 
corrupt as to challenge admiration. 
The gifts and graces of the present 


reigning sovereigns of Siam come to 
them by inheritance as legitimately as 
sceptre and crown; while to admira- 
ble mental and moral training, receiv- 
ed directly from their fathers, may be 
traced the sagacity and elevation of 
character that distinguish them from 


the other Oriental monarchs. Their 
respective fathers were the two most re- 
markable men of their age and nation 
—men whose genius has left an impress 
on their era. Their early advantages 
were not equal to those enjoyed by the 
sons; but their energy and strength of 
character overcame obstacles. 

They were the sons of a warrior 
king, who waded to the throne through 
pools of noble blood—the only sons 
by his queen, or “superior wife”; 
and when the first was born the joy of 
the nation was unbounded. The 
King, whose wise administration had 
rendered him greatly beloved, despite 
the sanguinary acts of his early reign, 
was already advanced in years; and 
though he had many sons, the off- 


spring of various other ladies of the 
harem, she to whom was accorded the 
proud preéminence of “queen con- 
sort,” the best beloved of all, had hith- 
erto been childless, and the succession 
was in consequence unsettled. By the 
laws of the realm the queen’s children 
are the legal heirs; and only when she 
fails of issue can a successor be selected 
from the offspring of the other wives. 
The monarch’s own will then decides 
the point, and he usually chooses the 
eldest son, but need not necessarily do 
so; andin this case the appointment 
of any successor had been deferred in 
the daily hope of issue by the Queen. 
So when that hope was realized, and 
the lady, Meah Luang, gave birth to a 
son, he was named from that hour, in 
the joy of the old King’s heart, Chau 
Fa, or “ Prince of the Upper Regions.” 
Fétes and processions, songs and re- 
joicings proclaimed the nation’s jubi- 
lee; and royal heralds from the tur- 
rets of every castle and tower of the 
great, noisy city sent forth the glad 
tidings that ‘‘a son of regal lineage 
was born—the Queen of the royal ha- 
rem had presented to her liege lord, 
his Serene Majesty of Siam, an heir to 
his golden crown.” ‘The city was il- 
luminated, costly gifts were presented 
to the temples and priests, criminals 
were pardoned, and thousands of pris- 
oners set free, in token of rejoicing for 
the coming of that tiny babe. The ad- 
vent of the royal babe was, however, 
unwelcome to one person, and that 
yas the King’s eldest son, who though 
never actually named as heir appa- 
rent was certainly heir presumptive 
so long as the Queen remained child- 
less. He was just eighteen—a hand- 
some, dashing youth of gay, reckless 
character, who had inherited his fa- 
ther's bravery and gallant bearing, aud 
was so popular at court that he had had 
little doubt of ultimately succeeding to 
the throne. We can readily imagine 
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how such a youth, proud, imperious, 
and accustomed from his very cradle 
to abject homage, would writhe under 
the thought of taking a lower place. 
On that very night a daring plot was 
concocted—a plot destined ultimately 
to shake the kingdom to its centre, fill 
the throne with a usurper, and alter 
for more than a quarter of a century 
the whole destinies of the nation. 

The young heir whose birth had 
awakened such varied emotions seems 
to have been born both a genius and a 
philanthropist; for I recall many pleas- 
ing incidents related to me by those 
who watched over his boyhood, that 
indicate alike wonderful discernment 
for a child, and genuine kindness of 
heart—traits so beautifully matured, as 
I knew him in his manhood, that I can 
readily accredit the rich promise of his 
youth. 

When Prince Chau Fa had just com- 
pleted his tenth year his brother (the late 
**Second King”) was born, and again 
from temple and palace rang out peals 
of joy and triumph. The affix of Yai 
(the elder) was udded to the title of 
the first born, to distinguish him from 
his brother, who was christened Chau 
Fa Noi (Exalted Prince the Younger). 
In addition to the succession being 
rendered doubly secure by the birth 
of a second son of pure royal blood, 
there was another source of rejoicing 
in the peculiar color and form of the 
infant’s tongue. This the royal ac- 
coucheur said had belonged to one of 
Siam’s most illustrious monarchs; and 
it was therefore supposed to augur a 
career of great éclat for the young 
prince. The elder boy gave no spar- 
ing welcome to his baby brother, and 
thus early was laid the foundation of 
an affection that never waned during 
their long and eventful lives—an af- 
fection so utterly unselfish that in after 
years each for the sake of the other of- 
fered to resign a kingdom and a crown. 

For ten bappy years these beautiful 
boys grew together side by side, with- 
out a sorrow ora care, when, just as the 
eldest had matured into young man- 
hood, the father died, leaving the scep- 
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tre of kingly authority to the son who 
from the hour of his birth had always 
borne the title of heir apparent. Of 
this Prince Chau Fa Yai was of course 
perfectly cognizant, and from child- 
hood he had expected some time to 
succeed his sire; but with quiet, studi- 
ous habits, and a character eminently 
unostentatious, he had seemed little 
dazzled by the prospective possession 
ofa regal diadem. He was just twen- 
ty when his father’s death occurred, 
his little brother scarcely ten, and his 
half-brother, Pra Nang Klau, full thir- 
ty-eight—a bold, crafty, unscrupulous 
man in the prime of life, who had 
been for years, in view of this very 
crisis, currying favor with all classes, 
especially the young nobles, who now 
rallied about their leader, ready to do 
his bidding. None of the late King’s 
cabinet, or those filling high positions 
under the crown, dreamed of danger 
to the legal heir, and so his interests 
were thoughtlessly jeopardized while 
the wily intriguer was making good 
his own. 

Rushing from his father’s death- 
couch, the moment he had ceased to 
breathe, Prince Pra Nang Klau, with 
indecent haste, caused himself to be 
proclaimed King, and levying a large 
ariny, boldly defied opposition. Taken 
wholly by surprise, young in experi- 
ence, and unused to trickery, the legal 
heir found himself unable to cope with 
his rival, and so the boy brothers fled 
in dismay, but found a temporary asy- 
lum among the old nobles, who still 
maintained their loyalty—the young 
ones having, almost to a man, enlisted 
under the banner of the usurper. The 
ports were closed and strictly guarded, 
so that escape from the kingdom was 


impossible; and an enormous reward 
being offered for the head of the legal 
heir, he was hunted down like a wild 
beast by many of the very courtiers 
who, during the last hours of the late 
king, had sworn undying allegiance to 


his son. As a last desperate alterna- 
tive, Prince Chau Fa Yai fled toa 
Buddhist temple, shaved head, 
donned the sacred yellow robe, and be- 


his 
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cameapriest. When this was doneheat 
once, in virtue of his royal rank, became 
High Priest of the kingdom. Thus, 
too, he secured not only his life, but the 
most abject homage of all, even the 
usurper himself; for where Buddhism 
holds its sway not a man could be 
bribed or bullied into laying hands up- 
on the consecrated person of a priest; 
and all, from prince to peasant, must, 
in passing, do him reverence. 

The extreme youthfulness of Prince 
Chau Fa Noi rendering him less ob- 
noxious to the interests of his half 
brother, he was suffered to go at large; 
and after the elder Prince’s assump- 
tion of priestly vows, the younger re- 
turned to the palace provided for him 
by his father, and there grew to man- 
hood. From motives of state policy 
the King loaded him with honors and 
titles; und by professions of affection 
sought to disarm the repugnance the 
boy would be supposed to feel for one 
by whom he had been sodeeply wrong- 
ed. As the years progressed, he was 
regularly appointed commander-in- 


chief of his Majesty’s naval and mil- 


itary forces, and was constantly 
spoken of as heir apparent, though 
never actually holding that rank. He 
was in many respects one of the no- 
blest types of manhood I have ever 
known—his boyhood’s early promise 
being more than fulfilled in his matu- 
rity—seeming for once to verify the 
augur’s prognostications. About the 
“black tongue” I cannot say; for 
though some ventured an inquiry on 
the subject, the Prince only laughed 
heartily, and said: «Oh, my country- 
men will believe anything that is 
marvellous,” but left me still in doubt 
as to the truth of the rumor. 

When the excitement of the rebel- 
lion had died out, and the glitter with 
which the brilliant usurper had daz- 
zled the giddy multitude began to sub- 
side, they could not fail to recognize 
the superiority of their own Prince 
(now, since his brother’s consecration 
to the priesthood, the legal heir) to 
the selfish, intriguing despot to whom, 
in an hour of folly, they had sworn al- 
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legiance. Faint murmurs of discon- 
tent were heard here and there, 
enough to convince the tyrant of the 
fatal mistake he had made in sparing 
the life of the boy Prince. Toattempt 
any violence to the Prince at that late 
day he knew would be fatal to his 
own cause; and so there was nothing 
to do but to endure with such grace 
as he might the mortification of 
knowing that another was preferred 
before him; and by the inost skilful 
diplomacy to prevent, if possible, any 
uprising in favor of this popular favor- 
ite. By the aid of the few foreigners 
then resident at Bangkok, the young 
Prince mastered the English, and made 
very creditable proficiency in Latin 
and French. He studied Euclid 
and Newton with enthusiastic delight; 
understood the use of the sextant and 
chronometer; and spent portions of 
every day in drawing and mathemat- 
ics, in astronomy and navigation. He 
also turned his attention to watch and 
clock-making, which he first thorough- 
ly taught himself, and then imparted 
to a picked squad of his own servants, 
by whom were constructed in due 
time some very respectable time- 
pieces—the first ever manufactured in 
Siam. He cast guns and cannon by 
his own unaided skill; and finally, by 
dint of persevering energy, succeeded 
in substituting for the wretched junks 
of the country first-class ships and 
barques built after the European model. 
The first miniature model was built 
by his own hands, from a drawing he 
had himself made of an American ves- 
sel then lying in port; and when the 
dock was prepared, and the foundry 
set up, his men had no other teacher 
or helper than their royal master. 
Each year during the last ten of the 
usurper’s reign produced some new 
trophy to the energy and ability of 
Prince Chau Fa Noi; and it is unques- 
tionably true that the wonderful pro- 
gress in western civilization and the 
arts made by Siam during the last 
quarter of a century received its first 
impetus from this particular portion 
of the late “Second King’s” life. It 
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was about this period that he began to 
study and to collect specimens in the 
several branches of natural history, 
for which he evinced surprising apti- 
tude; and he is the Prince T. Mon- 
fanoi who in 1843 sent so many valu- 
able specimens of his own preparation 
to our National Institute at Washington, 
and the author of the autograph letters 
that accompanied the present. 

Early in the year 1851, the usurper, 
who for twenty-seven years had occu- 
pied the throne, lay on his death-bed ; 
and just at this crisis appeared the 
noblest trait in the character of Prince 
Chau Fa Noi. The elder brother had, 
by entering the priesthood, surrender- 
ed, for the time, his right to the crown; 
but he could leave the clerical ranks 
at will, and in such case his rights as 
Crown Prince would again revert to 
him. The difficulty was, that if still 
in priestly garb when the King’s 
demise took place, Prince Chau Fa 
Yai would cease to be the legal heir— 
the crown would revert to his brother, 
and he could never again claim it. On 
the other hand, should he precipi- 
tately lay aside his holy office, and 
the King’s malady, after all, not prove 
jatal, the stampede for life of twenty- 
seven years before might have to be 
again enacted, and possibly with less 
success. So preferring a crownless 
head to a headless body, he decided to 
leave the sceptre to his younger and 
This decision 


more vigorous brother. 
was made known to Prince Chau Fa 
Noi, but met with the most strenuous 


opposition on his part. Day and night 
he passed to and fro between the tem- 
ple and the palace, to watch the indi- 
cations of life or death; and when the 
crisis was evidently at hand, he flew 
to the cloister, with a courtier’s robe 
in hand, almost forced the High Priest 
to abandon his sacerdotal garments, 
and replacing them by the royal at- 
tire he had brought, to appear with 
him at the King’s bedside before it 
should be too late. The two reached 
the dying monarch’s presence just in 
time to witness the last struggle. It 
was described to me by an old courtier 
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as the most fearful scene he had ever 
witnessed. 

The royal priest was over forty 
when I first met him—tall and slender 
in person, with a pale, intellectual 
countenance, and quiet, rather reti- 
cent manners. His brother, ten years 
younger, was not quite so tall, but ex- 
tremely well and strongly built, with 
much more vivacity of disposition, 
and great versatility of talent. Both 
were frequent visitors. at the houses 
of all the American residents, botli 
before and after these princes came 
to the throne; and we all gladly 
gave them such instruction as we 
were able, talking over with them 
things they did not understand, and 
giving them general principles, which, 
with astonishing readiness, they ap- 
plied to practice. They frequently 
wore the European costume, and were 
fond of adopting our customs, even in 
matters of comparatively small im- 
port. For instance, about a year be- 
fore the usurper’s death the younger 
brother was dining at our house, and 
seemed highly delighted with two 
paintings representing Christmas 
sports—one a tree with its tiny tapers 
all aglow, and every branch freight- 
ed with the gifts of the season; the 
other the inner view of a dining-hall, 
with its blazing fires, and arches of 
evergreen, and table piled with Christ- 
mas luxuries. The Prince took the 
pictures from the hands of his little 
sons, to whom I had been showing 
them, and after vainly trying to de- 
cipher their mysteries, turned to me 
for explanation. This I had no soon- 
er given than he exclaimed excitedly, 
“Why can’t we have Christmas too. 
When is the time for it. Wouldn't 
it be splendid to keep Christmas at 
Bangkok in my palace, and have all 
the Americans and English present. 
Come, promise me that you will be 
major domo, and give all the orders. 
I will see that every thing is done just 
right; and we'll havea grand time. 
The first Christmas ever celebrated in 
Bangkok! Say yes, won’t you?” And 
so he talked on eagerly while I was 
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canvassing mentally the pros and 
cons of the case, and the possibility of 
getting up a Christmas féte that would 
be at all worthy of the name. 

I consented at last to do my best, and 
my noble friend took his leave almost 
beside himself with joy. When the time 
came I spenttwo or three days at the pal- 
ace decorating the rooms, and making 
or rather superintending the arrange- 
ments for the festival; for there were 
scores of skilful servants in attendance, 
and the Prince himself always at my 
elbow, ready with his rare taste either 
to devise or execute. The salle-a-manger 
was an elegantly frescoed saloon, sixty 
feet in length, hung with long French 
nirrors and fine paintings, and light- 
ed by three massive chandeliers. 
Over the table waved the British and 
American flags, one at each end, and 
the Siamese royal banner in the mid- 
dle, while between were lofty arches 
of evergreen. The dinner and dessert 


were the work of a hundred royal 
cooks, and in variety and abundance 
defy description. 


There were more 
dainties than the entire court ought to 
have consumed ina month; and had 
the princely host expected a hundred 
or two for each of the thirty guests in- 
vited, the provision would have been 
ample. His Royal Highness, who was 
the only native present, wore on the 
occasion a dark blue full-dress naval 
uniform, with epaulettes and buttons 
of gold, and sat at the head of his 
table, with an American lady at his 
side, with his characteristic grace. 
Everything went off admirably, and I 
never attended a more genial or en- 
joyable feast. 

When, a year or two later, this 
prince and his priestly brother suc- 
ceeded to the throne, they in no way 
relaxed their friendly association with 
the foreigners, but received them at 
court in the most cordial manner, giv- 
ing them the precedence even of the 
native nobility. 

The elder brother finding it impos- 
sible to induce the younger to accept 
the throne in his stead, determined to 
associate him with himself in the gov- 
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ernment; and they were crowned, the 
elder as ** First King,” the younger as 
“Second King,” on the 15th of May, 
1851, the “Grand National Council ” 
having been convened for this purpose. 
The coronation was one of more than 
ordinary splendor; and these illustri- 
ous brothers were welcomed to the 
throne of their ancestors by acclama- 
tions long and loud, that yet seemed 
wholly inadequate to express the lov- 
ing devotion of the myriads of hearts 
in which they had so long been en- 
throned. The title of the “ First 
King ” was Somdetch Phra Paramen- 
dr Maha Mongkut Phra Chom Klau 
Chau Yu Hua; that is, in plain Eng- 
lish, “ His Exalted Majesty, the Sa- 
cred and Great King, Lord of Life and 
Supreme Ruler.” This was his inva- 
riable cognomen among his own 
people, or among such of them as 
ventured to take upon their lips at all 
the name of so sacred a personage; 
but in treaties and letters to foreign- 
ers, he was fond of designating him- 
self as ** Rex Major,” and occasional- 
ly as “Supremus Rex Siamensium.” 
He was very fond of the English lan- 
guage, and still more so of the Latin, 
writing and speaking both with very 
creditable proficiency. 

After the writer’s return home, a cor- 
respondence was kept up with both these 
kings till about the time of their death, 
their letters being ordinarily in English, 
interspersed, however, with frequent 
paragraphs in their own vernacular. 
In one from the * First King ” his card 
was enclosed—a fine French card, with 
silver-embossed border, and on the 
reverse he had written, ** With respect- 
ful compliments, to Reverend Mrs. 

—— "(my name in full); and the 
letter, dated ‘‘ Royal Residence, Grand 
Palace of Siam,” begins: ‘Mrs. 

,Esq., My Dear Friend,” ete. 
This matter of titles is one specially 
puzzling to Orientals, whose fondness 
for imposing ceremonials will never 
allow them to omit such formalities, 
while their lack of information as to 
the precise meaning leads to perpetu- 
al and sometimes very ludicrous mis- 
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takes. The King having used, as Ori- 
ental monarchs always do, his own 
title as the superscription of bis letter, 
his nice sense of propriety would not 
permit him to address me without one; 
and he resorted to the ** Reverend ” and 
“ Esquire,” under the evident impres- 
sion that they are the common prop- 
erty of both sexes. He fell quite natu- 
rally into this error, from seeing for- 
eign ladies always treated as the 
equals of their male associates in so- 
cial circles, and thence drew the logi- 
cal inference that the same titles are 
applicable to both. In all other re- 
spects, the diction, style, and penman- 
ship of these letters were most credit- 
able to their author, who amid all the 
cares of State, and the welfare of ten 
millions of people to look after, yet 
found time for the study of languages 
and belles lettres, and the careful in- 
vestigation of the arts and modern sci- 
entific discoveries—especially with the 
view of applying them to the improve- 
ment of his own nation. 

During the year 1867, the younger 
brother, who, as ‘* Second King,” had 
borne the imposing title of Somdetch 
Ghra Pawarendr Kamesr Maha War- 
esr Ghra Pin Klau Chau Yu Hua, 
died, universally lamented; and then 
the “ Supreme King ” for the first time 
really felt the cares of sovereignty, 
the noble-hearted “Second King” 
having from the very outset of their 
joint reign generously taken upon his 
own more vigorous shoulders all the 
cares and toils of their administration, 
leaving to his senior whatever of éclat 
might attach to the reign. The two 
had been most tenderly attached; and 
both were eminently fitted to govern; 
but the life of the younger had been 
that of a courtier, while the best years 
of his priestly brother had been passed 
in seclusion and study; so that 
though the latter brought to the 
throne rare dignity, wisdom, and ma- 
turity of judgment, he was really the 
inferior of the younger in practical 
details. It was plain that the bereav- 
ed monarch felt all this, especially in 
the early days of his great sorrow; 
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but with the quiet dignity that had 
marked his whole life, he assumed the 
double duty; and though a little paler, 
and more reticent in manner, he never 
to the close of his life relaxed his ear- 
nest efforts for the good of his peo- 
ple. 

Himself an accomplished scholar, 
and wurmly interested in scientific 
pursuits, he received and entertained 
at his own palace, with princely mu- 
nificence, the sixteen European as- 
tronomers who, with the third tele- 
scope in the world, went out to Siam, 
to observe the great eclipse of August, 
1868. He also fitted out a royal 
steamer for the accommodation of his 
guests, and accompanied them to the 
coast, the better to view the transit. 
He was then a little over sixty-four 
years of age, of commanding pres- 
ence, and eminently intellectual coun- 
tenance, and moved about among his 
guests with the dignified self-posses- 
sion of inborn nobility. No one could 
know him as he was during those 
pleasant days of social converse, un- 
trammelled by courtly etiquette, and 
fail to love as well as admire so noble 
a character. But this genial enter- 
tainment of his “foreign” friends 
was his last; he fell a martyr to his de- 
votion to science. Wholly unused to 
exposure, he contracted a severe cold 
during the excursion, and shortly after 
his return was seized with typhoid 
pneumonia, of which he died on the 
1st day of October, 1868, after a mild 
and prosperous reign of nearly eight- 
een years. Itis no exaggerated hy- 
perbole to say the nation wept for 
him. Heads were shaved, mourning 
garments donned, and from every 
house went up the wail of woe. 

During the reign of these noble 
brothers the city walls were extend- 
ed, new forts built and mounted, 
grounds and buildings for the resident 
consuls of six different nations were 
provided; steamboats were regularly 
introduced, as well as printing-presses 
and binderies, and steam-presses for 
the manufacture of sugar, the great 
staple of the finest sugar-growing 
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country in the world. Of all these, 
and various other improvements that 
had been projected, I was duly inform- 
ed by my interesting correspondent, 
the present ‘*‘ Second King,” in an au- 
tograph letter sent me in company 
with some coins and other presents— 
memorials of our life-long friendship. 
After speaking in language most ten- 
der and touching of his “ venerated 
father and uncle,” my correspondent 
says: 


Theirs was a peaceful and prosperous reign, 
which must perpetuate their cherished memo- 
ries. Treaties were made with nearly all the 
great powers of the West. Europeans and 
Americans resorted hither for trade. An exten- 
sive commerce has been the result. The city 
has greatly improved in its appearance, its 
buildings, roads, and canals. Beautiful square- 
rigged vessels and steamers are now owned by 
the Siamese Government and Siamese mer- 
chants. Theindustry, produce, and wealth of 
the country have correspondingly advanced. 
My deservedly admired uncle, the late ‘Su- 
preme King,’ reigned nearly eighteen years, 
after which my cousin, heir w the throne, was 
crowned, November 11, 1868, with the title of 
‘His Majesty Somdetch Pra Paramindr Maha 
Chulalongkorn Tepa Maha Mongkut—Supreme 
King of Siam and its Dependencies.’ On the 
18th of the same month the rank I now hold 
was bestowed upon me. Grace and prosperity 
exist throughout the length and breadth of 
the kingdom; and that they may long continue 
will doubtless be yours as it is my earnest 
wish. . Please accept as keep- 
sakes from your friend, the following. .. . 

My honored mother and the ladies of my 
palace wish to be remembered to you. Accept 
my best wishes for yourself, your husband, and 
your son. 

And believe me, yours truly, 
K. P, R. GAWAR SATHAN MONGKUT, 
SECOND KING OF SIAM, etc. 


The writer of this letter was the 
eldest son of our Christmas host; and 
I was residing in Bangkok at the time 


of his birth. I had more than once 
heard his father lament the want of 
an heir, which by Orientals is deemed 
the greatest of misfortunes; and when 
this first-born son was but an hour old, 
the father, in the overflowing pride of 
his heart, sent us an announcement of 
the joyful tidings; begging me, at the 
same time, to come to him, as he de- 
sired information in regard to a matter 
of most profound importance. His 
barge was sent to convey me, and his 
private secretary as my escort; and 
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on my arrival I was conducted by the 
exultant father in person to the prince- 
ly nursery, where my astonished eyes 
were greeted with more splendor than 
Occidental orbs are often permitted to 
revel in. There were three spacious 
apartments communicating with each 
other, and on one side with an open 
balcony. The ceilings were of rare mo- 
saics, and from them depended tiny 
golden lamps, their light so subdued 
by silken shades as to produce a misty, 
dreamy light very favorable to repose. 
Downy carpets hushed every footfall; 
velvet cushions and divans in rainbow- 
tinted embroidery were ranged around 
in pleasant niches near open windows; 
costly pictures were reflected by 
gleaming mirrors that hung from ceil- 
ing to floor; and all manner of rare 
jewels, curious and costly enough to 
have thrown an antiquarian into ecsta- 
sies, lay about on tiny tables of san- 
dal-wood and pearl. Coming in 
through the open doors from the bal- 
cony, I heard the soft, sweet sounds of 
a Laos organ discoursing enchanting 
‘* lullabies,” as if even a royal infant 
understood anything about music on 
its first day’s adyent. There lay, in 
the nurse’s arms, the unconscious 
owner of all this splendor; while be- 
neath gilded canopies, from which de- 
pended clouds of misty lace, were 
placed a crib and a cradle, each fur- 
nished with cushions and coverings of 
dainty white satin; and the important 
question I had been summoned to an- 
swer was whether, in accordance with 
strict European custom, the royal 
child should be laid to his first repose 
in a crib or a cradle! One smiles in- 
stinctively at such a question; yet it 
was not childishness in the father, but 
earnest forethought and grave resolve, 
that had given birth to the query. It 
was but the first step in a systematic 
course of European training, the re- 
sults of which are seen to-day. 

The writer of this sketch had the 
honor of naming that royal babe; and 
as the father had requested that the 
name should combine that of an Eng- 
lish king and an American president, 
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George Washington was selected, 
quite in accordance with the views of 
the King, who was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the character of Washington. 
The little prince never had any other 
name, though his titles were legicn; 
and now, in sharing the throne of his 
cousin, it is as “* King George Wash- 
ington,” after which are affixed the 
array of imposing titles before given. 
He wore the English dress from his 
cradle, and was taught to speak our 
language as soon as the baby lips 
could be framed to utter a word. He 
now reads and writes it with great 
fluency, and like his late father, is 
extremely fond of the society of Eu- 
ropeans and of their social customs. 
He keeps his father’s palace and 
steamboats in excellent condition, and 
his body-guard under thorough drill. 
He is now in his thirtieth year; of 
tall, compact figure, indicative alike 
of strength and beauty; of full, pleas- 
ing face; and well-formed head. His 


habits are social, his manners high- 
bred, and he is a great favorite with 


all who know him, both natives and 
foreigners. He sometimes wears a 
full naval or military uniform, but 
more generally only the hat, coat, 
linen, and shoes, with the Siamese 
pah-nung, in lieu of trousers. Alto- 
gether, he is a fine specimen of the 
courtly Oriental gentleman, worth a 
trip across the waters to see, and ad- 
mire, and learn to estimate. 

His cousin, the “ First King,” is the 
eldest surviving son of the Priest King, 
whose praises are still fresh on every 
tongue, and his memory embalmed in 
loving hearts. This of itself would 
secure the son’s popularity; but with 
his father’s crown this boy King seems 
to have inherited also the rare wisdom 
and far-seeing policy, as well as the 
gentle virtues, of his progenitor. Al- 
most his first official act after ascend- 
ing the throne was to give an audience 
to the American missionaries, assuring 
them of his cordial good-will and pro- 
tection against all interference while re- 
siding in his capital. The next was an 
edict giving full liberty to his own 
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subjects, “of whatever grade, to act 
in religious matters without restraint, 
and promising them protection in per- 
son and property while so doing, with- 
out regard to the religious creed they 
should adopt, or their manner of wor- 
ship or service, whether new or old, 
native or foreign.” But his last edict, 
in respect to slavery—banishing it for- 
ever from his dominions, and declar- 
ing that “henceforth there shall be no 
more slaves in Siam” the most 
wonderful of all, since one of the 
largest revenues of the crown was 
from this source. He has also rati- 
fied all the foreign treaties made by 
his late father; has appointed an Eng- 
lish tutor to his brothers, associating 
with them some sons of the higher 
nobles, to the number of twenty, “ for 
the purpose of having these royal 
princes know their people better, and 
by mingling with them freely in stud- 
ies and sports, acquire more liberal 
views of men and things than were 
held by their ancestors.” He proposes 
toemploy yet other teachers, male and 
female, for the instruction of his 
household; ‘‘and,” says a letter re- 
cently received from Bangkok, * the 
time is certainly not far distant when 
Siam will sustain high schools and 
colleges, both literary and scientific.” 

The First King is now twenty, and 
willin one year more take the reins of 
government fully into his own hands, 
though there can be no doubt of his 
retaining near his person, as coun- 
sellor and assistant, his excellent 
friend, the present regent, and of 
course he will have associated with 
him, in bearing the burdens of State, 
his cousin, the Second King, with his 
calm judgment and practical good 
sense. 

The First King is tall and slight in 
person, gentleman-like and courteous 
in manners. and ever hospitable to 
foreigners, though even more modest 
and unassuming than was his father. 
He evidently believes in moral sua- 
sion, since instead of commanding 
courtiers to wear the European dress, 
as le undoubtedly prefers, he merely 


ois 
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suggests our costume as an appropri- 
ate one for court dress, and promises 
that all who appear before him thus 
attired shall have the privilege of 
standing, instead of crouching at the 
feet of royalty, as did their fathers. 
He bas recently commended the Eu- 
ropean costume to the ladies of the 
royal harem, and ‘it has been adopt- 
ed by them in full”; so says a late dis- 
patch. One cannot help wondering 
if the glorious beauty of those Ori- 
ental houris will be enhanced by being 
peflounced, becoupée, and bepaniereé, 
in our present absurd style, or wheth- 
er this is not really a step backward 
in regard to picturesque beauty, if not 
in fashion. His Majesty uses our lan- 
guage with fluency, takes several 
monthlies and quarterlies, and keeps 
well informed as to public matters in 
Europe and America. His reign, thus 
far, gives good augury for the future, 
both for himself and his country; and 
he has had the rare judgment or good 
fortune to surround himself with cab- 
inet ministers and counsellors of ster- 
ling integrity. 

Who that knew Siam only a little 
more than twenty years ago would 
recognize it now under the liberal and 
enlightened policy that at present pre- 
vails? Then there was an ignorant, 
conceited despot on the throne, who 
went out on state occasions with head, 
shoulders, and feet uncovered, while 
every noble of the realm was requir- 
ed, while in the presence of his sover- 
eign, to lie prostrate in the dust, and 
on leaving to crawl out backward, 
like a reversed reptile. On the few 
rare occasions when the monarch used 
to go abroad, heralds cleared the 
streets, requiring every door and win- 
dow to be closed, and neither man, 
woman, nor child was allowed the 
privilege of lifting his eyes to gaze 
upon even the feet of his King. Then 
the river constituted the Broadway of 
that great populous city, and canals 
its only byways, with the exception of 
a few narrow, uncleanly footpaths. 
Now broad highways and paved side- 
walks have taken the place of wretch- 
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ed lanes, within the walls two new 
streets and a handsome public park 
have been completed, and a good road 
runs parallel with the river for a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles. 

The sovereigns are no longer un- 
known, mysterious personages, whose 
features are regarded as too sacred to be 
looked upon by their own subjects; but 
they may be seen daily in their state 
barges on the river, or riding in their 
own coaches or phaétons, with liveried 
drivers and footmen, on the public 
thoroughfares, and lifting their hats to 
passing friends with Beau-Brummel 
grace. Nobles now ride in private 
carriages, palaces are furnished in Eu- 
ropean style, and visitors to their Maj- 
esties sit on chairs or sofas, instead of 
crouching on cushions before the 
throne, as formerly. Princes and 
State officers while in audience stand 
at the foot of the throne, and speak 
like men to their sovereign, instead of 
as slaves to a tyrant. Prisoners of 
war are comfortably provided for as 
such, until exchanged or otherwise 
equitably disposed of, instead of being 
compelled to work as slaves on the 
highways or gunboats; and the holder 
of that golden sceptre no longer de- 
mands labor without remuneration, 
nor the right of ruling the minds and 
consciences of his subjects. Body and 
soul, all are free, while reason and re- 
ligion alone are considered legitimate 
guides to rational and responsible be- 
ings. What changes in less than a 
quarter of a century! Slowly, but 
steadily and surely, Christianity is 
leavening the world. A single gener- 
ation may well stand amazed at the 
triumphs of liberty and rights its own 
eyes have seen. With guides so noble 
as these young kings at its helm of 
State, glorious progress may be ex- 
pected for grand old Siam, as emerging 
from the mists of past degradation, she 
rises tu her legitimate place among en- 
lightened and Christian nations, throw- 
ing wide the portals of her rich and 
populous domain to the commerce of 
the world. 

FANNIE ROPER FEUDGE. 
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The buildings of the United States Indian 
Agency on the island of Mackinac were de- 
stroyed by fire December 31, at midnight.—West- 
ern newspaper item, 


HE old house is gone then! But 

it shall not depart into oblivion 
unchronicled. One who has sat under 
its roof-tree, one who remembers well 
its rambling rooms and wild garden, 
will take the pen to write down a page 
of its story. It is only an episode, one 
of many; but the others are fading 
away, or already buried in dead mem- 
ories under the sod. It was a quaint, 
picturesque old place, stretching back 
from the white limestone road that 
bordered the little port, its overgrown 
garden surrounded by an _ ancient 
stockade ten feet in height, with a 
massive, slow-swinging gate in front, 
defended by loopholes. This stockade 


bulged out in some places and leaned 


in at others; but the veteran posts, 
each a tree sharpened to a point, did 
not break their ranks in spite of de- 
crepitude, and the Indian warriors, 
could they have returned from their 
happy hunting grounds, would have 
found the brave old fence of the Agen- 
cy a sturdy barrier still. But the In- 
dian warriors could not return, the 
United States agent had long ago 
moved to Lake Superior, and the de- 
serted residence, having only a myth- 
ical owner, left without repairs year 
after year, and under a cloud of con- 
fusion as regarded taxes, titles, and 
boundaries, became a sort of flotsam 
property, used by various persons, but 
belonging legally to no one. Some 
tenant, tired of swinging the great 
gate back and forth, had made a little 
sally port alongside, but otherwise the 
place remained unaltered; a broad 
garden witha central avenue of cher- 
ry trees, on each side dilapidated ar- 
bors, overgrown paths, and _heart- 
shaped beds, where the first agents had 
tried to cultivate flowers, and behind 


the limestone cliffs crowned with ce. 
dars. The house was large on the 
ground, with wings and various addi- 
tions built out as if at random; on 
each side and behind were rough out- 
side chimneys clamped to the wall, in 
the roof over the central part dormer 
windows showed a low second story, 
and here and there at irregular inter- 
vals were outside doors, in some cases 
opening out into space, since the high 
steps which once led up to them had 
fallen down, and remained as they fell, 
heaps of stones on the ground below, 
Within were enites of rooms, large and 
small, showing traces of workmanship 
elaborate for such a remote locality; 
the ceilings, patched with rough mor- 
tar, had been originally decorated with 
moulding, the doors were ornamented 
with scroll work, and the two large 
apartments on each side of the entrance 
hall possessed chimney-pieces and cen- 
tral hooks for chandeliers. Beyond 
and behind stretched out the wings; 
coming to what appeared to be the 
end of the house on the west, there un- 
expectedly began a new series of 
rooms turning toward the north, each 
with its outside door; looking for a 
corresponding labyrinth on the east- 
ern side, there was nothing but a blank 
wall. The blind stairway went up in 
a kind of dark well, and once up it was 
a difficult matter to get down without 
a plunge from top to bottom, since the 
undefended opening was just where no 
one would expect to find it. Some- 
times an angle was so arbitrarily wall- 
ed up that you felt sure there must be 
asecret chamber there, and furtively 
rapped on the wall to catch the hollow 
echo within. Then again you opened 
a door, expecting to step out into the 
wilderness of a garden, and found your- 
self in a set of little rooms running off 
on a tangent, one after the other, and 
ending in a windowless closet and an 
open cistern. But the Ageney gloried 
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in its irregularities, and defied criti- 
cism. The original idea of its archi- 
tect—if there was any—had vanished ; 
but his work remained, a not unpleas- 
ing variety to summer visitors uccus- 
tomed to city houses, all built with a 
definite purpose, and one front door. 
After some years of wandering in 
foreign lands, I returned to my own 
country, and took up the burden of old 
associations whose sadness time had 
mercifully softened. The summer was 
over; September had begun, but there 
came to me a great wish to see Mack- 
inac once more; to walk through the 
aisles of its pines, among its spicy ce- 
darsand blue-green spruces ; to breathe 
its exhilarating air; to look again upon 
the little white fort where I had lived 
with Archie, my soldier nephew, kill- 
ed at Shiloh. The steamer took me 


safely across Erie, up the brimming 
Detroit river, through the enchanted 
region of the St. Clair flats, and out 
into broad Lake Huron ; there, off Thun- 
der bay, a gule met us, and for hours 
weswayed between lifeanddeath. The’ 


season for pleasure travellings was 
over; my fellow passengers, with one 
exception, were of that class of Amer- 
icans who, dressed in cheap imitations 
of fine clothes, are forever travelling— 
travelling—taking the steamers not 
from preference, but because they are 
less costly than an all-rai] route. The 
thin, listless men, in ill-fitting black 
clothes and shining tall hats, sat on the 
deck in tilted chairs, hour after hour, 
silent and dreary; the thin, listless wo- 
men, clad in raiment of many colors, 
remained upon the fixed sofas in the 
cabin hour after hour, silent and 
weary. At meals they ate indiscrimi- 
nately everything within range, but 
continued the same, a weary, dreary, 
silent band. The one exception was 
an old man, tall and majestic, with sil- 
very hair and bright, dark eyes, dressed 
in the garb of a Roman Catholic priest, 
albeit slightly tinged with frontier in- 
novations. He came on board at De- 
troit, and as soon as we were under 
way he exchanged his hat for a cloth 
cap embroidered with Indian bead 
51 
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work, and when the cold air, precur- 
sor of the gale, struck us on Huron, he 
wrapped himself in « large capote 
made of skins, with the fur inward. 

In times of danger formality drops 
from us. During those long hours, 
when the next moment might have 
brought death, this old man and I 
were together; and when at last the 
cold dawn came, and the disabled 
steamer slowly ploughed through the 
angry water around the point, and 
showed us Mackinac in the distance, 
we discovered that the island was a 
mutual friend, and that we knew each 
other, at least by name; for the silver- 
haired priest was Father Piret, the 
hermit of the Chenaux. In the old 
days, when I was living at the little 
white fort, I had known Father Pirgt 
by reputation, and he had heard ‘of 
me from the French half-breeds around 
the point. We landed. The summer 
hotels were closed, and I was directed 
to the old Agency, where occasionally 
a boarder was received by the family 
then in possession. The air was chil- 
ly, and a fine rain was falling, the af- 
terpiece of the equinoctial; the wet 
storm flag hung heavily down over the 
fort on the height, and the waves came 
in sullenly. All was in sad accordance 
with my feelings as I thought of the 
past and its dead, while the slow tears 
of age moistened my eyes. But the 
next morning Mackinac awoke, robed 
in autumn splendor ; the sunshine pour- 
ed down, the straits sparkled back, the 
forest glowed in scarlet, the larches 
waved their wild, green hands, the 
fair-weather flag floated over the little 
fort, and all was as joyous as though 
no one had ever died; and indeed it 
is in glorious days like these that we 
best realize immortality. 

I wandered abroad through the gay 
forest to the Arch, the Lover's Leap, 
and old Fort Holmes, whose British 
walls had been battered down for pas- 
time, so that only a caved-in British 
cellar remained to mark the spot. 
Returning to the Agency I learned that 
Father Piret had called to see me. 

“TI am sorry that I missed him,” 
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I said; “he is a remarkable 
man.” 

The circle at the dinner table glanc- 
ed up with one accord. The little 
Methodist minister with the surprised 
eyes looked at me more surprised than 
ever; his large wife groaned audibly. 
The Baptist colporteur peppered his 
potatoes until they and the plate were 
black; the Presbyterian doctor, who 
was the champion of the Protestant 
party on the island, wished to know if 
I was acquainted with the latest de- 
vices of the Scarlet Woman in relation 
to the county school fund. 

«But, my friends,” I replied, “ Fa- 
ther Piret and I both belong to the 
past. We discuss not religion, but 
Mackinac; not the school fund, but the 
old associations of the island, which is 
dear to both of us.” 

The four looked at me with distrust; 
they saw nothing dear about the isl- 
and unless it was the price of fresh 
meat, and as to old associations, they 
held themselves above such nonsense. 
So, one and all, they took beef and en- 
joyed a season of well-regulated con- 
versation, leaving me to silence and 
my broiled white fish; as it was Fri- 
day, no doubt they thought the latter 
a rag of popery. 

Very good rags. 

But my hostess, a gentle little wo- 
man, stole away from these bulwarks 
of Protestantism in the late afternoon, 
and sought me in my room, or rather 
series of rooms, since there were five 
opening one out of the other, the last 
three unfurnished, and all the doorless 
doorways staring at me like so many 
fixed eyes, until, oppressed by their si- 
Jent watchfulness, I hung a shawl over 
the first opening and shut out the 
whole gazing suite. 

“You must not think, Mrs. Corlyne, 
that we islanders do not appreciate Fa- 
ther Piret,” said the little woman, who 
belonged to one of the old island fam- 
ilies, descendants of a chief factor of 
the furtrade. ‘*There has been some 
feeling lately against the Catholics ——” 

**Roman Catholics, my dear,” I said 
with Anglican particularity. 
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“But we all love and respect the 
dear old man as a father.” 

“When I was living at the fort, fif. 
teen years ago, I heard occasionally 
of Father Piret,” I said, ‘* but he seem- 
ed to be almost a mythic personage. 
What is his history?” 

*“‘No one knows. He came here 
fifty years ago, and after officiating on 
the island a few years, le retired toa 
little Indian farm in the Chenaux, 
where he has lived ever since. Occa- 
sionally he holds a service for the 
half-breeds at Point St. Ignace, but 
the parish of Mackinac proper has its 
regular priest, and Father Piret appa- 
rently does not hold even the appoint- 
ment of missionary. Whiy he remains 
here—a man educated, refined, and 
even aristocratic—is a mystery. He 
seems tu be well provided with money; 
his little house in the Chenaux con- 
tains foreign books and pictures, and 
he is very charitable to the poor Indi- 
ans. But he keeps himself aloof, and 
seems to desire no intercourse with the 
world beyond his letters and papers, 
which come regularly, some of them 
from France. He seldom leaves the 
Straits ; he never speaks of himself; al- 
ways he appears as you saw him, care- 
fully dressed and stately. Each sum- 
mer when he is seen on the street, 
there is more or less curiosity about 
him among the summer visitors, for 
he is quite unlike the rest of us Mack- 
inac people. But no one can discover 
anything more than I have told you, 
and those who have persisted so far as 
to sail over to the Chenaux either lose 
their way among the channels, or if 
they find the house, they never find 
him; the door is locked and no one an- 
swers.” 

“Singular,” I said. ‘He has noth- 
ing of the hermit about him. He has 
what I should call a courtly manner.” 

“That is it,” replied my hostess, 
taking up the word; “some say he 
came from the French court—a noble- 
man exiled for political offences. 
Others think he is a priest under the 
ban, and there is still a third story to 
the effect that he is a French count, 
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who, owing to a disappointment in 
love, took orders and came to this far- 
away island, so that he might se- 
clude himself forever from the 
world.” 

«* But no one really knows?” 

“Absolutely nothing. He is be- 
loved by all the real old island fami- 
lies, whether they are of his faith or 
not; and when he dies the whole Strait, 
from Bois Blane light to far Waugo- 
schance, will mourn for him.” 

At sunset the Father came again to 
see me; the front door of my room 
was open, and we seated ourselves 
on the piazza outside. The roof of 
bark thatch had fallen away, leaving 
the bare beams overhead twined with 
brier roses; the floor and house side 
were frescoed with those lichen color- 
ed spots which show that the gray 
planks have lacked paint for many 
long years; the windows had wooden 
shutters fastened back with irons 
shaped like the letter S, and on the 
central door was a brass knocker, and 
a plate bearing the words, “* United 
States Agency.” 

‘*When I first came to the island,” 
said Father Piret, ‘this was the resi- 
dence par excellence. The old house 
was brave with green and white paint 
then; it had candelabra on its high 
mantels, brass andirons on its many 
hearthstones, curtains for all its little 
windows, and carpets for all its uneven 
floors. Much cooking went on, and 
smoke curled up from all these outside 
chimneys. Those were the days of 
the fur trade, and Mackinac was a cen- 
tral mart. Hither twice a year came 
the bateaux from the northwest, load- 
ed with furs, and in those old, decay- 
ing warehouses on the back street of 
the village were stored the goods sent 
out frem New York, with which the 
bateaux were loaded again, and after 
a few days of revelry, during which 
the improvident voyagers squandered 
all their hard-earned gains, the train 
returned westward into “the coun- 
tries,” as they called the wilderness 
beyond the lakes, for another six 
months of toil. The officers of the 
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little fort on the height, the chief fac- 
tors of the fur company, and the Uni- 
ted States Indian agent formed the 
feudal aristocracy of the island; but 
the agent had the most imposing man- 
sion, and often have I seen the old 
house shining with lights across its 
whole broadside of windows, and gay 
with the sound of a dozen French vio- 
lins. The garden, now a wilderness, 
was the pride of the island; its prim 
arbors, its spring and spring house, its 
flower beds, where, with infinite pains, 
a few hardy plants were induced to 
blossom, its cherry tree avenue, whose 
early red fruit the short summer 
could scarcely ripen, its annual at- 
tempts at vegetables, which never 
came to maturity, formed topics for 
conversation in court circles. Pota- 
toes then as now were left to the 
mainland Indians, who came over with 
their canoes heaped with the fine, 
large, thin-jacketed fellows, bartering 
them all for a loaf or two of bread and 
a littie whiskey. 

“The stockade which surrounds the 
place was at that day a not unnecessa- 
ry defence. At the time of the pay- 
ments the island swarmed with Indi- 
ans, who came from Lake Superior 
and the northwest, to receive the gov- 
ernment pittance. Camped on the 
beach as far as the eye could reach, 
these wild warriors, dressed in all their 
savage finery, watched the Agency 
with greedy eyes, as they waited for 
their turn. The great gate was barred 
and sentinels stood at the loopholes 
with loaded muskets; one by one the 
chiefs were admitted, stalked up to the 
office—that wing on the right—receiv- 
ed the allotted sum, silently selected 
something from the displayed goods, 
and as silently departed, watched by 
quick eyes, until the great gate closed 
behind them. The guns of the fort 
were placed so as to command the 
Agency during payment time, and 
when, after several anxious, watcliful 
days and nights, the last brave had re- 
ceived his portion, and the last canoe 
started away toward the north, leaving 
only the comparatively peaceful main- 
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I said; “he is a remarkable old 
man.” 

The circle at the dinner table glanc- 
ed up with one accord. The little 
Methodist minister with the surprised 
eyes looked at me more surprised than 
ever; his large wife groaned audibly. 
The Baptist colporteur peppered his 
potatoes until they and the plate were 
black; the Presbyterian doctor, who 
was the champion of the Protestant 
purty on the island, wished to know if 
I was acquainted with the latest de- 
vices of the Scarlet Woman in relation 
to the county school fund. 

“But, my friends,” I replied, “ Fa- 
ther Piret and I both belong to the 
past. We discuss not religion, but 
Mackinac; not the school fund, but the 
old associations of the island, which is 
dear to both of us.” 

The four looked at me with distrust; 
they saw nothing dear about the isl- 
and unless it was the price of fresh 
meat, and as to old associations, they 
held themselves above such nonsense. 
So, one and all, they took beef and en- 
joyed a season of well-regulated con- 
versation, leaving me to silence and 
my broiled white fish; as it was Fri- 
day, no doubt they thought the latter 
au rag of popery. 

Very good rags. 

But my hostess, a gentle little wo- 
man, stole away from these bulwarks 
of Protestantism in the late afternoon, 
and sought me in my room, or rather 
series of rooms, since there were five 
opening one out of the other, the last 
three unfurnished, and all the doorless 
doorways staring at me like so many 
fixed eyes, until, oppressed by their si- 
Jent watchfulness, I hung a shawl over 
the first opening and shut out the 
whole gazing suite. 

** You must not think, Mrs. Coriyne, 
that we islanders do not appreciate Fa- 
ther Piret,” said the little woman, who 
belonged to one of the old island fam- 
ilies, descendants of a chief factor of 
the fur trade. ‘There has been some 
feeling lately against the Catholics-——” 

‘*Roman Catholics, my dear,” I said 
with Anglican particularity. 
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“But we all love and respect the 
dear old man as a father.” 

*“*When I was living at the fort, fif. 
teen years ago, I heard occasionally 
of Father Piret,” I said, ‘* but he seem- 
ed to be almost a mythic personage. 
What is his history?” 

“No one knows. here 
fifty years ago, and after officiating on 
the island a few years, he retired toa 
littie Indian farm in the Chenaux, 
where he has lived ever since. Occa- 
sionally he holds a service for the 
half-breeds at Point St. Ignace, but 
the parish of Mackinac proper has its 
regular priest, and Father Piret appa- 
rently does not hold even tlie appoint- 
ment of missionary. 
here—a man educated, refined, and 
even aristocratic—is a mystery. He 
seems to be well provided with money; 
his little house in the Chenaux con- 
tains foreign books and pictures, and 
he is very charitable to the poor Indi- 
ans. But he keeps himself aloof, and 
seems to desire no intercourse with the 
world beyond his letters and papers, 
which come regularly, some of them 
from France. He seldom leaves the 
Straits ; he never speaks of himself; al- 
ways he appears as you saw him, care- 
fully dressed and stately. Each sum- 
mer when he is seen on the street, 
there is more or less curiosity about 
him among the summer visitors, for 
he is quite unlike the rest of us Mack- 
inac people. But no one can discover 
anything more than I have told you, 
and those who have persisted so far as 
to sail over to the Chenaux either lose 
their way among the channels, or if 
they find the house, they never find 
him; the door is locked and no one an- 
swers.” 

“Singular,” I said. “He has noth- 
ing of the hermit about him. He has 
what I should call a courtly manner.” 

“That is it,” replied my hostess, 
taking up the word; “some say he 
came from the French court—a noble- 
man exiled for political offences. 
Others think he is a priest under the 
ban, and there is still a third story to 
the effect that he is a French count, 


He came 


Why he remains 
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who, owing to a disappointment in 
love, took orders and came to this far- 
away island, so that he might se- 
clude himself forever from _ the 
world.” 

** But no one really knows?” 

“Absolutely nothing. He is be- 
loved by all the real old island fami- 
lies, whether they are of his faith or 
not; and when he dies the whole Strait, 
from Bois Blane light to far Waugo- 
schance, will mourn for him.” 

At sunset the Father came again to 
see me; the front door of my room 
was open, and we seated ourselves 
on the piazza outside. The roof of 
bark thatch had fallen away, leaving 
the bare beams overhead twined with 
brier roses; the floor and house side 
were frescoed with those lichen color- 
ed spots which show that the gray 
planks have lacked paint for many 
long years; the windows had wooden 
shutters fastened back with irons 
shaped like the letter S, and on the 
central door was a brass knocker, and 
a plate bearing the words, “ United 
States Agency.” 

**When I first came to the island,” 
said Father Piret, ‘this was the resi- 
dence par excellence. The old house 
was brave with green and white paint 
then; it had candelabra on its high 
mantels, brass andirons on its many 
hearthstones, curtains for all its little 
windows, and carpets for all its uneven 
floors. Much cooking went on, and 
smoke curled up from all these outside 
chimneys. Those were the days of 
the fur trade, and Mackinac was a cen- 
tral mart. Hither twice a year came 
the bateaux from the northwest, load- 
ed with furs, and in those old, decay- 
ing warehouses on the back street of 
the village were stored the goods sent 
out from New York, with which the 
bateaux were loaded again, and after 
a few days of revelry, during which 
the improvident voyagers squandered 
all their hard-earned gains, the train 
returned westward into “the coun- 
tries,” as they called the wilderness 
beyond the lakes, for another six 
months of toil. The officers of the 
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little fort on the height, the chief fac- 
tors of the fur company, and the Uni- 
ted States Indian agent formed the 
feudal aristocracy of the island; but 
the agent had the most imposing man- 
sion, and often have I seen the old 
house shining with lights across its 
whole broadside of windows, and gay 
with the sound of a dozen French vio- 
lins. The garden, now a wilderness, 
was the pride of the island; its prim 
arbors, its spring and spring house, its 
flower beds, where, with infinite pains, 
a few hardy plants were induced to 
blossom, its cherry tree avenue, whose 
early red fruit the short summer 
could scarcely ripen, its annual at- 
tempts at vegetables, which never 
came to maturity, formed topics for 
conversation in court circles. Pota- 
toes then as now were left to the 
mainland Indians, who came over with 
their canoes heaped with the fine, 
large, thin-jacketed fellows, bartering 
them all for a loafor two of bread and 
a little whiskey. 

“The stockade which surrounds the 
place was at that day a not unnecessa- 
ry defence. At the time of the pay- 
ments the island swarmed with Indi- 
ans, who came from Lake Superior 
and the northwest, to receive the gov- 
ernment pittance. Camped on the 
beach as far as the eye could reach, 
these wild warriors, dressed in all their 
savage finery, watched the Agency 
with greedy eyes, as they waited for 
theirturn. The great gate was barred 
and sentinels stood at the loopholes 
with loaded muskets; one by one the 
chiefs were admitted, stalked up to the 
office—that wing on the right—receiv- 
ed the allotted sum, silently selected 
something from the displayed goods, 
and as silently departed, watched by 
quick eyes, until the great gate closed 
behind them. The guns of the fort 
were placed so as to command the 
Agency during payment time, and 
when, after several anxious, watcliful 
days and nights, the last brave had re- 
ceived his portion, and the last canoe 
started away toward the north, leaving 
only the comparatively peaceful main- 
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land Indians behind, the island drew 
a long breath of relief.” 

“Was there any real danger?” I 
asked. 

‘The Indians are ever treacherous,” 
replied the Father. Then he was si- 
lent, and seemed lost in reverie. The 
pure, ever-present breeze of Macki- 
nac played in his long silvery hair, 
and his bright eyes roved along the 
wall of the old house; he had a broad 
forehead, noble features, and com- 
manding presence, and as he sat there, 
recluse as he was—aged, alone, with- 
out a history, with scarcely a name or 
a place in the world—he looked, in the 
power of his native-born dignity, wor- 
thy of a royal coronet. 

“IT was thinking of old Jacques,” he 
said after a long pause. ‘‘He once 
lived in these rooms of yours, and died 
on that bench at the end of the piazza, 
sitting in the sunshine, with his staff 
in his hand.” 

*““Who was he?” I asked, 
me the story, Father.” 

“There is not much to tell, madame; 
but in my mind he is so associated 
with this old house that I always think 
of him when I come here, and fancy I 
see him on that bench. 

“When the United States agent re- 
moved to the Apostle Islands at the 
western end of Lake Superior, this 
place remained for some time unin- 
habited. But one winter morning 
smoke was seen coming out of that 
great chimney on the side, and in the 
course of the day several curious per- 
sons endeavored to open the main 
gate, at that time the only entrance. 
But the gate was barred within, and 
as the high stockade was slippery 
with ice, for some days the mystery 
remained unsolved. The islanders, 
always slow, grow torpid in the win- 
ter like bears; they watched the smoke 
in the daytime and the little twinkling 
light by night; they talked of spirits 
both French and Indian as they went 
their rounds, but they were too indo- 
lent to do more. At length the fort 
commandant heard of the smoke, and 
saw the light from his quarters on 
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the height. As government property, 
he considered the Agency under his 
charge, and he was preparing to send 
a detail of men to examine the desert- 
ed mansion in its ice-bound garden, 
when its mysterious occupant appear- 
ed in the village; it was an old man, 
silent, gentle, apparently French. He 
carried a canvas bag, and bought a 
few supplies of the ‘coarsest descrip- 
tion, as though he was very poor. Un- 
conscious of observation, he made his 
purchases and returned slowly home- 
ward, barring the great gate behind 
him. Who was he? No one knew. 
Whence and when came he? No one 
could tell. 

“The detail of soldiers from the 
fort battered at the gate, and when 
the silent old man opened it they fol- 
lowed him through the garden, where 
his feet had made a lonely trail over 
the deep snow, round to the side door. 
They entered, and found some biank- 
ets on the floor, a fire of old knots on 
the hearth, a long narrow box tied with 
a rope; his poor little suy plies stood in 
one corner—bread, salted fish, and a 
few pofatoes—and over the fire hung a 
rusty tea-kettle, its many holes care- 
fully plugged with bits of rag. It was 
a desolate scene; the old man in the 
great rambling empty house in the 
heart of an Arctic winter. He said 
little, and the soldiers could not un- 
derstand his language; but they left 
him unmolested, and going back to 
the fort, they told what they had seen. 
Then the major went in person to the 
Agency, and gathered from 
stranger’s words that he had come to 
the isiand over the ice in the track of 
the mail-carrier; that he was an emi- 
grant from France on his way to the 
Red river of the North, but his strength 
failing, owing to the intense cold, he 
had stopped at the island, and seeing 
the uninhabited house, he had crept 
into it, as he had not enough money to 
pay for a lodging elsewhere. He 
seemed a quiet, inoffensive old man, 
and after all the islanders had had a 
good long slow stare at him, he was 
left in peace, with his little curling 
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smoke by day and his little twinkling 
light by night, although no one thought 
of assisting him; there is a strange 
coldness of heart in these northern lat- 
itudes. 

“T was then living at the Chenaux; 
there was a German priest on the isl- 
and; I sent over two half-breeds every 
ten days for the mail, and through 
them I heard of the stranger at the 
Agency. He was French, they said, 
and it was rumored in the saloons 
along the frozen docks that he had 
seen Paris. This warmed my heart; 
for, madame, I spent my youth in 
Paris—the dear, the beautiful city! So 
I came over to the island in my dog 
sledge; alittle thing is an event in our 
long, long winter. I reached the vil- 
lage in the afternoon twilight, and 
made my way alone to the Agency; 
the old man no longer barred his gate, 
and swinging it open with difficulty, I 
followed the trail through the snowy 
silent garden round to the side door 
of this wing—the wing youoccupy. I 
knocked; he opened; I greeted him, 
and entered. He had tried to furnish 
his little room with the broken relics 
of the deserted dwelling; a mended 
chair, a stool, a propped-up table, a 
shelf with two or three battered tin 
dishes, and some straw in one corner 
comprised the whole equipment, but 
the floor was clean, the old dishes pol- 
ished, and the blankets neatly spread 
over the straw which formed the bed. 
On the table the supplies were ranged 
in order; there was a careful pile of 
knots on one side of the hearth, and 
the fire was evidently husbanded to 
last as long as possible. He gave me 
the mended chair, lighted a candle 
end stuck in a bottle, and then seating 
himself on the stool, he gazed at me 
in his silent way until I felt like an 
uncourteous intruder. I spoke to him 
in French, offered my services—in 
short, I did my best to break down the 
barrier of his reserve; there was 
something pathetic in the little room 
and its lonely occupant, and besides, 
I knew by his accent that we were 
both from the banks of the Seine. 
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“ Well, I heard his story—not then, 
but afterward; it came out gradually 
during the eleven months of our ac- 
quaintance ; for he became my friend— 
almost the only friend of fifty years. 
Iam an isolated man, madame. It 
must be so, God’s will be done!” 

The father paused, and looked off 
over the darkening water; he did not 
sigh, neither was his calm brow cloud- 
ed, but there was in his face what 
seemed to me a noble resignation, and 
I have ever since felt sure that the se- 
cret of his exile held in it a self-sacri- 
fice; for only self-sacrifice can produce 
that divine expression. 

Out in the straits shone the low- 
down green light of a schooner; be- 
yond glimmered the mast-head star of 
a steamer, with the line of cabin lights 
below, and away on the point of Bois 
Blanc gleamed the steady radiance of 
the light-house showing the way into 
Lake Huron; the broad overgrown 
garden cut us off from the village, but 
above on the height we could see the 
lighted windows of the fort, although 
still the evening sky retained that 
clear hue that seems so much like day- 
light when one looks aloft, although 
the earth lies in dark shadows below. 
The Agency was growing indistinct 
even to our near eyes; its white clim- 
neys loomed up like ghosts, the shut- 
ters sighed in the breeze, and the 
planks of the piazza creaked cause- 
lessly. The old house was full of the 
spirits of memories, and at twilight 
they came abroad and bewailed them- 
selves. “The place is haunted,” I 
said, as a distant door groaned drear- 
ily. 

“ Yes,” replied Father Piret, coming 
out of his abstraction, ‘and this wing 
is haunted by my old French friend. 
As time passed and the spring came, 
he fitted upin his fashion the whole 
suite of five rooms. He had his parlor, 
sleeping-room, kitchen, and store- 
room, the whole furnished only with 
the articles I have already described, 
save that the bed was of fresh green 
boughs instead of straw. Jacques oe- 
cupied all the rooms with ceremoni- 
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ous exactness; he sat in the parlor, 
and I too must sit there when I came; 
in the second room he slept and made 
his careful toilet, with his shabby old 
clothes; the third was his kitchen and 
dining-room, and the fourth, that lit- 
tle closet on the right, was his store- 
room. His one indulgence was coffee ; 
coffee he must and would have, though 
he slept on straw, and went without 
meat. But he cooked to perfection in 
his odd way, and I have often eaten a 
dainty meal in that little kitchen, sit- 
ting at the propped-up table, using 
the battered tin dishes, and the clumsy 
wooden spoons fashioned with a jack- 
knife. After we had become friends 
Jacques would accept occasional aid 
from me, and it gave me a warm 
pleasure to think that I had added 
something to his comfort, were it only 
a little sugar, butter, ora pint of milk. 
No one disturbed the old man; no 
orders came from Washington respect- 
ing the Agency property, and the ma- 
jor had not the heart to order him 
away. There were more than houses 
enough for the scanty population of 
the island, and only a magnate could 
furnish these large rambling rooms. 
So the soldiers sent down to 
pick the red cherries for the use of the 
garrison, but otherwise Jacques had 
the whole place to himself, with all its 
wings, outbuildings, arbors, and gar- 
den beds. 

“But I have not told you all. The 
fifth apartment in the suite—the square 
room with four windows and an out- 
side door—was the old man’s sanc- 
tuary; here were his precious relics, 
and here he offered up his devotions, 
half-Christian, half-pagan, with never 
failing ardor. From the long narrow 
box which the fort soldiers had no- 
ticed came an old sabre, a worn and 
faded uniform of the French grena- 
diers, a little dried sprig, its two with- 
ered leaves tied in their places with 
thread, and a coarse wood-cut of the 
great Napoleon; for Jacques was a 
soldier of the empire. The uniform 
hung on the wall, carefully arranged 
on pegs as & man would wear it, and 
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the sabre was brandished from the 
empty sleeve as though a hand held 
it; the wood-cut framed in green, re- 
newed from day to day, pine in the 
winter, maple in the summer, occu- 
pied the opposite side, and under it 
was fastened the tiny withered sprig, 
while on the floor below was a frag- 
ment of buffalo skin which served the 
soldier for a stool when he knelt in 
prayer. And did he pray to Napo- 
leon, you ask? I[ hardly know. He 
had a few of the Church's prayers by 
heart, but his mind was full of the 
Emperor as he repeated them, and his 
eyes were fixed upon the picture as 
though it was the face of asaint. Dis- 
covering this, I lvbored hard to bring 
him to a clearer understanding of the 
faith; but allin vain. He listened to 
me patiently, even reverently, although 
I was much the younger; at intervals 
he replied, ** Oui, mon pére,” and the 
next day he said his prayers to the 
dead Emperor as usual. And this 
was not the worst; in place of an 
Amen, there came a fierce impreca- 
tion against the whole English na- 
tion. After some months I succeeded 
in persuading him to abandon this 
termination; but I always suspected 
that it was but a verbal abandonment, 
and that, mentally, the curse was as 
strong as ever. 

** Jacques had been a soldier of the 
empire, as it is called—a grenadier un- 
der Napoleon; he had loved his Gen- 
eral and Emperor in life, and adored 
him in death with the affectionate per- 
tinacity of a faithful dog. One hot 
day during the German campaign, Na- 
poleon, engaged in conference with 
some of his generals. was disturbed by 
the uneasy movements of his horse; 
looking around for some one to brush 
away the flies, he saw Jacques, who 
stood at a short distance watching his 
Emperor with admiring eyes. Always 
quick to recognize the personal affec- 
tion he inspired, Napoleon signed to 
the grenadier to approach. ‘Here, 
mon brave,’ he said smiling; ‘geta 
branch and keep the flies from my 
horse a few moments.’ The proud 
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soldier obeyed; he heard the conver- 
sation of the Emperor; he kept the 
flies from his horse. As he talked, 
Napoleon idly plucked a little sprig 
from the branch as it came near his 
hand, and played with it; and when, 
the conference over, with a nod of 
thanks to Jacques, he rode away, the 
grenadier stopped, picked up the sprig 
fresh from the Emperor’s hand, and 
placed it carefully in his breast pocket. 
The Emperor had noticed him; the 
Emperor had called him “mon brave ;” 
the Emperor had smiled upon him. 
This was the glory of Jacques’s life. 
How many times have I listened to 
the story, told always in the same 
words, with the same gestures in the 
same places. He remembered every 
sentence of the conversation he had 
heard, and repeated them with auto- 
matic fidelity, understanding nothing 
of their meaning; even when I ex- 
plained their probable connection with 
the campaign, my words made no im- 
pression upon him, and I could see 
that they conveyed no idea to his mind. 
He was made for a soldier; brave and 
culm, he reasoned not, but simply 
obeyed, and to this blind obedience 
there was added a heart full of affec- 
tion which, when concentrated upon 
the Emperor, amounted to idolatry. 
Napoleon possessed a singular per- 
sonal power over his soldiers; they 
all loved him, but Jacques adored him. 
“Tt was an odd, affectionate ani- 
mal,” said Father Piret, dropping un- 
consciously into a French idiom to ex- 
press his meaning. ‘ The little sprig 
had been kept as a talisman, and no 
saintly relic was ever more honored; 
the Emperor had touched it! 
“Grenadier Jacques made one of the 
ill-fated Russian army, and, although 
wounded and suffering, he still en- 
dured until the capture of Paris. 
Then. when Napoleon retired to Elba, 
he fell sick from grief, nor did he re- 
cover until the Emperor returned, 
when, with thousands of other sol- 
diers, our Jacques hastened to his 
standard, and the hundred days be- 
gan. Then came Waterloo. Then 
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came St. Helena. But the grenadier 
lived on in hope, year after year, until 
the Emperor died—died in exile, in the 
hands of the hated English. Broken- 
hearted, weary of the sight of his na- 
tive land, he packed his few posses- 
sions, and fled away over the ocean, 
with a vague idea of joining a French 
settlement on the Red river; I have 
always supposed it must be the Red 
river of the South; there are French 
there. But the poor soldier was very 
ignorant; some one directed him to 
these frozen regions, and he set out; 
all places were alike to him now that 
the Emperor had gone from earth. 
Wandering as far as Mackinac on his 
blind pilgrimage, Jacques found his 
strength failing, and crept into this 
deserted house to die. Recovering, 
he made for himself a habitation from 
a kind of instinct, as a beaver might 
have done. He gathered together the 
wrecks of furniture, he hung up his 
treasures, he had his habits for every 
hour of the day; soldier-like, every- 
thing was done by rule. Ata partic- 
ular hour it was his custom to sit on 
that bench in the sunshine, wrapped 
in his blankets in the winter, in sum- 
mer in his shirt sleeves with his one 
old coat carefully hung on that peg; 
I can see him before me now. On 
certain days he would wash his few 
poor clothes, and hang them out on 
the bushes to dry; then he would pa- 
tiently mend them with his great brass 
thimble and coarse thread. Poor old 
garments! they were covered with 
awkward patches. 

« At noon he would prepare his one 
meal; for his breakfast and supper 
were but a cup of coffee. Slowly and 
with the greatest care the materials 
were prepared, and the cooking watch- 
ed. There was a savor of the camp, 
a savor of the Paris café, and a savor 
of originality ; and often, wearied with 
the dishes prepared by my half-breeds, 
I have come over to the island to dine 
with Jacques, for the old soldier was 
proud of his skill, and liked an appre- 
ciative guest. And I—butit is not my 
story I tell.” 
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“Oh, Father Piret, if you could 
but——” 

“Thanks, madame. To others I 
say, ‘ What would you? I have been 
here since youth; you know my life.’ 
But to you I say, there was a past; 
brief, full, crowded into a few years; 
but I cannot tell it; my lips are seal- 
ed! Again, thanks for your sympa- 
thy, madame. And now I will go 
back to Jacques. 

“We were comrades, he and I; he 
would not come over to the Chenaux; 
he was unhappy if the routine of his 
day was disturbed, but I often stayed 
a day with him at the Agency, for I 
too liked the silent. house. It has its 
relics, by the way. Have you noticed 
a carved door in the back part of the 
main building? That was brought 
from the old chapel on the mainland, 
built as early as 1700. The whole of 
this locality is sacred ground in the 
history of our Church. It was first 
visited by our missionaries in 1670, 
and over at Point St. Ignace the dust 
which was once the mortal body of 
Father Marquette lies buried. The ex- 
act site of the grave is lost; but we 
know that in 1677 his Indian converts 
brought back his body, wrapped in 
birch bark, from the eastern shore of 
Lake Michigan, where he died, to his 
beloved mission of St. Ignace. There 
he was buried in a vault under the lit- 
tle log church. Some years later the 
spot was abandoned, and the resident 
priests returned to Montreal. We 
have another little Indian church there 
now, and the point is forever conse- 
scrated by its unknown grave. At 
various times I told Jacques the his- 
tory of this strait—its islands, and 
points; but he evinced little interest. 
He listened with some attention to 
my account of the battle which took 
place on Dousman’s farm, not far 
from the British landing; but when he 
found that the English were victori- 
ous, he muttered a great oath and re- 
fused to hear more. To him the Eng- 
lish were fiends incarnate. Had they 
not slowly murdered his Emperor on 
their barren rock in the sea? 
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*“Quly once did I succeed in inter- 
esting the old soldier. Then, as now, 
I received twice each year a package 
of foreign pamphlets and papers; 
among them came, that summer, a 
German ballad, written by that strange 
being Henri Heine. I give it to you 
in a later English translation : 


THE GRENADIERS. 


To the land of France went two grenadiers, 
From a Russian prison returning: 
But they hung down their heads on the German 
frontiers, . 
The news from the fatherland learning. 


For there they both heard the sorrowful tale, 
That France was by fortune forsaken: 

That her mighty army was scattered like hail, 
And the Emperor, the Emperor taken. 


Then there wept together the grenadiers, 
The sorrowful story learning; 
And one said, “Oh, woe!” as the news he 
hears, 
“ How I feel my old wound burning! " 


The other said, “ The song is sung, 
And I wish that we both were dying! 
But at home Ive a wife and a child—they're 
young, 
On me, and me only, relying.” 
* Oh, what is a wife or a child to me? 
Deeper wants all my spirit have shaken: 
Let them beg, let them beg, should they hungry 
be! 
My Emperor, my Emperor taken! 
“ But I beg you. brother, if by chance 
You soon shall see me dying, 
Then take my corpse with you back to France. 
Let it ever in France be lying. 
“ The cross of honor with crimson band 
Shall rest on my heart as it bound me— 
Give me my musket in my hand, 
And buckle my sword around me. 
“ And there I will lie and listen still, 
In my sentry coffin staying 
Till I feei the thundering cannon’s thrill, 
And horses tramping and neighing. 
“Then my Emperor will ride well over my grave, 
’Mid sabres bright slashing and fighting, 
And Ill rise all weaponed up out of my grave, 
For the Emperor, the Emperor fighting! ” 
“This simple ballad went straight to 
the heart of old Jacques; tears rolled 
down his cheeks as I read, and he 
would have it over and over again. 
‘Ah! that comrade was happy,’ he 
said. ‘He died when the Emperor 
was only taken. I too would have 
gone to my grave smiling, could I 
have thought that my Emperor would 
come riding over it with all his army 
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around him again! But he is dead— 
my Emperor is dead! Ah! that com- 
rade was « happy man; he died! He 
did not have to stand by while the 
English—may they be forever cursed! 
—slowly, slowly murdered him—mur- 
dered the great Napoleon! No; that 
comrade died. Perhaps he is with 
the Emperor now—that comrade- 
grenadier.’ 

“To be with his Emperor was 
Jacques’ idea of heaven. 

“From that moment each time I vi- 
sited the Agency I must repeat the 
verses again and again; they became 
a sort of hymn. Jacques had not the 
capacity to learn the ballad, although 
he so often listened to it, but the sev- 
enth verse he managed to repeat after 
a fashion of his own, setting it toa 
nondescript tune, and crooning it 
about the house as he came and went 
on his little rounds. Gradually he al- 
tered the words, but I could not make 
out the new phrases as he muttered 
them over to himself, as if trying 
them. 

“*«What is it you are saying, 
Jacques?’ I asked. 

“But he would not tell me. Aftera 
time I discovered that he had added 
the altered verse to his prayers; for 
always wlien I was at the Agency I 
went with him to his sanctuary, if for 
no other purpose than to prevent the 
uttered imprecation that served as 
Amen for the whole. The verse, 
whatever it was, came in before 
this. 

‘So the summer passed. The vague 
intention of going on to the Red river 
of the North had faded away, and 
Jacques lived along on the isla as 
though he had never lived anywhere 
else. He grew wonted to the Agency, 
like some old family cat, until he 
seemed to belong to the house, and all 
thought of disturbing him was forgot- 
ten. ‘There is Jacques out washing 
his clothes;’ ‘There is Jacques going 
to bny his coffee;’ ‘There is Jacques 
sitting on the piazza,’ said the island- 
ers; the old man served them instead 
of a clock. 
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“One dark autumn day I came over 
from the Chenaux to get the mail. 
The water was rough, and my boat, 
tilted far over on one side, skimmed 
the crests of the waves in the daring 
fashion peculiar to the Mackinac craft; 
the mail-steamer had not come in, ow- 
ing to the storm outside, and I went 
on to the Agency to see Jacques. He 
seemed as usual, and we had dinner 
over the little fire, for the day was 
chilly; the meal over, my host put 
everything in order again in his me- 
thodical way, and then retired to his 
sanctuary for prayers. I followed, 
and stood in the doorway while he 
knelt. The room was dusky, and the 
uniform with its outstretched sabre 
looked like a dead soldier leaning 
against the wall; the fuce of Napoleon 
opposite seemed to gauze down on 
Jacques as he knelt, as though listen- 
ing. Jacques muttered his prayers, 
and I responded Amen; then, after a 
silence, came the altered verse; then, 
with a quick glance toward me, anoth- 
er silence, which I felt sure contained 
the unspoken curse. Gravely he Jed 
the way back to the kitclhen—for, ow- 
ing to the cole, he allowed me to dis- 
pense with the parlor—and there we 
spent the afternoon together, talking, 
and watching for the mail-boat. 
‘ Jacques,’ I said, ‘what is that verse 
you have added to your prayers? 
Come, my friend, why should you 
keep it from me?’ 

“ «Tt is nothing, mon pere—nothing,’ 
he replied. But again I urged him to 
tell me; more to pass away the time 
than from any real interest. ‘Come,’ 
I said, ‘it may be your last chance. 
Who knows but that I may be drown- 
ed on my way back to the Che- 
naux?’ 

“«True,’ replied the old soldier 
calmly. ‘ Well, then, here it is, mon 
pere: my death-wish. Voila!’ 

«Something you wish to have done 
after death?’ 

“°Zen” 

“* And who is to do it?’ 

*** My Emperor.’ 

*** But, Jacques, the Emperor is dead.’ 
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“«¢He will have it done all the same, 
mon pére.’ 

“In vain I argued; Jacques was 
calinly obstinate. He had mixed up 
his Emperor with the stories of the 
Saints: why should not Napoleon do 
what they had done? 

““*What is the verse, any way,’ I 
said at last. 

“«*It is my death-wish, as I said be- 
fore, mon pere.’ And he repeated the 
following. He said it in French, for I 
had given him a French translation, as 
he knew nothing of German; but I 
will give you the English, as he had 
altered it: 

The Emperor’s face with its green leaf band 

Shall rest on my heart that loved him so. 

Give me the sprig in my dead hand, 

My uniform and sabre around me. 

Amen, 

‘So prays Grenadier Jacques. 

**The old soldier had sacrificed the 
smooth metre; but I understood what 
he meant. 

“The storm increased, and ' spentthe 
night at the Agency, lying on the bed 
of boughs, covered witha blanket. The 
house shook in the gale, the shutters 
rattled, and all the floors near and far 
crenked as though feet were walking 
over them. I was wakeful and rest- 
less, but Jacques slept quietly, and did 
not stir until daylight broke over the 
stormy water, showing the ships scud- 
ding by under bare poles, and the dis- 
tant mail boat laboring up toward the 
island through the heavy sea. My 
host made his toilette, washing and 
shaving himself carefully, and putting 
on his old clothes as though going on 
parade. Then came breakfast, witha 
stew added in honor of my presence, 
and as by this time the steamer was 
not far from Round Island, I started 
down toward the little post-office, 
anxious to receive some expected let- 
ters. The steamer came in slowly, 
the mail was distributed slowly, and I 
stopped to read my letters before re- 
turning. I had a picture-paper for 
Jacques, and as I looked out across 
the straits, I saw that the storm was 
over, and decided to return to the 
Chenaux in the afternoon, leaving 
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word with my half-breeds to have the 
sail-boat in readiness at three o’clock. 
The sun was throwing out a watery 
gleam as, after the lapse of an hour or 
two, I walked up the limestone road 
and entered the great gate of the 
Agency. AsI came through the gar- 
den along the cherry-tree avenue, I 
saw Jacques sitting on that bench in 
the sun, for this was his hour for sun- 
shine; his staff was in his hand, and he 
was leaning back against the side of 
the house with his eyes closed, as if in 
reverie. ‘Jacques, here is a picture- 
paper for you,’ I said, laying my hand 
on his shoulder. He did not answer. 
He was dead. 

** Alone, sitting in the sunshine, ap- 
parently without a struggle ora pang, 
the soul of the old soldier had depart- 
ed. Whither? We know not. But— 
smile if you will, madame—I trust he 
is with his Emperor.” 

I did not smile; my eyes were too 
full of tears. 

“I buried him, as he wished,” con- 
tinued Father Piret, “in his old uni- 
form, with the picture of Napoleon 
laid on his breast, the sabre by his 
side, and the withered sprig in his 


lifeless hand. He lies in our little 
cemetery on the height, near the 


shadow of the great cross; the low 
white board tablet at the head of the 
mound once bore the words ‘“ Grena- 
dier Jacques,” but the rains and the 
snows have washed away the painted 
letters. It is as well.” 

The priest paused, and we both 
looked toward the empty bench, as 
though we saw a figure seated there, 
staff in hand. After a time my little 
host@ss came out on to the piazza, and 
we all talked together of the island 
and its past. ‘My boat is waiting,” 
said Father Piret at length; ‘the 
wind is fair, and { must return to the 
Chenaux to-night. This near depart- 
ure is my excuse for coming twice in 
one day to see you, madame.” 

“Stay over, my dear sir,” I urged. 
‘“‘T too shall leave in another day. We 
may not meet again.” 

« Not onearth; but inanother world 
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we may,” answered the priest, rising 
as he spoke. 

“Father, your blessing,” said the 
little hostess in a low tone, after a 
quick glance toward the many win- 
dows through which the bulwarks of 
Protestantism might be gazing. But 
all was dark, both without and within, 
and the Father gave his blessing to 
both of us, fervently, but with an 
apostolic simplicity. Then he left us, 
and I watched his tall form, crowned 
with silvery hair, as he passed down 
the cherry-tree avenue. Later in the 
evening the moon came out, and I 
saw a Mackinac boat skimming by 
the house, its white sails swelling full 
in the fresh breeze. 

“That is Father Piret’s boat,” said 
my hostess. “The wind is fair; he 
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will reach the Chenaux before mid- 
night.” 

A day later, and I too sailed away. 
As the steamer bore me southward, I 
looked back toward the island with a 
sigh. Half hidden in its wild green 
garden I saw the old Agency; first I 
could distinguish its whole rambling 
length; then I lost the roofless piazza, 
then the dormer windows, and final- 
ly I could only discern the white 
chimneys, with their crumbling crook- 
ed tops. The sun sank ivto the Strait 
off Waugoschance, the evening gun 
flashed from the little fort on the 
height, the shadows grew dark and 
darker, the island turned into green 
foliage, then a blue outline, and final- 
ly there was nothing but the dusky 
water. 

CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 








SONNETS. 


THINK of human wrongs when I lie down 


_ Upon my peaceful pillow to repose. 
I seem to feel the agony that rose 


From martyred saints who wore the bitter crown, 
And, smiling, died rather than truth disown. 

I think of them who patient bore the blows 

Of heartless hate, till o’er their burning brows 
The morning of Emancipation shone. 

I think of them whose lot it is to roam 
Friendless -in city throngs—the weak and poor, 
The lonely outcast, wandering far from home, 
The weary beggar, driven from door to door— 
For all I weep, all in my heart find room, 
Whose sorrows make me tender more and more. 





Into the web of every human life 

Is woven some thread of sin—like a fair flower 
Blighted by poisonous breath—some little hour 
The purest heart doth fold in pitiless strife. 
Then soft-eyed Innocence, pale and fugitive, 
To Passion’s fiery sceptre yields her power, 
And frighted Reason sleeps—yet evermore, 

In the deep soul beauty and truth revive; 

Fate comes again with tearful tenderness, 

And from life’s broken fragments moulds anew 
The image of God's love, with sweet redress 
For wrongs that out of blinded free-will grew. 
Then Virtue’s glorious might with high devotion 


Inspires each gentle thought, each chaste emotion. 











L OW shall the executive of a re- 

public be constituted? What 
shall be the powers, the duties, the 
tenure of office, and manner of choos- 
ing the Chief Magistrate? These were 
questions that embarrassed the Con- 
stitution framers of 1787. The light 
of experience was not illuminating. 
In fallen republics, the executive ma- 
chinery was weakest and had broken 
down first. The failure of the old 
confederation had proved that a 
government without any executive 
was several degrees worse than a gov- 
ernment that was all executive, like 
the Russian. Save examples to be 
shunned, the executive departments 
of the original States were all that 
those who gave form to our supreme 
law had to study. 

Prior to the Convention, John Jay, 
in reply to Washington's inquiries, ex- 
pressed himself in favor of an execu- 
tive limited in his prerogatives and 
duration. General Knox declared 
himself for a Presidential term of 
seven years’ duration. In the Conven- 
tion the diversity of opinion on this 
question was almost irreconcilable. 
The extremes of opinion as to dura- 
tion of service ranged from a tenure 
for three years to a tenure for life. 
James Wilson, Roger Sherman, and 
Gunning Bedford advocated a term 
ofthree years, Mr. Bedford desiring a 
provision against reéligibility after 
nine years. James M’Clurg, Gouver- 
neur Morris, Jacob Broome, and Al- 
exander Hamilton expressed in words 
und votes a preference for an execu- 
tive during good behavior. On the 
lst day of June, six days after the 
Convention organized, it voted to fill 
the blank in the Randolph resolutions 
with the word seven, ineligibility be- 
ing a part of the resolutions. On the 
following day eight of the ten States 
then represented voted to elect the 
Chief Magistrate by the national leg- 
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islature for the term of seven years. 
On agreeing to the ineligibility clause, 
Pennsylvania was divided and Con- 
necticut alone voted no. After one 
successful, six unsuccessful efforts to 
change the tenure, the Convention, on 
the 26th of July, reaffirmed their first 
decision in favor of a President chosen 
by the national legislature, to be in- 
eligible after seven years’ service. It 
was not until September 6, eleven 
days before adjournment, that the ex- 
isting system was adopted, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the 
report of the committee of eleven, 
of which David Brearly was chairman. 
The four years’ term, with silence as 
to ineligibility, was 2 compromise to 
reconcile and unite extremes. 

The shdrt-term members were 
gratified to get a shorter term than 
seven years, and thus secure a closer 
responsibility to the people. The life- 
tenure or strong-government men 
were especially averse to an ineligi- 
bility restriction, and believed that re- 
eligibility, however short the term, 
would result in the long continuance 
of the same Chief Magistrate in office ; 
and as one reélection of » good offi- 
cer would give to his service the du- 
ration of eight years, the moderate 
men were satisfied, because this only 
exceeded by one year the period of 
their choice. 

Two inferences seem justifiable in 
the light of what was said and done 
in the Constitutional Convention. The 
framers designed to establish an ex- 
ecutive of limited powers and dura- 
tion. They voted squarely against an 
executive for life, or good behavior. 
They voted five times for a seven 
years’ term, with an express restric- 
tion against its being longer. 

The only rational way of reconcil- 
ing their first and repeated votes with 
their last, is to syppose that they had 
in contemplation one reélection of a 
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popular President, making eight years 
the limit of the,duration of his service, 
while one who was unfaithful or un- 
popular might be retired three years 
earlier than under the seven years’ 
tenure. 

Reéligibility, whatever the term, 
met with determined opposition in and 
out of the Convention, prior to the 
ratification of the Constitution by the 
required number of States. George 
Mason declared that a second election 
ought to be absolutely prohibited. 
Franklin affirmed that the executive 
will be always increasing here, as 
elsewhere, until it ends in a monarchy. 
Hugh Williamson proclaimed that at 
some time or other we should have a 
king; but he wished no precaution to 
be omitted that might postpone the 
event as long as possible. Ineligibili- 
ty a second time appeared to him to 
be the best precaution. Charles 
Pinckney believed that to make the 
President reéligible would endanger 
the public liberty. These members, 
with Pierce, Butler, Elbridge Ger- 
ry, Luther Martin, and John Rut- 
lidge, spoke against reéligibility in the 
Convention. Outside of it, Edmund 
Randolph argued in favor of an 
amendment before ratification, ren- 
dering the President ineligible after a 
given number of years. James Mon- 
roe contended that the President would 
be continued in office for life, and that 
nothing was so essential to the preser- 
vation of a republican government as 
a periodical rotation. Patrick Henry 
asserted that it would be easy for the 
American chief, if a man of ambition 
and abilities, to render himself abso- 
lute. Jefferson thought reéligibility 
made the President an officer for life— 
a bad edition of a Polish king. The 
Duke de la Rochefoucauld, Thomas 
Pownall, and other foreign friends of 
America, were alarmed lest the ex- 
ecutive should occupy the place for an 
indefinite period. 

Three States recommended amend- 
ments to this clause at the time they 
ratified the Constitution. Virginia 
urged the insertion of the provis'on 
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that no person shall be capable of be- 
ing President of the United States for 
more than eight years in any term of 
sixteen years. North Carolina recom- 
mended the same amendment, except 
that fifteen years was substituted for 
sixteen. New York proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution, that no 
President should be elected a third 
time. 

We come now to the period during 
which the provisions concerning the 
executive department have been sub- 
jected to the test of trial and experi- 
ence. The first President's desire to 
retire from public life at the close of 
his first term is well known. A fare- 
well address had been prepared with 
that intention. Washington’s positive 
refusal to be a candidate for a third 
election, in opposition to the wishes of 
many who wanted him to continue in 
office for life, shows better than words 
what he considered the proper dura- 
tion of the period of one Chief Magis- 
trate’s service. The testimony of Jef- 
ferson on the third-term question is 
direct and pointed in language and 
example. There was a general popu- 
lar movement in favor of nominating 
him for the Presidency for the third 
time. With full knowledge of this 
fact, he wrote in 1807: “If some pe- 
riod be not fixed, either by the Con- 
stitution or by practise, to the services 
of the First Magistrate, his office, 
though nominally elective, will in 
fact be for life, and that will soon de- 
generate into an inheritance.” In his 
autobiography, eighteen years later, 
he wrote: “The example of four 
Presidents voluntarily retiring at the 
end of tineir eighth year, and the prog- 
ress of public opinion, that the princi- 
ple is salutary, have given it in prac- 
tise the force of precedent and usage; 
insomuch that should a President 
consent to be a candidate for a third 
election, I trust he would be rejected 
on this demonstration 6f ambitious 
views.” During the administrations 
of Madison and Monroe, there was 
some agitation of the third-term 
question. Both had their friends 
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whose interest it was to maintain the 
status quo. But it was publicly known 
three years before the expiration of 
Madison’s second term, that he would 
decline a reélection, and Monroe gave 
notice that he must not be named a 
candidate for a third time. 

In 1524 this question came up for 
discussion in the United States Senate, 
and received significant decision. On 
January 29 Senator Dickerson began 
the discussion of an amendment to the 
Constitution of the following tenor: 
that no person having been twice 
elected to the office of President shall 
again be eligible to that office. Mr. 
Dickerson argued that the illustrious 
examples of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Madison had acquired the moral 
but not the absolute force of law—a 
force that would yield to the first pres- 
sure of ambition and power. Senator 
Holmes made the point that when we 
have a President popular, young, am- 
bitious, and with all the influence at- 
tached to his office, he might offer im- 
aginary dangers as an excuse for an 
attempt at reélection. The amend- 
ment passed the Senate by the decis- 
ive vote of thirty-six to three. The 
names of Benton, Bell, Clayton, Find- 
lay, Jackson, Macon, Ruggles, Lowrie, 
and other influential senators, are re- 
corded in the affirmative. No action 
having been taken on the proposed 
amendment in the House, it was again 
brought forward in the Senate in 
March, 1826. Senator Edwards op- 
posed the amendment, only on the 
ground that it was not necessary, the 
practice under the Constitution having 
introduced a kind of law on this sub- 
ject. Senator Johnson of Kentucky 
favored the amendment as a proposi- 
tion to make the Constitution in letter 
what it had been made in fact by the 
virtues and patriotism of General 
Washington. He contended that even 
the example of virtuous and immortal 
men, who had sanctified and consecrat- 
ed the principle by their practice, was 
not sufficient to restrain ambitious and 
selfish men in the absence of a consti- 
tutional provision. The amendment 
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again passed the Senate, with but four 
votes in the negative—Berrien, Hayne, 
Holmes, Tazewell, Van Buren, and 
Woodbury voting aye. A few years 
later President Jackson displayed a 
devotion to principle never surpassed 
by urging upon Congress, in each one 
of his eight annual messages, the ne- 
cessity of so amending the Constitu- 
tion as to limit the service of the Chief 
Magistrate to a single term of four or 
six years. Thus did this patriot ad- 
vocate his own transfer from the 
heights of power to private life. 

In support of the precedents estab- 
lished by five honored Chief Magis- 
trates, or we might say by all, numer- 
ous subsequent authorities may be 
cited. Chancellor Kent makes the 
commentary that ‘The President is 
reéligible for successive terms, but in 
practice he has never consented to be 
a candidate for a third election; and 
this usage has indirectly established, 
by the force of public opinion, a salu- 
tary limitation to his capacity of con- 
tinuance in office.” John C. Spencer 
has expressed the opinion that it has 
become as much a part of the Consti- 
tution that no citizen can become a 
third time elected President as if it 
were expressed in that instrument in 
words. De Tocqueville reasons forci- 
bly against any reéligibility after a 
first term. This profound philosopher 
declares : **He (the President) ne 
longer governs for the interest of the 
State, but for that of his reélection; he 
does homage to the majority, and in- 
stead of checking its passions, as his 
duty commands, he frequently courts 
its worst caprices.” The Marquis de 
Chambrun and Ezra Seamen, in their 
recent works on the American system 
of government, pronounce against the 
principle of reéligibility. President 
Harrison, Henry Clay, and Charles 
Sumner have each advocated a single 
term, and President Grant, on the au- 
thority of Mr. Sumner, declared in 
May, 1872, that the liberties of the 
country could not be maintained with- 
out a one-term amendment to the 
Constitution. 
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Viewing this question in the light 
of almost a century of experience, we 
find the gravest objections to what 
Jefferson calls perpetual reéligibility. 
When the highest officer is continuable 
for life, there is no sufficient security 
from the danger of his continuing for 
life. When no constitutional obstacle 
interposes between the enjoyment of 
eight years of supreme power and tlie 
enjoyment of double that number, a 
perpetual temptation exists to post- 
pone the hour when the powerful ruler 
must become the powerless citizen. 
It may not be true, as Franklin insist- 
ed, that the elective system, with un- 
limited reéligibility, will end in an he- 
reditary ruler, as it had ended in all 
other republics before, but it is true 
that here the chief danger to liberty 
lies. The executive has been the un- 
soundest part of all free governments, 
and is the vulnerable part of our own. 
The long continuance in the same of- 
fice of the same man is contrary to 
the general genius of free institutions. 
Under no government, except an ab- 
solute monarchy, does the duration of 
service of the governing power exceed 
six years. The Roman consuls were 
elected for one year, and were not re- 
eligible until the expiration of ten 
years. The first magistrate of the 
Swiss republic is chosen annually, and 
is ineligible the year succeeding that 
for which lhe is elected. The average 
duration of the British ministries, the 
governing administrative power in 
England, has scarcely exceeded three 
years. ‘Two-thirds of our State exec- 
utives are chosen either annually or 
biennially, while the reélection of a 
majority is restrained by absolute or 
qualified ineligibility. The longest 
term of any State governor is four 
years. The term of service of officers 
of lower grades is less than that period. 
Under the practical workings of the 
present system, from two to four years 
of the executive term are devoted to 
the selfish labor of securing a reélec- 
tion. Not affairs of State, but affairs 
of self engross tle Chief Magistrate’s 
mind. His aim is not the public wel- 
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fare, but his own private or personal 
welfare. He has an eye single, not to 
the general good, but to the good of 
himself and his family. His thoughts 
are employed, not in maturing a broad, 
far-reaching policy, but in perfecting 
n plan of political campaign. Every 
appointment, from that of a cabinet 
minister to a village postmaster, is 
made with reference to the question 
nearest the President’s heart—a re- 
election. Every measure of foreign or 
domestic policy is adopted or rejected 
as it seems calculated to lengthen or 
shorten the incumbent’s official life. 
This devotion to the individual rather 
than the republic extends to the Pres- 
ident’s army of eighty thousand official 
dependents, who are so many person- 
al agents. The continuance in office 
of these pecuniarily interested adher- 
ents depends upon the continuance 
in authority of the same appointing 
power. The President organizes into 
a disciplined force this vast office 
guard of public servants, or rather 
personal servants, to do, not the public 
business, but to do his own bidding. 
Posted as they are in every congres- 
sional district and county in the Union, 
they serve as so many signal officers to 
announce at headquarters the political 
probabilities. The patronage of the 
Government, which has increased one 
hundred fold since the beginning, is 
bestowed for political support and ex- 
changed for influence. The emolu- 
ments, profits, and perquisites of office 
are sold for so many votes in a nomi- 
nating convention. The press is sub- 
sidized for four hundred or four thou- 
sand dollars a year—the value of a 
post-office. Senators and Representa- 
tives receive retainers, not in dollars, 
but in their equivalent, lucrative offices 
and contracts for their relations and 
friends, and become the paid if not 
the feed advocates of the dispenser of 
these good gifts. The Government 
patronage, at first founded on a rev- 
enue of two millions, now two hun- 
dred millions, has been so rapidly 
increasing since the late war, that its 
influence has become vast and enor- 
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mous. The vrivate citizen who is a 
candidate for the Chief Magistracy 
has arrayed against him not simply a 
party, but a government in all the 
ramifications of its power. This pow- 
er operates primarily upon and against 
the eminent citizens of the same poli- 
tical faith as the ruling President, who 
are compelled to combat the Govern- 
ment in the struggle to secure recog- 
nition before a nominating convention, 
The whole force of the administration 
is then brought to bear against, and to 
defeat the choice of those citizens who 
happen to differ in opinion with the 
party or rather person in power. 

The source of these and other evils 
about to be named is the reéligibility 
feature of the existing system. In the 
light of events the remedy would ap- 
pear to be a constitutional amend- 
ment, limiting the President to a sin- 
gle term of six or seven years’ dura- 
tion, the incumbent to be forever in- 
eligible thereafter. 

Under this tenure no danger to 
liberty would be threatened because 
of the indefinite duration of one man’s 
power. The,country would secure six 
or more years of a Chief Magistrate’s 
unselfish services. No motive would 
exist to aim at other ends than the re- 
public’s welfare. The President would 
appoint to office men who would most 
honor and best serve the republic, and 
would seek only to gain the enduring 
good will and good opinion of his 
countrymen. Having no incentive to 
favor vicious though temporarily pop- 
ular schemes, he would promote mea- 
sures productive of the greatest ulti- 
mate good. His term would be suffi- 
ciently long to enable him to develop 
and mature a broad, comprehensive 
policy on all great questions. His ad- 
ministration would be less partisan 
than under the present system, be- 
cause more independent of party. 

Presidential elections being less fre- 
quent, the country would suffer less 
from the agitations and distractions of 
such contests. To the objection that 
six years of service in the Presidency 
is too short for an exceptionally mer- 
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itorious man, it may be answered that 
vaster interests are dealt with and dis- 
posed of now in six years than in six- 
teen yeurs under the earlier Presidents. 
The Chief Magistrate's income, includ- 
ing the emoluments and perquisites 
now unconstitutionally granted, ex- 
ceeds in six years by a quarter of a 
million dollars the sum paid the first 
Chief Magistrates in eight years. An- 
other view of the Presidential tenure 
of office is entertained by many. It is 
that a limitation should be placed 
by constitutional amendment to the 
extension of the period of service be- 
yond eight years, leaving the four 
years’ term unchanged. It is argued 
that the precedent of a second election 
of a Chief Magistrate has been estab- 
lished by the noblest examples; that 
no President has been reélected who 
should not have been reélected; that 
rotation is a species of ostracism which 
banishes from stations of trust those 
who are best qualified to fill them; that 
experience, so important in this great 
office, should not be driven into ob- 
security ; that eminent merit should not 
be proscribed; that a second term is 
an incentive to good behavior, and 
should be bestowed as proof of popu- 
lar approbation. So fur as these rea- 
sons tend to prove that a change of 
public policy so often as once in four 
years is undesirable, we accept them 
with all their force. A term of six or 
seven years, however, would give the 
proper permanency, and would not 
be so short as to render a reélection 
necessary or expedient. But it will 
be observed that the greater number 
of these arguments in favor of two 
terms have equal force in favor of 
three or four, and hence prove too 
much. The objections also which ex- 
ist to a third or fourth election stand 
in the way of a election. 
The essential point must be borne in 
mind, that reéligibility, however short 
or however long the term, is the roct 
of the evil. The essence of the evil to 
be remedied consists in permitting the 
possessor of power, with enormous pa- 
tronage, immense revenues, and every 
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naval, military, and civil officer under 
his control, to determine whether that 
power shall be put aside and surrend- 
ered or continued and consolidated. 
With absolute ineligibility, whether 
the term be five years or six years or 
seven, the nation secures immunity 
from the misfortunes of the present, 
and security against the dangers of 
the future. It is felt that executive 
influence not only grows with the 
vastly increasing value of the honors 
and favors to be bestowed, but gathers 
cumulative force as the methods of 
wielding that influence become sys- 
tematized through continuance in pow- 
er. Corporations, class interests, lo- 
cal interests, and monopolies are uni- 
ted and bound to the governing power 
by the ties of interest, and join with 
alacrity in the work of mutual aggrand- 
izement. The banking, railway, and 
high-tariff combinations espouse the 
cause of the President, whose influ- 
ence is promised in return or whose 
serviceableness has been proven. The 
Chief Magistrate, seeking the candi- 
dacy, is practically open to overtures 
and proposals from all the *“‘rings” and 
corrupt combinations of the country 
that wield political influence. He in 
effect barters his opinions, puts his 
convictions on the market, and sells 
his recommendations to the represent- 
ative to the highest bidder. The 
fatal objection to @ne reélection is, 
that the country gets but four years 
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of service from its Chief Magistrate. 
If no limitation is placed at the end 
of the second or third term, the na- 
tion receives the benefit of no disinter- 
ested public services whatever. Every- 
thing is secondary to self. The first 
term is employed to make straight the 
way to the second; the second to ren- 
der easy the advent of the third; and 
the third to make the Chief Magis- 
trate’s calling and election sure to the 
fourth. 

Fortunately, the tendency of public 
opinion is against the reéligibility 
heresy. But four of the original 
States had clauses in their constitu- 
tions limiting reéligibility. Almost 
all the States whose constitutions have 
since been framed have adopted the 
ineligibility principle in connection 
with the State executive office. Dur- 
ing the first half of the period that has 
elapsed since 1789, five out of seven 
Presidents were reélected. During 
the last half of that period but two 
from eleven have secured a second 
election. Lastly, the adoption of the 
six-year single term for the executive 
is the simplest solution of the civil 
service problem. We shall have 
greater permanency, stability, and effi- 
ciency in every branch of the public 
service when the appointing power is 
both extended and limited by a fixed 
and proper duration—a tenure of office 
neither too long nor too short, for all 
subordinate civil officers in a republic. 

JAMES Q. HowarpD 











WEDDING, INTERVIEWING, ET CETERA. 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 


“ISTRESS ELIZABETH STU- 
M ART PHELPS, having some- 
thing to say upon the question of a mar- 
riage service, has recently said it in 
“The Woman’s Journal.” It is that, 
first, there is not a fully appropriate 
marriage service in existence; as to 
which both the Roman Catholics and 
the Friends will be quite ready to take 
issue with her; and, if I mistake not, 
either of them would be able to give 
her and her colaborers quite all the 
work of which they are capable, to 
sustain their position. To this general 
denial she adds the special criticism 
that ‘*the Episcopal service, one most 
hallowed by churchly associations, and 
most full of excellences, has yet egre- 
gious faults,” among which faults she 
specifies “bad taste, bad grammar, 
and perjury.” Truly a formidable ar- 
ray of grievous charges; but whether 
they are sustained by Mrs. Phelps’s 
specifications can be determined only 
upon examination. What 
the bad grammar of the service first 
receives her solicitous attention. The 
declaration, “I take the to my wedded 
wife (or husband), to have and to 
hold,” is regarded by her as “an awk- 
wardness for which only long incul- 
cated could feel so much 
rhetorical respect as not to mar a mat- 
rimonial ecstasy.” Now what rhe- 
torical respect may be, I am quite un- 
able to and as to the nature 
and quality of a matrimonial ecstasy, I 
am equally ignorant. But I can see 
that Mrs. Phelps’s objection is to the 
phrase “‘ I take thee to my wedded 
wife,” which in her eyes is bad gram- 
mar. Much as I doubt my ability to 
understand what are called the rules 
of what is called English grammar, I 
will venture to say that there is no vi- 
olation of them here. The marriage 
service of the English or Episcopal 
Church is taken substantially from 
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the old Sarum Manual, the Latin pas- 
sages of the Manual being translated. 
In the Manual the priest is instructed 
to say to the man, ‘in lingua mater- 
na’’—in the mother tongue—* Vis ha- 
bere hance mulierem i” sponsam,” etc., 
the very sufficient translation of- which 
is ‘* Wilt thou have this woman (¢o thy 
wedded wife?” as the question ap- 
pears in the Book of Common Prayer. 
In the Manual the words of espousal 
are in English, and are the same as 
those in the Prayer-book, including 
of course the phrase ‘to my wedded 
wife.” And this phrase is of fre- 
quent occurrence in our translation of 
the Bible, a book which, however val- 
ueless it may be as a rule of life, is 
not distinguished for its bad English. 
We read that Samson begged for that 
ornament of her sex Delilah ‘ to wife ” 
(Judges xiv. 2); and of a certain suffi- 
ciently married lady, that ‘“‘the seven 
had her to wife” (Mark xii. 23). This 
quite eclipses even Lucrezia Borgia with 
her “Don Alfonso, mio quarto marito.” 
In fact the phrase, although its use of 
the preposition may seem in some ears 
a little quaint and old-fashioned, is as 
good ‘* grammar” as could possibly be 
written. It has the sanction of imme- 
morial usage and of the best usage in 
our literature. And I have recently 
met with it in Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
charming ‘ Recollections of a Tour in 
Scotland,” lately published.* She 
writes, ‘‘We had nice honey ¢o our 
breakfast” (p. 22). Now, Mistress 
Phelps, and the whole bevy of wo- 

might well be on 
and morning to be 


man’s journalists, 
their knees night 
able to write such English as Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s. 

Continuing her strictures upon the 
grammar of the Prayer-book, Mrs. 
Phelps remarks, ‘‘ Till death us do 
part’ is a dislocation in which the 
most devout churchwoman must feel a 
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pang.” What pangs women, whether 
devout churchwomen or woman’s jour- 
nalists, feel at learning that only death 
is to part them from the man of their 
choice, I cannot undertake to say; for 
that is one of those many things that 
only a woman knows; and I am not a 
woman. But it must be confessed, I 
fear, that Mrs. Phelps has here lit up- 
on what she calls a dislocation. YetI 
venture the opinion that her bow was 
drawn at a venture, and that she does 
not know the nature of the disturbance 
to which she has directed attention; 
for as to the meaning and the construc- 
tion of the passage there can be no dif- 
ficulty whatever. In the Sarum Man- 
ual the words are, in the old spelling, 
**tyl dethe us departe,” and thus the 
phrase stood until the time of Charles 
II. The word depart was used in the 
sense in which we use the verb part. 
Thus: 

There shall no man take away or depart her 
from me but death.—Udall’s “ Eloquent Latin 
Phrases,” Fol. ciii- 
and, 

John, to stop Arthur’s title in the whole, 
Hath willingly departed with a part. 
—* King John,” Act LI1., Sc. 1. 

But in 1661 the Common Prayer- 
book was revised by a commission of 
bishops; and some uneasy mortals 
having strenuously objected to the use 
of “the old word” depart, the Right 
Reverend Fathers consented that 
thereafter the phrase should be “till 
death us do part,” making the slight- 
est possible change in the interests of 
modernization, but not, I venture to 
say, making any improvement. 

Leaving the point of language, our 
fair critic next addresses herself to the 
substantial meaning of some parts of 
the service, and declares that ‘the in- 
quiry. ‘ Who giveth this woman to be 
married to this man?’ is, to say the 
least of it, an anachronism.” I fear 
that it must be conceded that such an 
inquiry is nowadays what Mrs. Phelps 
calls an anachronism. It savors of 
the days when women felt that they 
were weaker, bodily and mentally, 
than men; when they felt that as they 
had a claim upon parental or family 
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protection, they need not be ashamed 
to own that they also owed deference 
to parental authority; of the days 
when the head of a family was master 
of his house, and was responsible 
for all his household; and it implied 
that he, or those who took his place, 
voluntarily gave up this authority, and 
transferred it, with its duties of pro- 
tection and its responsibility, to the 
man to whom the woman was to be 
married. How much the world, in- 
cluding women, has gained by the 
change which makes a question imply- 
ing this an anachronism, there may 
possibly be two opinions; but I believe 
that it has not yet been decided that 
the best women, mentally or morally, 
have adopted the opinion held by the 
woman’s journalists. The question is 
not in the Sarum Manual, but it is im- 
plied ina rubric, which contains besides 
a direction of some interest: ‘* Deinde 
detur femina a patre suo vel ab amicis 
ejus: quod si puella sit, discoépertam 
habeat manum; si vidua_ tectam.” 
That is, “Then the woman shall be 
given by her father or by her friends; 
and if she is a maiden, let her have 
her hand open; if a widow, closed.” 
What did this closed hand in the case 
of the widow signify? Readers versed 
in the old law of baron and femme may 
answer that it was a sign that the wo- 
man had already been what was call- 
ed a femme couvert. But this is a 
narrow and technical view of the ques- 
tion. It was plainly a warning of the 
danger of such a marriage, and an in- 
timation to the man of what he might 
expect at the hands of the woman. In 
brief, it was an anticipation by some 
centuries of the elder Weller’s caution 
to the younger, “‘to beware of vid- 
ders!” 

The next objection is on the ground 
of elegance: ***I pronounce you man 
and wife,’ we are told, “flavors some- 
what of the tenement-house patois, as 
of a couple henceforth to say, ‘My 
man is abroad to-day,’ or ‘ My woman 
is getting dinner.’” The words of the 
Prayer-book are too homely for these 
advanced women, or I should rather 
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say, these advanced ladies. For doI 
not read to-day, and on other days, 
among the advertisements of ‘ fe- 
males” who ‘** Want places,” that an 
intelligent young girl would accept a 
situation as ‘“‘saleslady”’? Saleswoman 
is altogether too homely and inelegant 
a word. We must all be ladies, or at 
least call ourselves so, or die. I won- 
der if ere long we shall have * sales- 
gentlemen” offering their services. I 
think not; there is a strength of fibre 
in the masculine brain that will save 
us from that word. And as to the 
phrase “my woman,” what does Mrs. 
Phelps think of the French ma femme? 
It is sufficient for that elegant people, 
as it is the fashion to call them, to 
say une femme—a woman, ma femme— 
my woman. And when an English- 
speaking man says “my wife,” he 
really says nothing more. Wife es- 
sentially means woman—to this day 
means that. A fishwife is a fishwife, 
unmarried or married. Christie John- 


ston was a fishwife, and she was a 
maiden. 
rily married. 


Nor is a housewife necessa- 
We all know that 
many an unmarried daughter is a bet- 
ter housewife than her mother. And 
whatever wife may mean, by recent 
usage, more than woman, is merely, a 
woman belonging to a man. And 
here doubtless is the sharpest pinch 
of the announcement “man and 
wife;” the man is spoken of simply 
as a man—just as he would have been 
spoken of before the wedding—but the 
woman as if some change had taken 
place in her condition. The objection 
plainly would not have been made if 
the couple were pronounced ‘*‘ husband 
and wife.” But does Mrs. Phelps 
know what it is that she asks? In the 
original of the marriage service the 
word is housebonder. The woman says, 
“IT, N, take thee, N, tomy wedded hous- 
bonder ”—an ominous word, which no 
emancipated, liberty-loving woman 
could endure; she whose idea of revo- 
lution, if not of liberty, is, like a 
Frenchman’s, to “descend into the 
streets.” And although husband does 
not exactly mean a man who binds a 
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woman to his house, it does mean 
something very like that; to wit, the 
master of the household, and chiefly the 
master of the woman of the house. For 
all other members of the household may, 
and in some cases will and must, be 
absolved from his mastery at some time 
or other; butshe can be absolved from 
it only by the annulling of the cere- 
mony in which she is given to him as 
his woman, or wife, and in which she 
declares that she takes him as the 
master of the household of which, 
usually, she is at the end of her wed- 
ding the only subordinate person. 

The next criticism is that the man’s 
declaration, *“** With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,’ is a fiction so 
stupendous as to be more amusing 
than impressive.” Again I fear that 
our fair censor does not quite under- 
stand the meaning of the words which 
she holds up to ridicule. She implies 
(for otherwise her strictures have no 
meaning) that the man does not give 
his wife all his worldly goods. True 
enough; nor does he in the marriage 
ceremony say that he does so. 
dow is not to give, “out and out.” It 
means to give for certain purposes, 
and on certain conditions. When a 
man endows the corporation of a 
church, hospital, or other institution, 
he does not give his property to the 
officers of that institution to do what 
they please with it; he gives it to 
them under certain conditions, and 
for certain purposes; and if they use 
it in violation of those conditions and 
purposes, they may be restrained from 
so doing. Soa man does not givea 
woman all his worldly goods to be hers 
as they are his; but he does make allhis 
worldly goods—every dollar and dol- 
lar’s worth of them—liable for her prop- 
er support from the moment of the 
marriage. From that moment she 
can make all his worldly goods liable 
for her comfortable maintenance, if he 
does not provide such maintenance of 
his own free will; which, and more, he 
always does, with very rare exceptions. 
Thus although he does not give her 
all his worldly goods, he does endow 
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her with them. Moreover, from the 
moment of her marriage to him, she 
acquires an indefeasible right to one- 
third of all the landed wealth that he 
may acquire. He cannot sell one dollar’s 
worth of it without her consent, unless 
he does so subject to her right to one- 
third of its rents and profits. More- 
over again, she, whatever her posses- 
sions, is subject to no such liabilities 
on his behalf. Property which in 
times past she might hold under trus- 
tees, and now absolutely, is hers to do 
what she pleases with, subject to no 
claim of his. And whatever she may 
have, she is in no way liable for him. 
She may be a millionaire, he sick and 
penniless, and she is not bound to con- 
tribute anything to his support. We 
all know what a woman will do for a 
man whom she loves, even when 
sometimes she herself has to earn by 
hard work every dollar that she gets, 
and he is unworthy of her love. But 
we are considering now the rights 
conferred by the relation of marriage ; 
and it would seem that the declaration 
on the part of the man that he “en- 
dows” his wife with all his worldly 
goods is, to say the least, not quite a 
stupendous and amusing ‘fiction. 

Now comes the cruellest wrong of all 
to the advariced and emancipated fe- 
male who has taken the place of the 
simple woman: “ Do you promise to 
obey him and serve him? The wo- 
man shall say, ‘I will.” Whereupon 
the woman’s journalist breaks forth, 
“Herein we have the spectacle of a 
priest at the altar offering the most 
solemn and binding of vows to a wo- 
man who has not the least intention 
of keeping it; who will not keep tt if 
she has; and who ought not to keep 
it, whether she has or not.” The em- 
phasis is mine; for the announcement 
' is sufficiently important to be made as 
emphatic as possible. For according 
to this, obedience on the part of the wife 
is first not intended by her, next is im- 
possible, and last is wrongful even if 
it were intended and possible. Doubt- 
less it seems very fine to make such a 
declaration of independence; but like 
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many fine things that are said, it is not 
true. That women have intended to 
obey their husbands when they prom- 
ised to do so, and that they have kept 
the promise and obeyed them loyally, 
isso notoriously true thatit hardly needs 
tobeasserted. We all of us can pointto 
women to the number of hundreds and 
thousands among our mothers who 
made that promise without the least 
mental reserve, and who did obey their 
husbands all their lives, without a 
thought of disputing the ** housebond- 
er’s” authority, and who were happy in 
so doing. As to our own wives, in re- 
gard to intention and performance— 
well, as often happens in difficult cases, 
the court will take the papers and re- 
serve its decision. This, however, may 
be safely said: that if a wife does not 
obey her husband, it is the husband’s 
fault. Unless she is an exceptional 
woman (and laws, moral, social, or 
legal, are not made for exceptions) if 
she does not obey, it argues some de- 
fect in him which renders him inca- 
pable of command. The disobedience 
of a wife is in itself evidence of some 
Jack of true manhood on his part, or 
of true womanhood on hers. ‘If two 
men ride a horse, one must ride be- 
hind ”*—all the more if one of the men 
isa woman. A woman may dismount, 
by help of others, or even by herself; 
but if she rides with a man and he is 
not before, he must be a weak brother. 
She may give him good counsel, which 
if he is wise he will follow; but coun- 
sel is not command. As to the de- 
claration that she ought not to obey, 
whether she intended to do so or not 
when she made her promise—why 
such an ought, if she is willing to 
obey? It would seem that, at the very 
least, the question is one for each wo- 
man to decide for herself. Why, even 
poor down-trodden man is allowed to 
obey his wife if he likes, without the 
suggestion of a sin in so doing; and 
shall woman be restrained of her free 
Shall she 


agency in such a matter? 
be deprived of the liberty of choosing 
her superior officer and of obeying the 


master whom she chooses? This 
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would be indeed to take away her free 
agency, and to reduce her to slavery. 
There seems to be here no question of 
right or wrong, of ought or ought 
not. The right to obey if you like is 
as absolute and inherent as the right 
to command if you can; and if a wo- 
man chooses to obey, and is happier 
for doing so, who shall say her nay? 

But in fact there seems to be no way 
of satisfying the ladies for whom Mrs. 
Phelps speaks with marriage of any 
kind; except, perhaps, that of which 
we have record in an old French ro- 
mance: 


Au tems jadis un chevalier 
Trouvant au bois gente bergére, 
Lai dit: Ii fant nous marier, 
Sans curé, parens, ni notaire. 


Quand on brule de franche ardeur 

Quel besoin est il d’autre chose? 

Pour gage, je t offre mon coeur 

Pour dot, je ne veux que ta rose. 
Here there was no trouble about 
taking to wife to have and to hold un- 
til death us do part, no absurd giving 
away by parents or friends, no ques- 
tion of endowment or “dot,” no ri- 
diculous promise of obedience on one 
side or expectation of it on the other. 
Purged of all conventionality, and 
freed from all forms, the matter was 
reduced to the simplicity of nature. 
But unfortunately it is recorded that 
the chevalier having acted upon his 
proposition, the gentle bergére found 
the arrangement not at all satisfacto- 
ry; and that she petitioned the king, 
and finally obtained that kind of mar- 
riage at which ‘curé, parens et no- 
taire” were present and all daly per- 
formed their functions. Until civiliza- 
tion has reached that very advanced 
point at which protection is no longer 
needed for the weak, or one not quite 
so perfect, at which protection no 
longer involves rights and reciprocal 
duties, some form of marriage setting 
forth those rights and insuring, so far 
as may be, the performance of those 
duties, is one of the unpleasant ne- 
cessities of our imperfect life. And 
until some better form is rapped out 
by the spirit of some emancipated wo- 
man, perhaps the Episcopal marriage 





service, with all its bad grammar, 
bad taste. perjury, and general absur- 
dity, is the best that we can hope 
for. 

INTERVIEWING. 

I am asked, called upon, exhorted, 
entreated, almost implored by some 
half-dozen correspondents to denounce 
and excommunicate, with bell, book, 
and candle, the verb to interview. With 
all my heart I would do so if I could. 
If by a stroke of my pen T could ex- 
tinguish the verb, with its two partici- 
ples interviewing and interviewed, and 
its noun interviewer—nay, could I by 
a word put out of existence the inter- 
viewer himself, the thing as well as 
the name, I know that manslaughter as 
well as word-slaughter would sit lightly 
on my soul to-morrow. But with curs- 
es in my heart, I am bound, if not to 
bless, at least to refrain myself from 
evil-speaking of this word. The son of 
Beor was not more sorely racked be- 
tween his wishes and his duty than I 
am between mine; and like him I 
must say to those who summon me to 
curse the common enemy, that if they 
were to give me what I need more 
than Balaam did, a house full of silver 
and gold, I could not declare against 
the correctness, the perfect regularity, 
and no less the clear expressiveness 
of this word detestable. Not because 
I remember, or think I remember, 
having met it ina play by some one 
of the Elizabethan dramatists; for a 
bad, abnormally formed word is not 
made a good one by any usage, how- 
ever eminent; while on the other 
hand, it is not bad merely because it is 
anew word, a neologism, or a neo- 
terism, as some people choose to call 
such things. But I must withhold my- 
self from expressing the feeling which 
the word excites in my correspon- 
dents, and in me, and I believe in all 
decent people, by pronouncing against 
it upon its own merits. For it is a 
perfectly proper word. If we have 
view, there is nothing to be said against 
interview. We might as well under- 
take to set aside interchange from 
change, or intermeddle from meddle, 
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as interview from view. And on the 
other hand, we have long had inter- 
view, the noun; and having that, 
the use of it as a verb is a use of lan- 
guage than which there is nothing 
more truly English. This of course 
carries with it the participles in ing 
and in ed and the name of the agent, 
in er. It would seem then that there 
is nothing to be said against the per- 
fect legitimacy of to interview, inter- 
viewing, interviewed, and interviewer. 

But although I am thus constrained 
to admit the perfect propriety of this 
new nanie, I would, as poets invoke 
the Muses, call upon the Furies toaid me 
while I prophesy against this new thing. 
It isthe most perfect contrivance yet de- 
vised to make journalism an offence, a 
thing of ill savor in all decent nostrils. 
It elevates prying into an art, leaving 
it no longer a mystery, and makes 
boring a paid profession. It is a con- 
spiracy against the privacy of the indi- 
vidual, which is more deserving of 
reprehension, because less open torem- 
edy, than an attempt against the liber- 
ty of the citizen. For the sake of the 
gainful gratification of a feeling—cu- 
riosity—so petty that its expression de- 
grades even the noblest countenance, 
it attempts to dignify intrusion with 
the mantle of the teacher who minis- 
ters to the noble desire of knowledge. 
It panders to the vanity of petty men 
who covet notoriety; it extorts a sac- 
rifice of time and inclination from men 
who would avoid needless publicity, 
by making them shrink from seeming 
personal discourtesy to the interview- 
er; and it places the person who either 
consents or refuses to be interviewed 
at the mercy of his tormentor, who in 
either case can misrepresent him, and 
who often does so, to suit his own pur- 
poses, or those of his employers. It is 
in every respect a thoroughly con- 
temptible business, which honorable 
journalists should shun as they would 
shun contamination. 

My personal experience of inter- 
viewing is small; but it has not been 
such as to modify favorably my judg- 
ment of it in the abstract. I was ill, 
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confined to my house, and seeking and 
needing the perfect mental quiet which 
was prescribed as one of the condi- 
tions of my recovery. A gentleman 
called, and was informed that I saw no 
one. He called twice again, and at 
his third call left word that he was 
from the , and that it was im- 
portant that he should see me. Think- 
ing that some person or some cause in 
which I was interested was in need of 
some service that I could render, at 
his next call I saw him. On entering 
the room I told him that I was ill, but 
that I was ready to hear what he had 
to say; when to my surprise he began 
an inquirifg conversation upon a sub- 
ject which in my judgment was not 
worth five minutes of the time of any 
reasonable creature. I told him so. 
He was perfectly polite in manner, but 
equally pertinacious. He “ supposed 
that I had read the article in the 
upon the subject.” I told him 
that Ihad not. He asked if I had read 
another article upon the same subject 
in ———.. I told him that I had not; 
and although he contrived to continue 
the conversation for a little while, I 
managed to make the interview as 
short as I could make it without being 
rude to a manin my own house. For 
this is the means of extortion that per- 
tains to interviewing. The victim 
must do some talking, at the risk of 
seeming churlish and personally offen- 
sive. Now the man who talks with an in- 
terviewer is lost. I thought that I had 
rid myself of the matter, and that I 
should hear no more of it. Vain delu- 
sion! What was my surprise to see pub- 
lished the very next morning a report 
of this interview, beginning with the 
assertion that I had entered with alacri- 
ty upon the discussion of the subject, 
and that T had said that I had read the 
two articles upon it that I had not 
read, my opinion as to its triviality 
and futility being of course entirely 
omitted, and the opinions which had 
dropped from me in the course of the 
brief replies that I could not help mak- 
ing being set forth in a style which 
represented them about as exactly as 

















this article would represent my opin- 
ions upon the present subject if, after 
being put in type, some printer’s boy 
should knock it into pi. And then 
the jeers for days from certain friends, 
that a man of my experience with the 
press shouid allow himself to be en- 
trapped into an interview! How, in 
the pride and insolence of their un- 
interviewed souls, they girded at me! 
But this was not the end. Twenty- 
four hours had hardly passed when 
word was brought me just as I had 
sat down to dinner that a gentleman 
wished to see me upon business of im- 
portance, and would wait my leisure. 
To relieve him, I saw him ®nmediate- 
ly. He was of suave and gentle man- 
ners; and he blandly proposed to me 
that, as he saw the report just men- 
tioned could not have done me justice, 
I should write out an article express- 
ing fully my opinions, which he would 
considerately publish in the form made 
and provided for such occasions. That 
interview proved to be a very short 
one indeed; and I returned to my din- 
ner with a venemousness of appetite 
altogether unbestowable by the bitterest 
tonics of my physician. But somehow 
or other it must have got about that I 
was an interviewable man (interview- 
able, although never used before, I 
believe, is an excellent word, and un- 
interviewable, which is five seconds 
younger, much better—indeed, quite 
admirable); for a few days afterward 
one of the fraternity, after calling twice 
in vain, sent in his card—* Mr. 
of the *"—to me at dinner. He 
wished to see me upon another sub- 
ject (having been sent, I grieve to re- 
late, by a treacherous friend), and to 
know if I would not be seen then, when 
I could be seen. The answer was, Not 
at all. Whereupon, as my servant 
informed me, he demanded his card in 
a huff, and went off in high dudgeon. 
I recount this experience, brief and 
mild although it must be in compari- 
son with that which others have gone 
through, not for my own sake, but be- 
cause I hope that it may be of some 
service to those who have undergone 
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less discipline than mine. And yet I 
will say for myself that hereafter if an 
interview with me is reported, it may 
be safely assumed, first, that I have 
not been interviewed at all; next and 
last, that the opinions or at least the 
language attributed to me are not 
mine; in which respect I shall only 
have suffered what others, as we know, 
have suffered before. What journal- 
ism now chiefly needs to sweeten it 
and give it dignity is a decent respect 
for the personal privacy of all men. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 

From a great heap of Jetters mak- 
ing inquiries or suggestions, to which 
it has been impossible for me to give 
my attention, and as to which, wheth- 
er they are ever noticed here at all or 
not, I must ask the kind construction 
of my correspondents, I select a few for 
brief remark: 

NOMINATIVES AND VERBS. 

The seeming disagreement of verbs 
with nominatives in the writings of 
authors of repute is not unfrequently 
made the subject of censure which is 
not of the wisest. Many persons are 
too precise and fussy as to using a 
plural verb when the subject is ex- 
pressed by two or more words connect- 
ed by and. In many such cases the use 
ofaverb in the singular number is quite 
correct and much the more elegant 
and forcible. When there is a single- 
ness of thought, or of feeling, or of 
purpose in the subject, although it may 
be expressed by two or more words 
connected by and, the use of a verb in 
the plural has a very mean and little- 
ing effect. Thus: The tempest and 
fury of passion are uncontrollable. 
This is “good grammar”: it will 
“parse.” But it would be much bet- 
ter to say, The tempest and fury of 
passion ts uncontrollable. For although 
a tempest is one thing and a fury is 
another, the tempest and fury of pas- 
sion is a single thought, or at least 
presents a single idea. So a line 
which occurred in a poem in ‘The 
Galaxy ” more than a year ago, 


All my hope and rest is here, 
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although hope and rest are even more 

distinct than tempest and fury, would 

be very much weakened by reading, 
All my hope and rest are here. 

Taste and judgment, not formal 
rules, must decide such cases. One 
of Sir Thomas Overbury’s marks of a 
pedant, in his “Characters,” is that 
**he dares not think a thought that the 
nominative governs not the 
verb.” 


case 


UP AND DOWN, ABOVE AND BELOW. 
The question is asked whether it is 
right to say that a thing is up stairs or 
above stairs, down sfairs or below 
stairs. The meaning of the words and 
the best usage require the latter form 
in both cases. We go up stairs to get 
something that is above stairs, and 
down stairs to get something that zs 
below stairs. We go up a hill and 
down a hill; but a house is upon a hill 
or below a hill. And yet, although we 
go up town or down town, a friend 
may live up town or down town. But 
in the latter cases it will be observed 
that up and down do not express a re- 
lation in position to the town, but to 
ourselves or to some other object. It 
is difficult to express the difference in 
the shade of meaning, which is yet 
very distinct; for although above and 
below always imply fixed position, up 
and down do not siways imply motion ; 
as in the nursery rhyme about the 
star, 
Up above the world ao high, 
Like a diamond in the sky, 
and “down below the middle earth.” 
These four words are called adverbs 
by the grammarians and lexicogra- 
phers, but also prepositions; a vari- 
able classification which shows the 
difficulty and uncertainty of such a 
system of nomenclature. As to usage, 
the best is exemplified in “* High Life 
Below Stairs,” and in this sentence 
from Fielding: ‘‘ Those orders I gave 
in no very low voice, so that those 
above stairs might possibly conceive,” 
etc. Failure to perceive the distinc- 
tion in meaning, or an indifference to 
’ 


it, is however bringing “up stairs’ 
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and “down stairs,” as expressive of 
position, into very general use. 
“ DIFFER WITH” AND “DIFFER FROM.” 
My attention has been called toa 
discussion as to the comparative pro- 
priety of these two phrases, in which 
the question was finally submitted to 
Chancellor A. R. Benton, who in a 
published letter upon the subject de- 
that both are proper; “ differ 
from” when mere divergence is in- 
tended to be expressed, * differ with,” 
when mere negation or disagreement. 
The question is something like that in 
regard to * different from ” and * dif- 
ferent to,” and turns of course, as 
Chancellor Benton remarks, upon the 
meaning of the particle dis, from 
which the s has falien away, and 
which as it denotes separation requires 
from after it.* There can be no ques- 
tion as to the examples, ‘* Agassiz dif- 
fered from Darwin upon the theory of 
development,” *‘ one star differeth from 
another star in glory.” The question 
is as to “ differ with,” and whether it 
is admissible, and if on what 
grounds. There seems to be no doubt 
that it is admissible, but not as an al- 
ternative with “differ from.” It has 
quite a different meaning ; more, I ven- 
ture to think, than Chancellor Benton’s 
mere negation or disagreement. To 
say that one star differs with another 
star in glory would be inadmissible and 
indefensible. ‘ Differ from” is used 
to express mere unlikeness, diverg- 
ence, in things both animate and in- 
animate; * differ with ” to express the 
action of intelligent beings—the expres- 
sion of a difference; with implying the 
presence, or the constructive presence, 
of two differing or disagreeing par- 
ties. A man may differ from another 
man in opinion, without differing with 
him. For one may never have heard 


cides 


sO, 


* The Chancellor says that he had hoped to 
find in “‘ Words and their Uses” a discussion of 
this word. but that he failed to do so. I hope that 
no one expects to find in that book a discussién 
of all the bac or uncertain phrases which are 
spoken as English. The book contains only 
four hundred and fifty pages. It might as well 


be expected to express all my incapacity of Eng- 
lish grammar. 
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of the other’s opinion, from which he 
yet differs, or hearing it, he may hold 
his peace about his own difference. 
But if he disputes the other’s opin- 
ion, particularly if he does so in his 
presence, he differs with him. Thus 
Hazlitt, describing a commonplace 
critic, says: ‘He is a person who 
thinks by proxy, and talks by rote. 
He differs with you, not because he 
thinks you in the wrong, but because 
he thinks somebody else will think so.” 
Thus we say that a man had a differ- 
ence with another, meaning, a dis- 
pute with him. We should never 
think of saying that he had a dif- 
ference from him; nor should we say 
that he had a difference with him, un- 
less his difference of opinion or of 
feeling received expression. ‘There- 
fore, “I beg leave to differ from you ” 
is correct, and “I beg leave to differ 
with you,” incorrect. For what is 
implied is a courteous expression of 
mere difference of opinion. And yet 
in speaking of what took place on such 
an occasion, it would be correct to say 
that the one instantly differed with the 
other. We should not say that he in- 
stantly differed from him; for his dif- 
ference from the opinion of the man 
with whom he then differed might 
have been of ten years’ standing. 


IST. 


The last, and altogether the most 
exquisite example of ist-ing that I have 
met with, is in the following para- 
graph of a tremendous puff of the hen- 
nery of a young woman in Pennsylva- 
nia: “One young country girl, Miss 
Annie Kirk of Bethel, Pennsylvania, 
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is entitled to the praise of being the 
best lady poultryist on record.” I 
have been lifted very high upon wing- 
ed words before, but “lady poultry- 
ist” for henwife is a pitch of elegance 
to rise to which quite takes one’s 
breath away. It is a very good ex- 
ample of what we may be brought to 
if every woman must be called a lady 
and every occupation must have a fine 
name. Miss Kirk, if henwife is too 
homely a word to be applied to her, is 
a poulterer; or, if her sex must be in- 
dicated, a poulteress; for she not only 
raised, but bought and sold poultry. 
It is remarkable that the people who 
are so excruciatingly elegant and 
grandiloquent are those who are least 
able to write a simple English sen- 
tence correctly. Thus this same writ- 
er, in another part of his article, tells 
us that * When attacked by the pre- 
vailing poultry disease last year, Miss 
Kirk freely checked its spread by the 
free use of lime.” Now, it is perhaps 
in the order of nature that a poultryist 
should be attacked by the poultry dis- 
ease. Indeed, it would seem as if a 
poultryist must mean a person who 
has that ailment. Still, I doubt that 
the writer did intend to publish to the 
world that this young woman was thus 
afflicted, and that she subjected her- 
self to a course of lime therefor. Yet 
what he says means that and nothing 
else. The blunder that he makes is 
not uncommon with people who can- 
not see the logical connection of words 
in sentences. It would be very much 
better to find out and to master that 
than to invent such ridiculous phrases 
as lady poultryist. 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
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E have all read in our “ Vicar 

of Wakefield” the famous 

speech made by the venerable and 
learned Ephraim Jenkinson to good 
Dr. Primrose: “*The cosmogony, or 
creation of the world, has puzzled 
philosophers in all ages. Sanchonia- 
thon, Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus 
Lucanus have all attempted it in 
vain,” ete. But we hardly expected 
to have this question of cosmogony 
reopened by an eminent scientist in an 
address to the British Association. 
What “Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Be- 
rosus, and Ocellus Lucanus have all 
attempted in vain” Professor Tyn- 
dall has not only discussed before a 
body of men learned in the physical 
sciences, but has done it in such a 
m:unner as to rouse two continents to 
a new interest in the question. One 


party has immediately accused him of 
irreligion and infidelity, while another 
has declared his statements innocent 


if not virtuous. But the question 
which has been least debated is, What 
has the Professor really said? or, has 
he said anything? 

The celebrated sentence which has 
occasioned this excitement is as fol- 
lows: 

Abandoning all disguise, the confession that I 
feel bound to make before you is, that I pro- 
long the vision backward across the boundary 
of the experimental evidence, and discern in 
that matter which we in our ignorance, and 
notwithstanding our professed reverence for its 
Creator, have hitherto covered with opprobri- 
um, the promise and potency of every form and 
quality of life. 


Does he then declare himself a ma- 
terialist? A materialist is one who 
asserts everything which exists to be 
matter, or an affection of matter. 
What then is matter, and how is that 
to be defined? The common definition 
of matter is, that which is perceived by 
the senses, or the substance underly- 
ing sensible phenomena. By means 
of the senses we perceive such quali- 


ties or phenomena as resistance, form, 
color, perfume, sound. Whenever we 
observe these phenomena, whenever 
we see, hear, taste, touch, or smell, 
we attribute the affections thus excited 
to an external substance, which we 
call matter. But we are aware of 
other phenomena which are not per- 
ceived by the senses—such as thoughit, 
love, and will. We are as certain of 
their existence as we are of sensible 
phenomena. I am as sure of the real- 
ity of love as I am of the whiteness of 
chalk. By a law of our mind, when- 
ever we perceive sensible phenomena, 
we necessarily attribute them to a sub- 
stance outside of ourselves, which we 
call matter. And by another law, or 
the same law, whenever we perceive 
the phenomena of consciousness, we 
necessarily attribute them to a sub- 
stance which we call soul, mind, or 
spirit. All that we know of matter, 
and all that we know of soul, are their 
phenomena, and as these are entirely 
different, we are obliged to assume 
that matter and mind are different. 
None of the qualities or attributes of 
matter belong to mind, none of those 
of mind to matter. 

Does Tyndall deny this distinction? 
Apparently not. He not only makes 
Bishop Butler declare, with unanswer- 
able power, that materialism can never 
show any connection between molecu- 
lar processes and the phenomena of 
consciousness, but he distinctly iter- 
ates this in his own person at the end 
of the address; asserting that there is 
no fusion possible between the two 
classes of facts, those of sensation and 
those of consciousness. Projessor 
Tyndall, then, in the famous sentence 
above quoted, does not declare him- 
self a materialist in the only sense in 
which the term has hitherto been used. 
He does not pretend that sensation, 
thought, emotion, and will are reduci- 
ble, in the last analysis, to solidity, ex- 
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tension, divisibility, ete.; but he posi- 
tively and absolutely denies this. 

When Tyndall, therefore, asserts 
that he discerns in matter the promise 
and potency of every form and quality 
of life, he uses the word matter ina 
new He does not mean by it 
the underlying subject of sensible phe- 
nomena. It is not the matter which 
we see, hear, touch, taste, and smell. 
What is itthen? It is something be- 
yond the limits of observation and ex- 
periment; for he says that in order to 
discover it we must “ prolong the vis- 
ion backward across the boundary of 
the experimental evidence.” In short, 
it is something which we know noth- 
ing about. It is a conjecture, an opin- 
ion, a theoretical matter. In another 
place he calls this imaginary substance 
‘*a cosmical life.” This something, 
which shall be the common basis of 
the phenomena of sense and soul, not 
only is not known, but apparently is 
not knowable. For he assures us that 
the very attempt to understand this 
cosmical life which makes the connec- 
tion between physical and mental phe- 
nomena, is ‘‘to soar in a vacuum,” or 
“to try to lift oneself by his own 
waistband.” 

Of course, then, the contents of the 
famous sentence is not science. It is 
not the great scientist, the profound 
observer of nature, the distinguished 
experimentalist, who speaks to us in 
that sentence, but one who is theoriz- 
ing, as we all have a right to theorize. 
We also, if we choose, may imagine 
some ‘“cosmical life” behind both 
matter and soul, as the common origin 
of both, and call this life spirit. We 
shall then be thinking of exactly the 
same substance that Tyndall is think- 
ing of, only we give it another name. 
He has merely given another name to 
the great Being behind all the. phe- 
nomena of body and soul, out of which 
or whom all proceed. But to give an- 
other name to a fact is not to tell us 
anything more about it. All meaning 
having evaporated from the word 
“matter,” the sentence loses its whole 
significance, and it appears that the 


sense. 
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alarming declaration asserts nothing 
atall! In “abandoning all disguise ” 
Tyndall has run little risk, for our 
analysis shows that he has not asserted 
anything except, perhaps, this, that 
there is, in his judgment, some un- 
known common basis in which matter 
and mind both inhere. This assertion 
is not alarming nor dangerous, for it 
is only what has al ways been believed. 

As there is no materialism, in any 
known sense of that term, in the doc- 
trine of this address, so likewise there 
is no atheism. In fact, in this same 
sentence Tyndall speaks of the ‘ cre- 
ator” of what he likes to call “ mat- 
ter,” or ‘‘cosmical life.” He objects 
strongly to a creator who works me- 
chanically, and he seems to reprove 
Darwin for admitting an original or 
primordial form, created at first by 
the Deity. ‘* The anthropomorphism, 
which it seemed the object of Mr. Dar- 
win to set aside, is as firmly associat- 
ed with the creation of a few forms as 
with the creation of a multitude.” In 
another passage he says: “Is there not 
a temptation to close to some extent 
with Lucretius, when he affirms that 
nature is seen to do all things sponta- 
neously of herself without the med- 
dling of the gods?” But this last sen- 
tence shows a singular vacillation in so 
clear a thinker as Tyndall. How can 
one close “‘ to some extent” with such 
a statement as that of Lucretius? 
Either the gods meddle or they do not 
meddle. They can hardly be consid- 
ered as meddling ‘to some extent.” 
In still another passage he contrasts 
the doctrine of evolution with the usu- 
al doctrine of creation, rejecting the 
last in favor of the other, because cre- 
ation makes of God “ an artificer, fash- 
ioned after the human model, and act- 
ing by broken efforts, as man is seen 
to act.” 

All these expressions are somewhat 
vague, implying, as it seems, a certain 
obscurity in Tyndall’s own thought. 
But it is not atheism. His ‘ cosmical 
life” probably is exactly what Cad- 
worth means by “ plastic life.” It is 
well known that Cudworth, whose 
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great work is a confutation of all athe- 
ism, himself admits what he calls “a 
plastic nature” in the universe as a 
subordinate instrument of divine Prov- 
idence. Just as Tyndall objects to re- 
garding the Deity as “an artificer,” 
Cudworth objects to the “ mechanic 
theists,” who make the Deity act di- 
rectly upon matter from without, by 
separate efforts, instead of pouring a 
creation and arranging life into na- 
ture. We can easily see that Cud- 
worth, like Tyndall, would object to 
Darwin’s one or two “primordial 
germs.” His “plastic nature” is 
working everywhere and always, 
though under a divine guidance. It 
is “a life,” and therefore incorporeal. 
It is an unconscious life, which acts, 
not knowingly, but fatally. Man, ac- 
cording to Cudworth, partakes of this 
life from the life of the universe, just 
as he partakes of heat and cold from 
the heat and cold of the universe. 
Thus Cudworth, believing in some 
such ‘“cosmical life” as Tyndall im- 


agines, conceives it as being itself the 


organ and instrument of the Deity. 
Tyndall, therefore, though less clear 
in his statements than Cudworth, is 
not logically involved in atheism by 
those statements, unless we implicate 
in the same condemnation the writer 
whose vast work constitutes the fullest 
arsenal of weapons against all the 
forms of atheism. 

Unfortunately, however, Tyndall 
does not come to any clearness on this 
point, which in one possessing such a 
lucidity of intellect must be occasion- 
ed by his leaving his own domain of 
science and venturing into this meta- 
physical world, with which he is not 
so familiar. His acquaintance with 
the history of these studies seems not 
to be extensive. For example, he at- 
tributes to Herbert Spencer, as if he 
were the discoverer, what both Hobbes 
and Descartes had already stated, that 
there is no necessary resemblance be- 
tween our sensations and the external 
objects from which they are derived. 
In regard to a belief in God, he tells 
us that in his weaker moments he 
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loses it, or has it clouded and dim, but 
that when he is at his best he accepts 
it most fully. This belief, therefore, is 
not with Tyndall a matter of convic- 
tion, founded on reason, but a question 
of moods. No wonder, then, that he 
relegates religion to the region of sen- 
timent, and declares that it has noth- 
ing to do with knowledge. It must 
not touch any question of cosmogony 
or if it does, must “submit to the 
control of science” in that field. But 
what has science to do with cosmogo- 
ny? Science rests on observation of 
facts; but our professor tells us that 
he obtains his great cosmological idea 
of ‘‘a cosmical life” by prolonging his 
vision backward “ across the boundary 
of the experimental evidence.” Such 
science as this, which is based on no 
experience, and is incapable of verifi- 
cation, has hardly the right to warn 
religious belief away from any field. 

Tyndall seems a little astray in mak- 
ing creation and evolution contradic- 
tory and incompatible. Evolution, he 
tells us, is the manifestation of a pow- 
er wholly inscrutable to the intellect 
of man. We know that God is—that 
is, we know it in our better moods— 
but what God is, we cannot ever know. 
At all events we must not consider 
him asa Creator. ‘Two courses,” says 
Tyndall, ‘and only two, are possible. 
Either let us open our doors freely to 
the conception of creative acts, or, 
abandoning them, let us radically 
change our notions of matter.” His 
objections to the idea of a Creator ap- 
pear to be (1) that it is “‘ derived, not 
from the study of Nature, but from 
the observation of men; ” and (2) that 
it represents the Deity “as an artifi- 
cer, fashioned after a human model, 
and acting by broken efforts as man is 
seen to act.” 

Are these objections sound? When 
we study man, are we not then also 
studying Nature? Is not man himself 
the highest manifestation of Nature? 
If so, and if we see the quality of any 
power best in its highest and fullest 
operations, we can study the nature 
of God best by looking into our own. 
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We should, in fact, know very little 
of Nature if we did not look within as 
well as without. Tyndall justly de- 
mands unlimited freedom of investi- 
gation in the pursuit of science. But 
whence came this very idea of freedom 
except from the human mind? Noth- 
ing in the external world is free; all is 
fatal. Such ideas as cause, force, sub- 
stance, law, unity, ideality, are not 
observed in the outward world—they 
are given by the activity of the mind 
itself. Subtract these from our 
thought, and we should know very lit- 
tle of Nature or its origin. 

No doubt the idea of a Creator, and 
of one perfect in wisdom, power, and 
goodness, is derived by man from his 
own mind. But it is not necessary 
that such a Creator should be an “ ar- 
tificer,” or proceed by “ broken ef- 
forts.” He may act by evolution, or 
processes of development. He may 
create perpetually, by a life flowing 
from himself into all things. He may 
create the universe anew at every mo- 
ment—not as a man lights a torch 
with a match and then goes away, but 
as the sun creates his image in the 
water by a perpetual process. Thus 
God may be regarded as creating each 
animal and plant, while he 
maintains the mysterious force of de- 
velopment by which it grows from its 
egg or its seed. The essential idea 
of creation is of an infinite cause, act- 
ing according toa perfect intelligence, 
for a perfect good. There is nothing, 
necessarily, of an artificer, or of broken 
efforts, in this. It is the very idea of 
divine creation given in the New Tes- 
tament. “From whom, and through 
whom, and to whom, are all things.” 
‘*In him, we live, and move, and have 
our being.” The theist may well ac- 
cept the view given by Goethe, in his 
little poem, ** Gott, Gemiith, und Welt.” 


each 


What kind of God would He be who only 
pushes the universe from without? 

Who lets the All of Things run round and round 
on his finger? 

It becomes him far better to move the universe 
from within, 

To take Nature up into Himself, to let Himself 
down iato Nature, 
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So that whatever lives, and moves, and has its 
being in Him 

Never loses His power, never misses His 
spirit. 

Such a conception of God, as a per- 
petual Creator, is essential to the intel- 
lectual rest of the human mind, and it 
is painful to see the irresolution of 
Professor Tyndall in regard to it. 
“Clear and confident as Jove” in the 
domain which is his own, where his 
masterly powers of observation, dis- 
crimination, and judgment leave him 
without a peer, he seems shorn of his 
strength on entering this field of met- 
aphysics. He has warned theology 
not to trespass on the grounds of sci- 
ence; or, if she enters them, to submit 
to science as her superior. ‘Theology 
has been in the habit of treating sci- 
ence in the same supercilious way; 
telling her that she was an intruder 
if she ventured to discuss questions of 
psychology or religion. Tis is equal- 
ly unwise on either part. Theologians 
should be glad when men of science 
become seriously interested in these 
great questions of the Whence and the 
Whither. The address of Professor 
Tyndall is excellent in its intention as 
well as in its candid and manly treat- 
ment of the subject. Its indecision 
and indistinctness are probably due to 
his having accepted too implicitly the 
guidance of Spencer, thus assuming 
that religious truth is unknowable, 
that creation is impossible, and that 
only phenomena can become objects 
of knowledge. “Insoluble mystery” 
is therefore his final answer to the 
questions he has himself raised. 

Goethe is wiser when he follows the 
Apostle Paul, and regards the Deity 
as “The fulness which filleth all in 
all.” There is no unity to thought, 
and no hope for scientific progress, 
more than for moral culture, unless 
we see intelligence at the centre, in- 
telligence on the circumference of be- 
ing. To place an impenetrable dark- 
ness instead of an unclouded light on 
the throne of the universe, is to throw 
a shadow over the Creation. 

We say that there is no unity in 
thought without this conviction. The 
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only real unity we know in the world 
is our own. All we see around us, in- 
cluding our own body, is divisible, 
subject to alteration and change. Only 
the ego, or soul, is conscious of a-per- 
fect unity in a perpetual identity. Un- 
less we can attribute to the source of 
all being a similar personal unity, 
there can be no coherence to science, 
but it must forever remain fragment- 
ary and divided. This is what we 
mean by asserting the personality of 
Deity. This idea reaches what Lord 
Bacon calls *‘the vertical point of nat- 
ural philosophy,” or “the summary 
law of Nature ’—and constitutes, as 
he declares, “the union of all things 
in a perpetual and uniform law.” 

And unless we can recognize in the 
ultimate fountain of being an intelli- 
gent purpose, the meaning of the uni- 
verse departs. Without intelligence 
in the cause there is none in the effect. 
Then the world has no meaning, life 
no aim. The universe comes out of 
darkness, and is plunging into dark- 
ness again. 

Takeaway from the domain of knowl- 


edge the idea of a creating and presid- 
ing intelligence, and there remains no 


motive for science itself. Professor 
Tyndall is sagacious enough to see 
and candid enough to admit that 
“‘ without moral force to whip it into 
action the achievements of the intel- 
lect would be poor indeed,” and that 
“science itself not unfrequently de- 
rives motive power from ultra-scien- 
tific sources.” Faith in God, as an in- 
telligent Creator and ruler of the 
world, has awakened enthusiasm for 
scientific investigation among both the 
Aryan and the Semitic races. 

The purestand highest form of mono- 
theism is that of Christianity; and in 
Christendom has science made its 
largest progress. Not by martyrs for 
science, but by martyrs for religion, 
has the human mind been emanci- 
pated. Mr. Tyndall says of scientific 
freedom, “ We fought and won our 
battle even in the middle ages.” But 
the heroes of intellectual liberty have 
been the heroes of faith. Hundreds 
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of thousands have died for a religious 
creed; but how many have died for a 
scientific theory? Luther went to 
Worms, and maintained his opinions 
there in defiance of the anathemas of 
the church and the ban of the empire, 
but Galileo denied his most cherished 
convictions on his knees. Galileo was 
as noble a character as Luther; but 
science does not create the texture 
of soul which makes so many mar- 
tyrs in all the religious sects of 
Christendom. It takes a sentimental- 
ist like Gustavus Adolphus to, die 
fighting for freedom of spirit. Let the 
doctrine of cosmica] force supplant 
our faith in the Almighty, and in a 
few hundred years science would prob- 
ably fade out of the world from pure 
inanition, The world would probably 
not cure enough for anything to care 
for science. The light of eternity 
must fall on this our human and earth- 
ly life, to arouse the soul to a living 
and permanent interest even in things 
seen and temporal. 

Professor Tyndall says: ‘‘ Whether 
the views of Lucretius, Darwin, and 
Spencer are right or wrong, we claim 
the freedom to discuss them. The 
ground which they cover is scientific 
ground.” 

It is not only a right, but a duty to 
examine these theories—since they are 
held seriously and urged earnestly by 
able men. But we must doubt wheth- 
er they ought to claim the authority 
of science. They are proposed by sci- 
tific men, and they refer to scientific 
subjects. But these theories, in their 
present development, belong to meta- 
physics rather than to science. Sci- 
ence consists, first, of observation of 
facts; secondly, of laws inferred from 
those facts; and thirdly, of a verifica- 
tion of those laws by new observation 
and experiment. That which cannot 
be verified is no part of science; as- 
tronomy is a science, since every 
eclipse and occultation verifies its 
laws; geology isa science, since every 
new observation of the strata and their 
contents accords with the establish- 
ed part of the system; chemistry is a 
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science for the same reason. But Dar- 
win’s theory of the transformation of 
species by natural selection is as yet 
unverified. ‘* There is no evidence 
of a direct descent of earlier from 
later species in the geological succes- 
sion of animals.” Sosays Agassiz, and 
on this point his testimony can hard- 
ly beimpeached. Professor W. Thomp- 
son, another good geological author- 
ity, says: ‘In successive geological 
formations, although new species are 
constantly appearing, and there is 
abundant evidence of progressive 
change, no single case has yet been 
observed of one species passing through 
a series of inappreciable modifications 
into another.” Neither has any such 
change taken place within historic 
times, for the animals and plants found 
in the tombs of Egypt are “ identical, 
in all respects,” says M. Quatrefages, 
“with those now existing.” He adds 
the opinion, after a very careful and 
candid examination of the hypothesis 
of Darwin, that “the theory and the 
facts do not agree.” Not being veri- 
fied, then, this theory is not yet sci- 
ence, but an unverified mental hypo- 
thesis; that is, metaphysics. 

It is important that this should be dis- 
tinctly said, for when men eminent in 
science propound new theories, these 
theories themselves are apt to be re- 
garded as science, and those who op- 
pose them are accused of being op- 
posed toscience. This is the tendency 
which Professor Tyndall has so justly 
described in this very address: ‘* When 
the human mind has achieved great- 
ness and given evidence of power in 
any domain, there is a tendency to 
credit it with similar power in any 
other domain.” Because Tyndall is 
great in experimental science, many 
are apt to accept his cosmological con- 
clusions. Because he is a great ob- 
server in natural history, his meta- 
physical theories are supposed to be 
supported by observation, and to rest 
on experience. Professor Tyndall's 
own address terminates, not in sci- 
ence, but nescience. It treats of a 
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existence science has never demon- 
strated, and attributes to them poten- 
cies which science has never verified. 
It is a system, not made necessary by 
the stringent constraint of facts, but 
avowedly constructed in order to avoid 
the belief in an intelligent Creator, and 
a universe marked by the presence of 
design. His theory, he admits, no 
less than that of Darwin, was not con- 
structed in the pure interests of truth 
for its own sake. There was another 
purpose in both—to get rid of a the- 
ology of final causes, of a theology 
which conceives of God as a human 
artificer. He wished to exclude reli- 
gion from the field of cosmogony, and 
forbid it to intrude on the region of 
knowledge. Theologians have often 
been reproached for studying ‘“‘ with a 
purpose,” but it seems that this is a 
frailty belonging not to theologians 
only, but to all human beings who care 
a good deal for what they believe. 
Professor Tyndall accepts religious 
faith as an important element of hu- 
man nature, but considers it as con- 
fined to the sentiments, and as not 
based in knowledge. He doubtless 
comes to this conclusion from follow- 
ing too implicitly the traditions of 
modern English psychology. These 
assume that knowledge comes only 
from without, through the 
and never from within, through in- 
tuition. This prepossession, singular- 
ly English and insular, is thus stated 
by John Stuart Mill in his article on 
Coleridge. ‘Sensation, and the 
mind’s consciousness of its own acts, 
are not only the exclusive sources, but 
the sole materials of our knowledge. 
There is no knowledge a priori; no 
truths cognizable by the mind’s in- 
ward light, and grounded on intuitive 
evidence.” These views have been 
developed in England by the two 
Mills, Herbert Spencer, Bain, and 
others, who have made great efforts 
to show how sensations may be trans- 
formed into thoughts ; how association 
of ideas may have developed instincts; 
how hereditary impressions, repeated 
for a million years, may at last have 
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taken on the aspect of necessary truths. 
In short, they have laid out great labor 
and ingenuity in proving that a sensa- 
tion may, very gradually, be trans- 
formed into a thought. 

But all this labor is probably a waste 
of time and of intellectual power. The 
attempt at turning into 
thought only results in turning thought 
into sensation. It is false that we 
only know what we perceive through 
the senses, or transform by the action 
of the mind. It is not true that we 
only know that of which we can form 
a sensible image. We know the ex- 
istence of the soul as certainly as of the 
body. We know the infinite and the 
eternal as well as we know thie finite 
and temporal. We know substance, 
cause, immortal beauty, absolute 
truth,as surely as the flitting phe- 
nomena which pass within the sphere 
of sensational experience. These con- 
victions belong, not to the sphere of 
sentiment and emotion, but to that of 
knowledge. It is because they show 
us realities and not imaginations, that 
they nerve the soul to such vast efforts 
in the sphere of morals, literature, and 
religion. 

The argvments against the inde- 
pendent existence of the soul which 
Tyndall puts into the mouth of his Lu- 
cretian disciple are not difficult to an- 
swer. ‘* You can form no picture of 
the soul,” he says. No; and neither 
can we form a mental picture of love 
or hate, of right and wrong, or even 
of bodily pain and pleasure. “If lo- 
calized in the body, the soul must have 
form.” Must a pain, localized in the 
finger, have form? ‘“ When a leg is 
amputated, in which part does the 
soul We answer, that the 
soul resides in the body, with reduced 
power. Its instrument is less perfect 
than before—like a telescope which 
has lost a lens. ‘If consciousness is 
an essential attribute of the soul, 
where is the soul when consciousness 
ceases by the depression of the brain?” 
Is there any difficulty, we reply, in 
supposing that the soul may pass 
sometimes into a state of torpor, when 
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its instrument is injured? A soul may 
sleep, and so be unconscious, without 
being dead. “ The diseased brain may 
produce immorality: can the reason 
control it? If not, what is the use of 
the reason?” To this we answer that 
the soul may lose its power with a dis- 
eased body; but when furnished with 
another and better body, it will re- 
gainit. “Ifyou regard the body only 
as an instrument, you will neglect to 
take care of it.” Does the astrono- 
mer neglect to take care of his tele- 
scope? 

These answers to the Lucretian may 
be far from complete; but they are at 
least as good as the objections. The 
soul, no doubt, depends on the body, 
and cannot do its work well when the 
body is out of order; but does that 
prove it to be the result of the body? 
If so, the same argument would prove 
the carpenter to be the result of his 
box of tools, and the organist to be the 
result of his The organist 
draws sweet music from his instru- 
ment. But as his organ grows old, or 
is injured by the weather, or the pipes 
crack, and the pedals get out of order, 
the music becomes more 
imperfect. At last the instrument is 
wholly ruined, and the music whol- 
ly ceases. Is then the organist dead, 
or was he only the result of the 
organ? ‘ Without phosphorus, no 
thought,” say the materialists. True. 
So, “ without the organ, no music.” 
Just as in addition to the musical in- 
strument we need a_ performer, so 
in addition to the brain we need a 


organ. 


more and 


soul. 

There are two worlds of knowledge 
—the outward world, which is per- 
ceived through the senses, and which 
belongs to physical science, and the 
inward world, perceived by the nobler 
reason, and from which a _ celestial 
light streams in, irradiating the mind 
through all its powers. Religion and 
science are not opposed, though differ- 
ent; their spheres are different, 
though not to be divided. Each is su- 
preme in its own region, but each 
needs the help of the other in order 
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to do its own work well. Professor 
Tyndall claims freedom of discussion 
and inquiry for himself and his scien- 
tific brethren, and says he will oppose 
to the death any Jimitation of this lib- 
erty. He need not be anxious on this 
point. Religious faith has already 
fought this battle, and won for science 
as well as for ‘itself this perfect liber- 
ty of thought. ‘The Protestant church- 
es muy say, * With a great sum ob- 
tained we this freedom.” By the lives 
of its confessors and the blood of its 
martyrs has it secured for all men to- 
day equal rights of thought and 
speech. What neither Copernicus, 
Kepler, nor Galileo could do was ac- 
complished by the courage of Martin 
Luther, John Calvin, John Knox, and 
Oliver Cromwell. 

And now the freedom they obtained 
by such sacrifices we inherit and en- 
joy: ** We are free-born.” We can be 
thankful that in most countries to-day 
no repression nor dictation prevents 
any man from expressing his inmost 
thought. We are glad that the most 
rabid unbelief and extreme denial can 
be spoken calmly in the open day. 
This is one great discovery of modern 
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times, that errors lose half their evil 
influence when openly uttered. We 
owe this discovery to the refgrmation. 
The reformers made possible a tolera- 
tion much larger than their own; un- 
wittingly, while seeking freedom for 
their own thoughts, they won the 
same freedom for others, who went 
further than they. They builded bet- 
ter than they knew. 


Professor Tyndal!’s address is tran- 
quil yet earnest, modest and manly. 
But its best result is, that it shows us 
the impotence of the method of sensa- 
tion to explain the mystery of the uni- 
verse. It has shown us clearly the 
limitations of “the understanding 
judging by sense ”—shown that it sees 
our world clearly, but is wholly blind 
to the other. It can tell every blade 
of grass, and name every mineral; 
but it stands helpless and hopeless be- 
fore the problem of being. Science 
and religion may each say with the 
apostle, “We know in part and 
prophesy in part.” Together and 
united, they may one day see and 
know the whole. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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And the god with the lifted look 
And the laurel in his hair. 

Before him a palace was; 
And the shy wind moved the lace, 

And showed by the torch of a dream 
A woman’s wonderful face. 


E was young—and he saw the South: 
The bird and the rose were there, 


He was old—and he saw the North: 
The mountains were fierce and bare, 
And piteous swords of ice 
Were thrust at him from the air. 
A rim blackened the moon; 
And in that forlornest place, 
Wasted with famine and tears, 
Was a woman’s awful face! 


Mrs. S. M. B. Peart. 
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GERMANY AND DENMARK. 

Taere was lately current a short-lived 
Austrian rumor that Germany had asked 
little Denmark, by way of abruptly end- 
ing the Schleswig strife, to ‘‘ walk into 
her parlor,’’ just as Saxony, Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg had walked in and stayed 
in before. Even if less quickly burst, 
this bubble of annexing Denmark would 
have bewildered nobody. The story was 
only ben ‘trovato as a plausibility of to- 
morrow, not a possibility of to-day. 

North Schleswig is no more Teutonic 
than ‘Texas; and even did the German 
‘* free tongue spring ’’ there as in Hol- 
stein, yet Prussia bound herself in the 
Peace of Prague to give back to Den- 
mark the Danish districts of Schleswig, 
provided the dwellers there should vote 
for restoration. This was a written con- 
tract, whose chief consideration was the 
withdrawal by Austria of all her rights 
in the two duchies which she had helped 
Prussia to conquer, and over which with 
Prussia she had for many months claimed 
to hold joint sway ; and a second consid- 
eration was the assent of France to this 
Treaty of Prague, that assent being pre- 
sumably bought by the rendering up of 
the Danish districts of Schleswig, includ- 
ing Fiensborg, which recession Napoleon 
III. certainly urged, perhaps suggested— 
possibly even insisted on. Sure it is that 
this part of the covenant set forth the fa- 
vorite Bonapartist device of the plebiscite, 
like an ear-mark, or as if the Emperor 
had said: ‘* The proof I had a finger in 
this pact is my well-known sign-manual 
of a popular vote on the choice of allegi- 
ance, which you see as plainly written 
out for Schleswig as it was for Savoy.” 
But ah! there is no longer a Napoleon to 
construe or enforce this bargain, nor an 
Austria disposed to meddle with it, at 
least without help. 

Shortly after this treaty was made, the 
Prussian Diet, in December, 1866, took 
up the topic of governing the two new 
provinces. Prince Bismarck then, on the 
20th of the month, warned the Reichstag 
that a vote on relapsing to Denmark must 
be taken in North Schleswig, and that 


Prussia must abide by this vote. Since 
that day the Chancellor has often ac- 
knowledged not only the validity but the 
justice of this treaty behest ; but haying 
nevertheless delayed eight years to obey 
it, he feels more loth than ever, and at 
length sees, like a mountain in his path, 
the handful of his fellow Germans in 
North Schleswig harassed again, some 
day, under Danish rule, as before the 
succor of 1864. But he cannot say the 
will of the duchy is doubtful, for at 
every election it sends congressmen to 
Berlin who solemnly protest against the 
neglect of the treaty vow, or else refuse 
to take the oath of allegiance to Prussia, 
and so are sent home again only to be re- 
chose*. Return to the mother country is 
the brooding, perpetual, all-mastering 
political thought of North Schleswig, and 
chiefly causes those disloyal acts in Dan- 
ish Schleswig which Prussia treats with 
harsh hand, whereat Denmark complains. 

Again, Prussia’s grasp on North Schles- 
wig is an offence to her rivals, and a 
standing challenge. Austria is bound in 
honor, France and Denmark in honor and 
interest, to insist one day upon the fulfil- 
ment of the Treaty of Prague. ‘This 
treaty neglect is the chip which the Ger- 
man boy at Dame Europa’s school car- 
ries about on his shoulder, to see if any 
lad or gang of lads will dare to knock it 
off. By and by, the Russian boy may 
knock it off. The challenge has lasted 
some years, but a standing challenge of 
man or nation is sooner or later taken. 
Pat at Donnybrook Fair trails for a time 
his coat-tail of antique cut, but at length 
some jintleman obleeges him by treading 
on it. Russia must not be too virtuously 
indignant about Prussia’s faithlessness, 
because she did for the Treaty of Paris 
pretty nearly what Prussia is doing for 
the Treaty of Prague—yet at least she 
had the grace to force the formal obliga- 
tion of the Treaty of Paris by the con- 
tracting parties. But if ever jealous 
enough of Prussia to fight her, Russia 
will have in the wrong done to Denmark 
a casus belli ready to hand. Bismarck 
himself, in that frank and fatal speech 
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already spoken of, said: ‘“‘I have ever 
been of the opinion that that people who 
with unequivocal and persevering public 
declarations have testified that they will 
belong exclusively to another neighboring 
State, cannot tend to strengthen the pow- 
er from which it strives to be divided.’’ 
What is the worth of that bit of disputed 
Danish soil? It has apparently little 
military and no naval importance. Hol- 
stein gave Germany the ports she covet- 
ed, and with Keil in her hands the strip 
of North Schleswig coast is nothing to her. 
Should nations ever draw swords over this 
quarrel, it would nearly be, as the Cap- 
tain said to the Prince of Denmark, 


to gain a patch of ground 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 


NEWSPAPERS IN COURT. 

A cenivs at figures has reckoned that 
the civil suits in the Tilton scandal (to 
say nothing of the criminal ones) already 
sound in damages to the tune of one and 
a half million dollars. Many of these are 
libel suits brought against newspapers, 
and unluckily are so overdone as to takea 
cast of burlesque which threatens to 
thwart any serious and just decision of 
them. Again, Mr. Shanks, who was said 
to have charge of the routine city re- 
ports of the New York *‘ Tribune,’’ was 
lately adjudged guilty of contempt in not 
disclosing who wrote a certain article in 
his paper which the Brooklyn grand jury 
found libellous; and he was counselled to 
** purge himself.’’ In Philadelphia there 
has been a somewhat grievous suit touch- 
ing the liberty of the press. The Read- 
ing ‘* Eagle ’’ had made public an ingeni- 
ous theory of the Ross kidnapping ; name- 
ly, that it was “all a humbug;’’ that 
the father of the lost Charlie was a ‘‘ de- 
bauchee,’’ whose conduct as a husband 
had driven back to the West (whence she 
came) his lawful wife, and she, as Mr. 
Ross knew, had had the lad carried off by 
a successful stratagem ; and finally, that 
the woman now living at Mr. Ross's 
house was not his wife, and the pretended 
letters from kidnappers were impositions 
of his, or forgeries. This theory was 
propounded in a letter signed ‘‘ G.,’’ pur- 
porting to come from Germantown, where 
Mr. Ross resides, but really written in 
Reading, by the son of a part-owner of the 
** Kagle,’’ named Ritter. 

This story was copied throughout the 
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country, because the press is the beacon 
of intelligence, the shield of the oppress- 
ed, the bright star of something or other, 
and is solemnly bound to ‘‘ give the peo- 
ple all the news.’’ When a libel suit was 
brought, and thereupon the ‘“ Eagle”’ 
frankly apologized, let us hope the denial 
travelled as far and as fast as the *‘ dis- 
covery.”’ But the friends of Mr. Ross 
were angry, and pushed the suit, which 
was a criminal one, and not for money 
damages. Mrs. Ross, being summoned, 
came to tell the court and the world that 
she was not a shameless creature—only a 
broken-hearted mother who had lost her 
child; that she was her husband's only 
wife, and had borne him eight children in 
lawful wedlock, of whom Charlie was 
one; that she did not come from the 
West, ‘‘ nor was it true that she had ever 
deserted her husband, or he her ; nor that 
he had led the life of a debauchee ; and 
she had no knowledge of where her 
child is.’’ This was the task which a 
free and untrammelled press forced upon 
Mrs. Ross. As for her husband, ‘‘ he has 
been in an intense state of excitement 
since reading this article,’’ testified his 
brother-in-law, ‘‘ and his mind is lost ;’’ 
and the District Attorney explained that 
the hapless man had been distressed by a 
like outrageous story put into a New 
York paper, and ‘* when this story comes 
upon that, his mind is carried away.” 
The “‘ enterprise ’’ of a vivacious press is 
sometimes rather cruel—it was cruel with 
this Ross household, which already had 
‘sensation ’’ enough without wanton 
harassing. 

The line of defence frankly set forth the 
theory of average American journalism. 
The falsity of the whole story was con- 
fessed; but Mr. Ritter, the writer, testi- 
fied that he got his information from his 
own mother, and she got it from a Mrs. 
Fegley, who said she had heard it public- 
ly talked of in Philadelphia. ‘* My mo- 
ther didn’t tell me that Ross had been 
leading the life of a debauchee ; I judged 
that from the tone of the conversation.’’ 
The young man’s mother, Mrs. Ritter, 
and Mrs. Riddle, own sister to Mrs. Rit- 
ter, testified that Mrs. Fegley did really 
and actually say sundry things about Mr. 
and Mrs: Ross. The advocate for the 
‘* Eagle ’’ then “‘ called attention to the 
responsible and arduous duties of a news- 
paper proprietor, of whom the pudlic ex- 
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pect all the news and intelligence of the 
day ;’’ and the jury, as twelve members 
of this insatiable, news-devouring public, 
brought in a verdict of guilty. 

Can it be, O brother journalists, that 
the public whom we spend our lives in 
serving—that this ungrateful public whose 
greed for ‘‘ intelligence’’ is our inspira- 
tion in raking up family scandals, actual- 
ly believes that a thing may be news, and 
yet not fit for publication? Are journal- 
ists to be sacrificed by jurymen, as the 
victims of misplaced confidence? The 
judge in the Ross case certainly asked 
the jurymen ‘‘ whether an article con- 
taining the fuulest aspersion upon the 
character of a citizen can be considered 
proper for public infurmation?’’? He 
gave a hint that many family matters, 
even though the truth could be said about 
them, ought not to be put into newspa- 
pers. Such doctrine would thin journal- 
ism to a mere shadow of its present portly 
self; but happily the libels carried into 
court are not a hundredth part of the li- 
bels committed; for only one man in a 
hundred has the time, skill, pluck, pa- 
tience, passion, and purse io fight a rich 
and reckless newspaper. 

The ** Eagle’’ was not a sinner above 
others. Its offence was not an extraordi- 
nary one; on the contrary its lawyer com- 
plained that the same story in substance 
had been put forth with impunity by a 
great New York paper, “‘ but the prose- 
cution waited for its appearance in an ob- 
scure country journal ;’’ and the District 
Attorney said, as we have seen, that it 
was ‘* the Reading newspaper story,com- 
ing upon the New York newspaper story ”’ 
that drove despairing Mr. Ross to lunacy. 
After its first wrong the ‘‘Eagle’’ be- 
haved exceptionally well. It took back 
the false story without any reservations. 
It did not stick to its injustice, and scat- 
ter such epithets as adulterer, drunkard, 
and liar upon those whom it had already 
injured. It did not bully or blacken the 
witnesses before the verdict, nor vilify 
judge and jury after the verdict. It natur- 
ally appealed to a higher court, as is the 
custom ; but it still claimed to be sorry 
for having published a story which was 
an outrage. Contrasting this-penitential 
and even dignified conduct with the 
shamelessness and persistent malice which 
often in such cases mark newspapers hay- 
ing half a million dollars and quadrillions 
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of impudence to rely on, one’s wrath at 
the first wrong is overcome by astonish- 
ment at the lapse into confession and sor- 
row. Still, of course a great city journal 
couldn’t very well come down in that way, 
because taking back anything, even a 
slander, would ruin its reputation for in- 
fallibility. The Reading paper even be- 
gan, after the suit, to have every original 
article, down to estimates of the size of 
prize squashes, or acknowledgments of 
the fresh eggs laid by admirers upon the 
editorial table, signed with the genuine 
initials of the writer, as if instinctively 
suspecting that somehow the dreadful 
‘* impersonality ’’ of journalism must be 
what got it into trouble. For once, how- 
ever, ‘‘ impersonality ”’ was not directly 
at fault (for the mischievous article was 
signed, though deceitfully), but only that 
tendency to misrepresent which the ‘ in- 
stitutional’’ character of journalism be- 
gets, coupled with the carelessness to 
which an ** unmuzzled press ’’ becomes ac- 
customed. 

If newspapers rarely suffer for their li- 
bels, they have other channels of ‘‘ enter- 
prise’’ which never (save under martial 
law) lead them into court at all. In the 
Ross suit just spoken about, the district 
attorney incidentally said that long ago a 
good plan was laid to catch the kidnap- 
pers of Charlie Ross, but an enterprising 
Sunday newspaper somehow nosed it out, 
and of course published it at once, ‘* beat- 
ing’? all its contemporaries in giving the 
plan to the public (the public ‘* must 
have all the news,’’ you know), and so 
practically put an end to that hunt for 
Charlie Ross. But ah! there are few 
such chances for professional glory nowa- 
days, compared with the old campaign 
times of a dozen years ago, when a news- 
paper “‘ representative ’’ could peep into 
military despatches, or hide in the shad- 
ow of a tent to overhear a plan of march, 
and flash his news by telegraph to the 
editor at home, who would hurry it into 
print forthwith, to the immense good of 
the paper and the immense gratification 
of the enemy. ‘‘ Remember! ”’ the daily 
‘*Trombone ”’ used to say after such a 
triumph—“‘The ‘Trombone’ was the 
ONLY newspaper in this hemisphere which 
has given an accurate official list of our 
forces in Virginia. Remember! that we 
ALONE published beforehand the plan of 
the unfortunate attack of our brave army 
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upon Golgotha Heights. Remember! 
that,’ ete. Its rivals then called the 
** Trombone ’’ a sneak, and said that its 
eavesdropping was worse than treachery ; 
and they telegraphed their own war cor- 
respondents to get even with the ‘‘ Trom- 
bone’s’’ man within ten days, or consid- 
er their services dispensed with. 

Those were indeed adventurous days, 
when a correspondent might any morning 
wake up and find himself walking Span- 
ish to the rear, on the order of some high 
and mighty Meade or Sherman, under 
pretence that he had abused the hospi- 
tality of the camp, by publishing infor- 
mation fur which he ought to beshot! As 
if, fursooth, the public must not have the 
news! But in these quiet times, the 
largest chance for special enterprise seems 
to be to peep into keyholes, or to hide 
under a gentleman’s bed, or to climb into 
cocklofts in order to overhear and publish 
secret sessions of committees and con- 
gresses, or to bribe a lady’s servants to 
tell what they know of her. The other 
day, during a secret session of a board of 
commissioners, one of the members was 
astonished, it is said, to see an auger-tip 
industriously screwing itself up through 
the carpet, and found, on examination, 
that a party of reporters had bored a hole 
through the floor, from the cellar, to hear 
what might be said. 

The people who perform these tricks do 
them not sheepishly, from a native pro- 
pensity to sneak, but proudly, as part of 
an institution! That is the secret. It is 
not George Washington Jenkins épse that 
is courageously shinning around back-al- 
leys and bedchambers, under infinite risk 
of being kicked out, but Jenkins of 
the ‘‘ Boomerang.’’ G. W. Jenkins the 
man would scorn to palter regarding ‘he 
hatchet, or to prevaricate about the cher- 
ry-tree ; if anybody equivocates, it is Jen- 
kins the reporter, and if anything lies, it 
is the ‘‘ Boomerang ’’—an institution, not 
aman. If J. distorts facts a little, and 
suppresses facts just a little more, it is be- 
cause the ‘* Boomerang ”’ represents a 
party, aclass, a set of opinions, you know, 
and is not the personal organ of him, the 
insignificant Jenkins. If there is one 
thing that we must respect, it is the im- 
personality of the press. ‘‘ The paper 
takes that view,’’ says Quill, the editor 
apologetically, when he has written some- 
thing that he fears to be not quite right, 
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** though of course, Temple, you and I 
know there are two sides to it.” Quill 
is never quite so eloquent as when he ex- 
plains what is meant by the opinion of 
the paper, as distinguished from the opin- 
ion of those who conduct it—and he hasa 
certain basis to build on too. 

**Qnce upon a time ’’ a fairy gave to 
young Rosimond the ring of invisibility. 
‘**Take it,’’ she said, in the finest fairy- 
book language, ‘* and if you do not abuse 
it, ’twill make you the most powerful of 
mortals. Turn the diamond within, you 
are invisible—without, you are seen 
again; put it upon the little finger, you 
have the guise of a monarch—on the 
fourth, you retake your natural form.”’ 
Rosimond, continues the legend, used his 
ring to help the weak, succor the distress- 
ed, foil the malicious, unmask the crafty 
and treacherous, bring prosperity to the 
people, and beat down the enemies of the 
realm. But when the fairy lent the jewel 
to Braminte, this rascal ‘‘ thought only 
of finding out the secrets of families, of 
overhearing the councils of State, and of 
plotting to steal the wealth of citizens, so 
that his abuses astonished everybody."’ 
I have often in later years recalled this 
story of boyhood, fancying that it well 
tokened the calling in which some of us 
are embarked. The journeymen of the 
press have their enchanted jewel, their 
ring of impersonality. Within its sway 
we may be practically invisible, and dis- 
carding it we take back our individual 
selves; wearing it, we are part of a 
mighty power—if not a ‘‘ monarch,” 
surely a ‘fourth estate’’—and anon, 
putting away the magic circle, we sink to 
very ordinary Smiths and Browns—yet to 
take on our importance again with the 
coming of to-morrow’s office liours. The 
choice to be Rosimonds in a small way, 
or to select a fine career of persecuting, 
slandering, bribe-taking, and consorting 
with the base to plunder the community, 
is sometimes offered to the journalist. A 
single slip, committed through thought- 
lessness rather than malice, can well be 
pardoned to the journalist as to any other 
man; but the persistent gatherers and 
spreaders of scandals and slanders, and the 
allies of political thieves—may all such 
Bramintes of our American journalism 
come tospeedy grief, like the scurvy wight 
of fairydom, lest their power be a curse 
to them and mankind. 

Pauip QuILiser. 
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THE AGE OF EXISTING RACES OF MEN. 

In an address delivered before the In- 
ternational Congress of Orientalists in 
London, Professor Richard Owen said that 
ethnologists are too often led into error 
by looking upon the present condition of 
the earth’s surface as older than it really 
is. The old idea of a cataclysmic close to 
each of the geologic periods having been 
removed, it is time to take into considera- 
tion the fact that the position of a primi- 
tive people may have changed from conti- 
nental to insular by such gradual topo- 
graphical alterations as would leave no 
traces in their language or traditions. He 
thinks that existing races of men date 
from a much more remote period than is 
generally supposed, and supports his ar- 
gument by pointing to the manifest effect 
upon races of some of the later geological 
movements. He points out that the an- 
cient Egyptians, of whom fortunately we 
have admirably preserved ethnological 
and artistic remains, closely resemble in 
the characteristios which mark an ad- 
vanced and intelligent people the modern 
Europeans, and concerning them he says : 
‘Tn our present paleontological eviderice 
of the antiquity of the human race, seven 
thousand years seems but a brief period to 
be allotted to the earliest, the oldest civil- 
ized and governed community. That a 
race with the physiognomical characters 
here exhibited should have risen so early 
to that high estate along the Nile accords 
with the unique blessedness of the soil 
and climate of Egypt, and with the high 
raciai characters of the people flourishing 
under its antidiluvian Pharoahs. This 
term of course is arbitrary, for Egyp- 
tian records tell nothing of a cataclysmal 
deluge. The land was never visited by 
other than its annual beneficent overflow. 
The deposits of that overflow, which would 
have been swept out of the valley which 
the Nile has excavated by a diluvial 
wave, testify as strongly as the volcanoes 
of Auvergne and the cataract of Niagara 
against the operation of any such geolog- 
ical dynamic at the Septuagintal date or 
any earlier."” He does not attempt to 
give dates, nor any exact measure of the 


time which has elapsed since the Egyp- 
tians had their beginning as a race, but 
merely points out that the teachings of 
geology and natural history account for a 
length of time sufficient for any racial de- 
velopment. The Isthmus of Suez is of 
comparatively recent geological origin, 
belonging to the early miocene, but it has 
been raised above the water’s level long 
enough to permit a marked separation of 
animal species living in the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean, species that must 
have been at cne time identical or closely 
allied, occupying as they did closely 
neighboring lpbitats in the same sheet of 
water. ‘*Only the zoological mind,”’ 
says Professor Owen, ‘‘ can conceive or 
attempt to grasp the lapse of historical 
time so indicated.’’ He further shows 
that Egyptian paintings at least three 
thousands years old accurately represent 
certain races in the precise characteristics 
which mark them now, and he concludes 
that there is ample ethnological evidence 
for extending the existence of the present 
races toa period far beyond that common- 
ly assigned them. ‘* With this evidence 
of the extreme varieties of mankind one 
thousand five hundred years B. C., which 
subsequently have undergone little or no 
amount of ehange, the probability is 
great that in the time of Thothmes, but 
three thousand years ago, there existed 
also red men in America, Maories in the 
Pacific, Mongols in China, Anios ‘n Ja- 
pan, Papuans in New Guinea, Tasma- 
nians, not then nearly extinct, near the 
Antarctic circle, Esquimaux at the oppo- 
site pole, and a wide dispersion of sub- 
varieties of the negro race over the Afri- 
can continent. Physiology compels a 
retrospect far beyond historical periods 
of time for the establishment of these va- 
rieties.”’ 
THE POWER OF AFFECTION IN THE DOG. 
Docs are usually credited with a good 
deal of intelligence and feeling, but never, 
perhaps, have their higher faculties re- 
ceived such marked recognition as from 
M. Bonley, a veterinary surgeon of such 
prominence as to be a member of the 
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French Institute, and General Inspector 
of the veterinary schools in France. Ina 
lecture on hydrophobia he pvints out that 
the comparative immunity of masters from 
attacks by their dogs is in great part due 
to the affection the animal feels tur those 
about him. ‘* The affectionate feeling of 
the mad dog toward his master is so pow- 
erful and enduring, that it governs him 
even in the raving stages of his disease. 
It controls him, and even his fatal desire 
to bite is overcome by an effurt of his will, 
or rather by the power of his attachment. 
In this the nature of the dog seems almost 
human, for man, under similar diseased 
circumstances, is conscious of the harm he 
may inflict, and is careful to avoid it.” 
The power of this affection is so great as 
to control the dog even in his most rabid 
moments, and as a consequence men are 
rarely bitten by their own dogs. The 
voice of the master seems to overcome the 
fury of the disease for a time at least, and 
an animal restless with madness will be 
quieted by the sound of his master’s voice 
and immediately obey him. In fact M. 
Bonley seems to think that in cases where 
obedience does not follow the call of the 
beloved voice, the fault is not due to the 
dog’s unwillingness, but to the fact that 
disease has blunted his senses, and he does 
not hear. Not less remarkable is the ex- 
planation given of «a rabid dog’s tendency 
to roam. ‘‘ Controlled as such dogs are 
by their affectionate regard for their 
friends,’’ says M. Bonley, ‘‘ I am inclined 
to believe that the poor beasts strive to 
obey these nobler impulses, when, before 
giving way to the disease, they run away 
from home and disappear. It seems as if 
they were conscious of the harm they 
might do, and to avoid inflicting this in- 
jury they run away from those they 
love.’? These are not the words of an en- 
thusiastic Darwinian, but they occur in a 
sober and sensible address by a practical 
man and experienced observer. 
THE EXAMINATION OF BLOOD STAINS. 
In the microscopic examination of blood 
stains to ascertain the source of the blood 
the presence of fureign matters often im- 
pedes the work, though Dr. Richardson 
says they do not make the result doubtful 
when once removed. These foreign mate- 
rials are particles of hair, wool, cotton, 
carbon, silica, ete. According to his ex- 
perience, the stains most easy to recognize 
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are those upon buttons of metal, pearl, or 
other hard material, and on paper collars 
or cuffs. Next those upon starched mus- 
lin or linen. Stains upon unstarched lin- 
en are more difficult, but woollen fabrics, 
especially those of a dark or black color, 
present the greatest difficulty of all. In 
one case stains upon cowhide boots proved 
to be perfectly distinguishable five months 
after they were deposited. Dr. Richard- 
son’s mode of obtaining the corpuscles is 
to soften the stain in a 0.75 of one per 
cent. salt solution. Other ‘menstruants 
suggested are a fluid composed of 20 
fluid drachms of water, 13 minims of 
glycerine and one drop of carbolic acid, 
which physically more nearly imitates the 
natural serum of the blood ; and a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate 4 grains to the 
ounce. 
THE STEAM JET AS A BLAST ENGINE. 
Captain C. E. Durton of the Ordnance 
Corps, in a communication on the subject 
of fuels made to the Washington Philo- 
sophical Suciety, gives an explanation of 
the economy derived from using a steam 
jet to inject air under a fire. The vapor 
of water absorbs so much heat that theo- 
ry would pvint to a loss rather than a 
gain from this method, while as a matter 
of fact the steam jet is in common use and 
with excellent results. Captain Dutton 
says: ‘* These jets of steam are usually 
discharged from small nozzles under a 
very considerable pressure, and produce an 
intense agitation of the air. We might 
recall here the celebrated analyses of Sir 
W.R. Hamilton, and of Helmholtz, of 
the vortical motion of finids and their de- 
monstration of the remarkable persist- 
ence of yortices in a fluid so nearly per- 
fectas air. An air blast in a state of in- 
tense agitation from the discharge of a 
steam jet is obviously much better adapt- 
ed for rapid diffusion and intermixture 
with combustible gases than the compara- 
tively quiet streams of air drawn through 
by the draft. Hence we may be prepared 
to find that the use of the steam jet is not 
attended with the reduction of tempera- 
ture which might at first have been an- 
ticipated ; but on the contrary its cooling 
effect is doubtless in many cases more 
than offset by the more complete combus- 
tion of the fuel with a supply of air 
rather less than that ordinarily used in 
the grate. This view is apparently con- 
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firmed by practical results. We may 
perceive here the reason why tle ‘ water- 
gas’ process, which is supposed by its 
inventors to decompose water and recom- 
bine its elements, really gives a very in- 
tense heat whenever the steam jet is turn- 
edon. The liquid fuel has a very high 
calorific power, and the complete combus- 
tion of the hydrocarbon gases more than 
compensates the cvoling influence of the 
steam. ‘The process, however, is far 
from economical. ’’ 


LIQUID FUELS. 

Ir is well known that many attempts 
have been made to use liquid hydrocar- 
bons, such as crude petroleum, tar, and 
other waste products, as fuels, but usual- 
ly without success. Captain Dutton 
thinks that the cost of this fuel will al- 
ways prevent its economical use, and that 
the difficulty of burning it adds another 
objection. He says: ‘* Owing to the 
very large percentage of hydrogen con- 
tained in them, the calorific power is ex- 
ceedingly great, and when burned under 
advantageous circumstances the possible 
temperature is immense. To obtain this 
high calorific equivalent it is necessary to 
produce the most thorough intermixture 
or diffusion of oxygen with the hydrocar- 
bon gases ; otherwise much of the carbon 
will escape combustion, and it has in all 
cases been found necessary to? volatilize 
the liquid before admission to the fur- 
nace, and even then special precautions 
must be taken to secure a rapid intermix- 
ture of air at the moment of admission. 


This is best aceomplished by means of 


two sets of gas jets, one delivering the 
fuel, the other air, the two currents inter- 
lacing and being injected with considera- 
ble velocity.’’ 


THE AUDITORY APPARATUS OF THE 
MOSQUITO AND ITS USES. 

Tue difficulty of dissecting the delicate 
parts of the inner ear of the mammals, 
and the apparent impossibility of experi- 
menting upon it, situated as it is in 
the bard temporal bone, led Professor A. 
M. Mayer of the Stevens Institute to look 
about for some more favorable subject in 
pursuing investigations on the structure 
and functions of the auditory apparatus. 
Remembering that the fibrillae on the an- 
tenn of nocturnal insects are much more 
highly developed than those of diurnal in- 
sects, and that these antenng are sup- 
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posed to furm their auditory apparatus, 
he turned his attention to the mosquito, 
and with most successful and interesting 
results, which he has published in the 
** American Journal of Science and Arts ”’ 
for August. The antenne of the male 
mosquito are twelve-jointed, and from 
each joint radiates a whorl of fibrils, the 
latter gradually decreasing in length from 
the second joint at the base to the second 
joint at the tip. These fibrils are highly 
elastic, slightly tapering, and so slender 
that their length is more than three hun- 
dred times their diameter. Striking a 
Ut, tuning fork, placed near one of the 
insects, which was fastened to the glass 
slide of a microscope, he found that some 
of the fibrils were thrown into vibration, 
while others remained at rest. Further 
experiments led him to the supposition 
that the fibrils were tuned to various pe- 
riods of vibration, and to test this point 
he carefully measured two fibrils, one of 
which vibrated strongly to Ut,, and the 
other to Ut, He then made two exact 
models in clear pine wood in such propor- 
tions that the Ut, fibril model was about 
a metrelong. These were clamped at one 
end, while the other was drawn aside hor- 


izontally ; and on counting the vibrations 
he found that their ratio coincided with 
the ratio of the vibrations of the two tun- 
ing forks. 

He next proceeded to ascertain the phy- 
siological functions of this auditory ap- 


paratus. By vibrating a fork placed in 
various positions around the fibril, he 
found that when the wave of vibration is 
in the direction of the fibril’s length the 
latter cannot be set in vibration. When 
the fork is at the side, vibrations take 
place in the fibril, and the amplitude of 
these vibrations is greatest when the waye 
front is parallel to it. These observa- 
tions indicate the mode in which the in- 
sect perceives the direction of sound. 
Placing a live mosquito on the microseupe 
slide, and watching one fibril while an 
assistant moved the tuning fork to vari- 
ous positions, it was found that when the 
fibril ceased to vibrate, its direction al- 
ways pointed to within 5 deg. of the 
source of sound. The antenngz of the 
male mosquito have a considerable hori- 
zontal range of movement, and the Pro- 
fessor explains the mode in which the 
male seeks and finds the female at night 
as follows: ** The song of the female vi- 
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brates the fibrillee of one of the antennz 
more forcibly than those of another. The 
insect spreads the angle between his an- 
tennze, and thus, as I have observed, 
brings the fibrillz situate within the an- 
gle formed by the antenne in a direction 
approximately parallel to the axis of the 
body. ‘The mosquito now turns his body 
in the direction of that antenna whose 
fibrils are most affected, and thus gives 
greater intensity to the vibrations of the 
fibrils of the other antenna. When he 
has thus brought the vibrations of the an- 
tenn to equality of intensity, he has 
placed his body in the direction of the ra- 
diation of the sound, and he directs his 
flight accordingly.”’ 

Professor Mayer thinks that the mos- 
quito does not have the power of decom- 
posing composite sounds as the higher 
vertebrates do; so that instead of having 
an auditory apparatus of high develop- 
ment it possesses one of the lowest. On 
the other hand, in power of fixing the di- 
rection of a sonorous centre its apparatus 
is far superior to the human ear. 


NOTATION AMONG SAVAGES. 
Aut the North American Indian lan- 
guages confirm Grimm's conclusion that 


all names for numbers are derived from 
the fingers. Two methods are recogniza- 
ble. One is strictly decimal, the ten fin- 
gers being the base of the system. This 
is the most common, but among some 
tribes, the Eskimo of Hudson’s Bay, for 
instance, both fingers and tues are re- 
quired, twenty being called ‘‘ a man.” 
The Darien Indians count twenty as one 
man, and to represent five men they have 
to count one hundred. There seems to 
be an inability among some of these 
tribes to double up before the entire basal 
number has been counted. Thus in 
Greenland the natives cannot represent a 
man by exhibiting the ten fingers twice, 
which would make twenty, but the fin- 
gers having been counted they have to 
transfer the enumeration to the toes be- 
fore ‘a man’’ is represented. The Da- 
kota and Crow Indians count ten on the 
fingers, this being the base of their sys- 
tem, and each time the count is finished 
they keep tally by bending one finger 
down. Fifty-three tribes have the deci- 
mal system. Very few have the system 
of twenty, and one—the Abipones of Para- 
guay—can count only to four, to which 
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final figure they gave the name ‘‘ ostrich 
toes.”’ 


ANTARCTIC ICEBERGS. 

In the diary of the Challenger’s voyage 
to the Antarctic regiuns, very accurate 
descriptions of icebergs are given. At the 
beginning of an iceberg’s independent ex- 
istence, it does not possess those fantastic 
forms which are so often described. Near 
the Pole they were nearly all huge flat- 
topped cubes of ice, from a quarter to 
half a mile across, and 150 to 250 feet 
above water. This corresponds to sub- 
mersion amounting to nine times this 
height. This is the iceberg as it appears 
just after breaking away from the glacier, 
where it was formed, and before the sun 
began to affect it. As it floats into warm- 
er regions it slowly melts, and assumes 
the almost unimaginable forms so often 
seen. But an iceberg is by no means 
short-lived. In the Southern ocean south 
of 64 deg. latitude, the temperature of the 
water, except for a few feet at the sur- 
face, where it is warmed by the sun, is 
29 deg. Fahr. This is 3 deg. below the 
freezing point. Even the surface water 
close to the ice is of this temperature, so 
that the iceberg moves in a bath of this 
low temperature. Only in summer is the 
water warm enough to melt a notch 
around it at the sea level. This notch is 
never more than thirty feet deep, and the 
waves striking in break down the over- 
hanging cliff, and the iceberg rises some- 
what, the notch deepening. ‘This action 
is most vigorous on the weather side, 
which accordingly becomes the lightest, 
causing the iceberg to turn slowly round. 
It is to the cavities thus formed, surround- 
ed by ice of various thickness, and con- 
taining more or less water, that the rich 
colors of icebergs are due. ‘* Where the 
crevasses,’’ says the diary, ‘* or other weak 
parts in the upper surface of the parent 
glacier extend down to the water-line of 
the floating iceberg, the sea, having a tess 
solid part to withstand it, soon excavates 
a most beautifully defined and picturesque 
cave, the sides of which, reflecting light, 
color the interior with an exquisite cobalt 
blue, the tint of which increases in warmth 
and richness as the depth extends. When 
these occur on the side that is afterward 
raised, no description can do justice to the 
picturesque appearance of this line of 
fairy grottoes.’’ 
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The glaciers from which icebergs are 
broken off reach far out to sea. A gla- 
cier of 2,000 feet thickness will have to 
push its way out toa depth of 1,800 and 
more feet before its front can be broken 
by the flotative force of the water. Such 
a glacier, pushing its way over an ocean 
bed having the same slope as the Atlantic 
basin off the coast of New Jersey, would 
touch bottom for more than 240 miles be- 
yond the land, and for the whole of this 
distance glacier markings would be found. 
The observations on temperature above 
spoken of show that the glacier does not 
break off by overweight due to undermin- 
ing, but is broken by the buoyant pres- 
sure of the water. 


THE EXPECTED COURSE OF SILVER. 

Tue director of the Philadelphia mint 
in his last report describes what in his 
opinion would be the course of silver coin 
in regaining currency among the people 
in case the Government were to issue it 
now. The demand for these coins comes 
from Texas and the Pacific coast, where 
they circulate as money. The first effect 
of any considerable issue of them would 
be to remove the difference in market 
value between silver coin and bullion in 
New York. Next they would be sent to 
Texas and the Pacific in such amounts as 
to compel merchants there to refuse them 
in sums above five dollars. As soon as 
there was a glut in the only markets 
where they are now available as a circu- 
lating medium, they would gradually come 
into use in other quarters, and as paper 
money approached gold in value, they 
would expel the fractional notes, which 
latter are redeemable in United States 
legal-tender notes. 


THE ORIGINATIVE ACTIVITY OF EU- 
ROPEAN NATIONS. 

Ir seems to be a conviction with many 
persons that the old age of a nation must 
necessarily be a time of waning strength, 
and that decay and death will sooner or 
later set in as with the human being. 
The “ effete’’ monarchies of the old world 
are a common subject for the scorn of a 
certain class of political speakers. But 
workers in every branch of thought and 
industry know that the European na- 
tions are as strong and originative as any 
other people, and far more originative 
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than they have ever been before. The 
Americans form the only nation with 
which those transatlantic peoples can be 
compared, and every worker in science 
and art knows that Europeans are more 
progressive and fruitful in discovery and 
in productive work than we are. Dr. 
John C. Draper in cpening the winter 
session of the medical department of the 
New York University brought this truth 
clearly into view. After pointing out 
the prominent place that the processes of 
animal and vegetable life hold in chemi- 
cal study, he says: ‘* Such being the pres- 
ent relation of chemistry to medicine, may 
we not well be ashamed of the scanty pro- 
vision made in American medical colleges 
fur the cultivation and advance of this 
science? The poverty of chemical and 
physiological research among American 
physicians has made us a byword and a 
reproach among the nations of Europe. 
Those nations which in our youth and ar- 
rogance we regard as being effete or mor- 
ibund, nevertheless have the energy to es- 
tablish great and costly laboratories for 
chemical and physiological investigations 
in connection with their schools of medi- 
cine, while we are content to accept our 
knowledge at second hand from those to 
whom we too often fail to render credit 
for favors received. In Europe, not only 
are laboratories and apparatus supplied by 
government or by private endowment, but 
the professor is relieved from all concern 
regarding the necessities of life by a sal- 
ary which for the country affords an am- 
ple sustenance. Here, on the contrary, 
he must not only earn his bread, but in 
addition he must furnish his own labora- 
tory and apparatus. Can we wonder 
that under these conditions there is so lit- 
tle result? ”’ 

While numerous physiological laborato- 
ries have been established abroad, and 
‘* while money is freely given to theologi- 
cal, academic, agricultural, and technical 
institutions of every kind,’’ says Dr. 
Draper, ‘‘ not a single medical college has 
as yet received the funds which would en- 
able it to perform its work in a proper 
manner.’’ The aiumni of the medical de- 
partment of the New York University 
propose to end this state of things, as far 
as their Alma Mater is concerned, and 
have established the nucleus of an endow- 
ment for it. 
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DOES SUNSHINE PUT OUT A FIRE ? 

A coop deal of discussion has lately 
taken place in England over the old ques- 
tion whether sunshine checks combustion. 
It is an old notion that sunlight lessens 
the intensity of a fire, and may even put 
it out, and the theory was that the sun’s 
heat by expanding the air caused a dimin- 
ished supply of oxygen to the coal. This 
and all other explanations are now con- 
demned, and the fact is denied. One 
writer says that if a few pieces of char- 
coal are ignited in a chauffer, and placed 
in a sunny room provided with closely-fit- 
ting shutters, the fire will appear to die 
away in the sun’slight. But if the shut- 
ters are closed, the coals will be seen to be 
in full combustion. There is no phenom- 
enon at all, but only the appearance of 
one, Which is due not to the sun’s heat, but 
to the fact that its light, being stronger 
than that of the coals, overcomes and sub- 
dues it. The fact of combustion is so in- 
timately connected with glowing ignition 
in our minds, that anything which lessens 
the glow appears also to diminish the 
combustion. 


DEATH OF DR. ANSTIE. 

Dr. Epwarp C. Anstiz, whose acute 
investigations on the subject of alcohol 
elimination were lately quoted in this 
‘* Miscellany,’’ died September 12 of dis- 
ease caused by a prick in the finger from 
a needle which he was using in a post- 
mortem examination. The foreign jour- 
nals say that he had been arduously en- 
gaged in investigating the causes of a 
severe malady which had appeared in the 
School of the Patriotic Fund at Wands- 
worth. He spent six hours in this work 
one day, and the next day made the fatal 
post-mortem examination. After receiv- 
ing the prick he took the usual precau- 
tions against inoculation, but was unwell 
the next day. On Wednesday night, the 
second day after receiving the wound, he 
complained that he could not get warm, 
and a physician being called in, he was 
found to have great pain in the armpit, and 
signs of inflammation over the chest. He 
died on Saturday, after being delirious for 
a day or more. His physicians decided 
that he died of pleuro-pneumonia and dif- 
fuse cellulitis caused by a poisoned wound 
of his middle finger, the immediate cause 
of death being a clot formed in the heart. 
He was well known asa medical author 
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and investigator, having published two 
works, ‘* Stimulants and Narcotics” and 
‘* Neuralgia,’’ as well as many important 
papers. 


VIVISECTION. 

THE subject of vivisection, or surgical 
experiment upon living animals, has been 
brought into notice by an attack made 
upon it by Mr. Bergh, the well-known 
and zealous President of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He 
charged that the custom was necessarily 
painful, and that in carrying it out un- 
necessary pain was given, but he has 
been answered by several physicians of 
New York. Notably Dr. Dalton replies 
that in the first place the operations per- 
formed are not so severe as Mr. Bergh 
represents them. One, for instance, that 
seemed especially cruel to the latter gen- 
tleman was the placing of a silver tube 
through the muscles near a dog’s stomach, 
for the purpose of making an opening 
through which the working of that organ 
can be observed. Dr. Dalton says that 
the operation is painless, being performed 
under the influence of chloroform, and 
that as the animal is healthy and the op- 
eration is performed under the best con- 
ditions, an easy recovery is made, which, 
though not entirely painless, is at least 
the cause of only moderate inconvenience 
or suffering to the dog. Tis second point 
is that the knowledge gained by such ex- 
periments has been of so much value that 
a great part of the present efficiency of 
the medical profession is due to it. If 
the knowledge obtained by vivisection 
were to be left out of books of medicine, 
those books would not be worth reading. 
Human life has gained important advan- 
tages in the struggle for existence from 
the practise of this method of research. 
As to man’s right to make such a use of 
animals that come within his power, there 
can be no great doubt. When we lookat 
the processes of the brute creation we 
find that one great law of nature is that 
the strong become stronger at the expense 
of the weaker. For brutes there is no 
morality, and the student of nature finds 
that they use none. Each creature does 
that which is for its own interest, regard- 
less of the effect upon its fellow brute. 
Man in his arrogance claims to be the 
lord of all this fighting and hustling mass 
of life, and if he carries out his brute na- 
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ture, he will be cruel, and reckless of eon- 
sequences which spring from his cruelty. 
But being dominated by a moral nature, 
he uses the mastery he has over brutes by 
subjecting them to pain only to obtain 
his food and to increase his knowledge of 
his own structure and organization. 
Aside from these two great uses of the 
brutes, there are only two others which 
cause them pain. One is the hunt, 
against which there seems to be a grow- 
ing prejudice as an unnecessary cause of 
pain, merely for the purpose of human 
gratification. The other is the use of 
harshness in the treatment and care of 
animals, a use that is distinctly recog- 
nized as wrong by the laws and explicit- 
ly punished. This matter of vivisection 
is one of the leading illustrations used by 
John Stuart Mill in treating of the induc- 
tive method. A man of such sensitive 


nature as he was would certainly object 
to anything that gave pain; but he finds 
it necessary to approve vivisection and 
says: ‘‘ Observation and experiment are 
the ultimate bases of all knowledge ; from 
them we obtain the elementary laws of 
life, as we obtain all other elementary 


truths.”’ 


HABITS OF THE GRASSHOPPER. 

Proressor Humiston of Worthington, 
Minnesvta, described to the ‘** Tribune ”’ 
correspondent the grasshopper’s mode of 
depositing her eggs in the soil, a subject 
which he has had excellent opportunity 
fur studying this year. The tail of the fe- 
male locust consists of a hard, bony, cone- 
shaped substance, capable of being thrust 
into the ground from one half of an inch 
to an inch in depth. Just above this, on 
the body of the insect, and attached to it, 
is the egg cell. The grasshopper is able 
to push its conical tail down into the 
ground and leave it there, with the cell 
containing the eggs. The warm sun in 
the spring causes the eggs to hatch, and 
the field is covered with millions of young 
grasshoppers, not as large as a kernel of 
wheat, just when the tender shoots of 
grain begin to show themselves above the 
ground. The damage they do is immense, 
for they remain « long time in one spot, 
and work upon the young shoots. Per- 
haps the best mode of treatment is ** back 
setting,”’ or ploughing the field, and thus 
turning the surface soil, with its store of 
eggs, several inches under. This prevents 
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hatching, and though not a complete rem- 
edy, is very useful. 
WILDCATS AS AN ARTICLE OF VALUE. 

Frank Buckuianp thinks it would be 
well to revive the hunt after wildcats as 
game which supply a delicate dish for 
the table and an excellent pelt as well. 
In former times the chase of this animal 
was almost a national sport in Spain. ‘The 
season was in October and November, and 
the hunt began with a grand procession. 
At the end of each day the town was re- 
entered in procession, and the hunters, 
headed by the mayor, sat down to-eat the 
cats. The meat was said to be ‘‘ exqui- 
site, in the opinion of every one who has 
eaten it. It is white, like the flesh of the 
rabbit, but more delicate, and of a much 
finer flavor.’”’ This opinion seems to be 
borne out by the price, which is twice that 
of a good hare. But the use to which the 
skins were put is really remarkable. 
The fur took the place of ermine in the 
robes of the kings of Aragon, who used it 
in their coronations and other ceremonies. 
Made into parchment, it was used only for 
acts of Parliament and royal ordinances. 
An old registry, dated 1491, is written on 
this material, and each leaf is certified, at 
the top, to be of true wildcat skin. Upon 
learning this, Mr. Buckland announced 
that he means to try to make parchment 
from the skin of the common cat. 

Tue water of artesian wells is found to 
be free from oxygen in solution. 


Evaporation is found to proceed four 
times as rapidly in hydrogen as in air. 


Iron filings are better for cleansing bot- 
tles than lead shot, which in contact with 
beer or wine may produce the poisonous 
carbonate of lead 


New Englanders will be surprised to 
learn that their part of the country has 
enjoyed the visitation of about two earth- 
quakes per year for the last three cen- 
turies. 


Bessemer steel is in some countries 
numbered according to the per centage of 
carbon it contains. Koppmayer finds that 
each increase of carbon corresponds to a 
decrease of specific gravity. If this is 
regular, it may serve as a mode of rating 
the steel. 
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Guerin contends that fermentation is 
not produced in pus which is in contact 
only with filtered air. His observations 
were upon wounds kept covered with 
wadding. 


, 


‘“Lanp and Water”’ says that the 
shrubs which supply the nobles of Japan 
with tea are reported to be five hundred 
years old, the tea grown on old plants be- 
ing the best. 


Larce deposits of sulphur are found in 
Iceland. ‘They are near the coast, so that 
shipping expenses will be light, and it is 
expected they will rival the Sicily depos- 
its in importance. , 


Mr. Garrop in a lecture at the Royal 
Institution, London, pointed out that the 
heart is a pump so constructed that the 
velocity of the working parts does not 
vary with the work to be done, but re- 
mains constant. 


Proressor Hart, in a journey to the 
Amazon, found some pieces of pottery 
which recall some of the forms discovered 
in Peru, and in his opinion prove that the 
ancient Peruvian civilization extended to 
the eastern side of the Andes. 


ProFressoR RAMMELSBERG discusses in 
‘* Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen 
Gesellschaft zu Berlin,’’ for June 8, 1874, 
the crystalline form of selenium and sul- 
phur. He finds them isomorphous, pre- 
senting a parallelism that is easily de- 
monstrated. 


Lapres who find their efforts to raise 
house plants frustrated by worms may be 
able to win success by boiling the earth 
before setting the plants. Use little wa- 
ter, and allow it to simmer away after a 
few minutes of hard boil. A dry heat is 
just as good. 


‘*Scrence Gossrp”’ says that in some 
countries frogs are used as barometers. 
The common tree frog is used, and is 
placed ina tall glass bottle with a ladder. 
In fine weather the frog always climbs the 
adder, and always comes down when a 
storm is approaching. 


Or the explosions of fire damp in 
coal mines 58 per cent. are found by 
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two English experimenters to be due to 
changes of barometric pressure, 17 per 
cent. to great heat, and 25 per cent. are 
thought to be unconnected with atmos- 
pheric or meteorologicai changes. 


M. Jean Ente pve Beavwonrt, the dis- 
tinguished French geologist, who lately 
died, was nearly all his life engaged on 
the geological survey of France, which 
was begun in 1825. His labors in every 
branch of geological inquiry gave him 
standing among the scientific men of all 
countries. 


Von Patera, the distinguished inventor 
of the polysulphite of soda process for the 
extraction of silver from its ores, has de- 
vised a muffle furnace for distilling quick- 
silver ores. He thinks the extraction is 
eighty-five per cent., which, however, is 
no way remarkable unless the ores are ex- 
ceptionally poor. 


In cleaning out a glass furnace some 
geodes containing crystals were found. 
Careful analysis developed the fact that 
in crystallizing the glass had altered its 
composition, the crystals being very much 
richer in magnesia and very much poorer 
in soda than their matrix. The form re- 
sembled that of pyroxene. 


HAsENCLEVER says that the loss of ni- 
tric acid in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid is due to three causes. A portion is 
retained by the chamber acid, another 
portion passes into the atmosphere in con- 
sequence of imperfect absorption in the 
Gay Lussac tower, and a part is probably 
reduced to nitrous oxyd, or even free ni- 
trogen. 


By soaking or boiling tea leaves ina 
solution of potash, Mr. George Gulliver 
discovered that the parenchyma of these 
leaves is thickly studded with spheraph- 
ides of oxalate of lime, having a mean di- 
ameter of about one-thousandth of an 
inch. This treatment with potash solu- 
tion is equally useful in exposing the 
crystals of other leaves. 


A new method of thwarting safe burg- 


lars is proposed in England. ‘The doors 
of safes are to be made sliding instead of 
swinging, and they are to be moved by 
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hydraulic pressure, which is to be main- 
tained during the whole time that the 
door isshut. By making the doors very 
heavy it is thought the burglars will be 
unable to displace them. 


LicHEeNs grow in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, Paris, but not in those of 
the Tuileries, a fact which M. Cosson ex- 
plains on the hypothesis that lichens re- 
quire very pure air. He considers them 
a very delicate test of the purity of the 
atmosphere, and he concludes that the 
neighborhood of the Luxembourg is 
healthier than that of the Tuileries. The 
ground at the former locality is much 
higher than at the latter. 


Proressor Ramsay says that the valley 
of the Rhine during portions of the mio- 
cene tertiary period was drained by ariver 
flowing from the north toward the south, 
and after the upheaval of the Alps the 
present river originated and flowed 
through an elevated plain, formed of mi- 
ocene rocks, leaving the existing plain, 
‘* which to the uninstructed eye presents 
the deceptive appearance of once having 


been occupied by a great lake.’’ 


In Austria roasted figs are sold-as a 
substitute for coffee. They possess a 
sweetish-bitter taste, like caramel, and 
sometimes taste sour, owing probably to 
the use of inferior or even partially de- 
cayed fruit. Of course, though more en- 
ticing than chicory, this substitute has 
none of the qualities valued in coffee, and 
in fact the only argument which one 
manufacturer has to offer for its use is, 
that it is less stimulating than the pure 
article ! 


Tue canning of salmon is quite a com- 
plicated process. A piece weighing a 
pound is put in a can, spices added, the 
can closed with exception of a small hole, 
and then put first in boiling salt water, 
next in boiling fresh water, and finally in 
boiling salt water again. Each immer- 
sion lasts half an hour. It is said that 
the number of salmon which die yearly 
would feed the whole population of the 
United States. Only about 12,000,000 
pounds of the fish are canned yearly. 


FLvorEscent substances, such as the 
bisulphate of quinine, have the power of 
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altering the refrangibility of the violet or 
chemical rays of light. A writing or 
drawing done in a solution of this sub- 
stance will therefure photograph dead 
black, though the paper on which the 
drawing is made appears to be almost a 
blank. When two drawings, one in ink 
and the other in bisulphate of quinine, are 
made, they will photograph with equal 
blackness, though the latter is almost in- 
visible to the eye. 


Tue arrival of the S-vedish Commis- 
sioner to our Centenial Exhibition, he 
being the first to put in an appearance, 
brings to the attenticn the remarkable 
prominence which Sweden has taken in 
some branches of science. Her technical 
industries cannot be great, with the ex- 
ception of the iron manufacture, and yet 
she has produced some of the most noted 
chemists, metallurgists, and mineralogists 
of the world. Doubtless the activity 
which has led her to be first in the field 
in our case is a correlative of her scienti- 
fic spirit. 


A simPLe device for the distillation of 
sea water consists of a box with a glass 
cover, which has an inclination of one and 
a half inch in two feet. The box is six 
inches deep, and one inch of sea water is 
let into it. 
rates the water, which condenses on the 
glass cover and runs down to a small chan- 
nel placed under the edge. In Peru a 
square meter of glass will condense about 
two gallons of water daily, so that a box 
fourteen feet long and two feet wide will 
give about six gallons of water daily. This 
water, in consequence of the gentle evap- 
oration, is quite fresh. 


Exposure to the sun evapo- 


Mr. Cunnincuam of Calcutta, who has 
been collecting microscopic dust direct 
from the air instead of scraping it off an 
exposed surface, as Ehrenberg did, finds 
that bacteria are rarely present in pure 
air, though often in air derived from sew- 
ers. In fact he finds that infusorial ani- 
maleule, either developed or as germs 
or ova, are rarely distinguishable in at- 
mospheric dust, but fine molecules of an 
uncertain character are nearly always 
present. These investigations add to the 
difficulty of explaining the presence of in- 
fusorial life in boiled infusions, since this 
has heretofore been attributed to the de- 
position of germs from the air. 
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One of the services which the Signal 
Office proposes to render the country is 
the study of sea temperatures in connec- 
tion with the habits and migration of 
fishes. This subject now engages earnest 
attention in England and Scotland, as 
well as the United States. It has been 
suggested that the movements of fishes 
have a definite relation to sea tempera- 
tures and the weather, and for two years 
the herring fisheries have been carefully 
studied by Mr. Buchan, to determine this 
relation. If these efforts are successful, 
the Signal Office may be able to add the 
direction of the fisheries to its other fields 
of usefulness. 


One of the methods adopted by the au- 
thorities of Paris for the encouragement 
of birds in the parks of that city is the 
manufacture and placing of artificial nests 
so cunningly constructed that each varie- 
ty ot bird will recognize its home at once, 
and suppose it to be the vacated mansion 
of a bird family just moved out. These 
nests are made by women, and “ L’Illus- 
tration ’’ says ‘‘ they make them for the 
thievish and quarrelsome sparrow,”’ the 
titmouse, the warbler, the kingfisher, the 
chaffinch, cuckoo, blackbird, magpie, and 
others. Three thousand of these nests have 
been put up, the plan having been suggest- 
ed bya professor of the Jardin des Plantes 


Tae old notion of an imponderable fluid 
may be said to be continued in the defini- 
tion of the ether which is supposed to fill 
all space, but which no one has yet isola- 
ted. M. Ledieu yegards the ether as of 
the same nature as ponderable substances, 
but having an atomic mass, relatively 
small, and differing from the known sub- 
stances in the measure of the movement 
which its molecules produce in each 
other. To the latter is due the extreme 
elasticity of the ether, and to the former 
the supposed imponderability, which is 
essentially relative, ‘‘and will in all 
probability be one day proved experimen- 
tally by some physicist of genius.” 


Unper the British Adulteration act, 
seventy-seven Public Analysts have been 
appointed, so that England now possesses 
probably the most numerous and watch- 
ful body of public analytical servants in 
the world. While there have been some 
disputes over the results attained by these 
gentlemen, and some of them are proba- 
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bly incompetent, their work on the whole 
is guod and the result invaluable to the 
British people. Ina country where the 


farmer skims his milk three times before 
sending it to market, after which the re- 
tailer skims it once more(?), and then per- 
haps waters it, the necessity for some pre- 
cautions against adulteration is evident. 


A NEW mode of determining the alcohol 
in wines depends upon the fact that the 
density and superficial tension. of water 
containing alcohol diminishes as the pro- 
portion of the latter becomes larger. Con- 
sequently there is an increase in the num- 
ber of drops formed as the liquid is al- 
lowed to flow slowly from an aperture of 
given size. If this aperture is constant, 
the number of drops formed by a liquor 
of given strength is also constant, and the 
difference between the numbers obtained 
from varying solutions is large enough to 
form the basis for aleoholometric deter- 
minations. The instrument proposed is a 
pipette holding 5c.c. It is filled, and the 
number of drops escaping is counted, the 
result being compared with tables which 
have been prepared by M. Ducleaux, who 
proposes this mode of analysis. 


Proressor SILiimMaN has discovered, ina 
*‘ Journal of Travels in England, Hol- 
land, and Scotiand,’’ in 1805, published 
by his distinguished father, a memoran- 
dum of what is probably the first public 
use of street gas in London. Hitherto 
the date of the first public exhibition in 
that city has been put in 1807, when Mr. 
Winsor lighted Pall Mail. But on the 
4th of July, 1805, the elder Silliman stop- 
ped in Piccadilly to see ‘‘an object of 
some curiosity,’? which he describes as 
follows: ‘‘ An ingenious apothecary and 
chemist has contrived to light his shop in 
a very beautiful manner, by means of the 
inflammable gas obtained from fossil coal. 
It is the same thing with the thermo- 
lamp, of which you have heard much in 
America. Every new thing by which 
money can be made is of course kept se- 
cret in London, as well as everywhere 
else. I took the liberty, however, of ask- 
ing the owner of the shop to permit me to 
see his apparatus. He refused at first, 
but on my assuring him I was not a com- 
mercial or trading man, and was actuated 
solely by curiosity, he consented, and took 
me down cellar.’’ 
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“Toe Werneret Arrar.”’ By J. W. 
De Forest. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1873. 

In this latest production Mr. De Forest 
subjects himself to closer criticism than 
his earlier ones invited. While describ- 
ing distant scenes and strange manners, 
he needed only to preserve verisimilitude ; 
but when he ventures among familiar so- 
cial relations, and introduces into his 
stury places and characters known to 
every one, he must be true to reality. His 
present work stands that test successful- 
ly. Its mystery might well have existed ; 
the police records contain the outlines of 
stranger ones yet unsolved. Its charac- 
ters are natural; at least the graver ones 
are, for we meet them every day, though 
we do not often take the trouble to pierce 
below the surface, as the author has done, 
to their structure and motives. As to the 
lighter ones, the vogue of milliners’ mag- 
azines proves that Imogene Eleonores ac- 
tually live and move, and have their fan- 
tastic being; the most careless eye and 
ear may detect Sweet about the courts; 
and John Bowlder is the only one whose 
absurdities suggest a doubt whether any 
mortal could ever really persist through 
all his waking hours in deporting him- 
self as so prodigious and incongruous a 
fool. 

The mystery of the plot depends on a 
mistake in personal identity. It is a haz- 
ardous and not very original motif for a 
train of tragical misunderstandings and 
baffling complications, yet it is naturally 
introduced, and conducted and revealed 
with skill. Its management leads the 
author to a survey of some evils in mod- 
ern civilization, in the course of which 
some forcible passages are devoted to por- 
traying the class of detectives, ‘‘ usually 
models either of eminent dishonesty or of 
eminent incompetency.’’ He finds occa- 
sion, too, for brief discussion of many 
other points in which the gospel of de- 
mocracy, as put in practice, is anything 
but consonant with that other one preach- 
ed from the pulpit. Not a few shrewd 
reflections on social anomalies and politi- 
cal falsities are put into the mouth of the 
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gentle philosopher Walter Lehming. It 
is he, indeed, who is the hero of the story 
rather than Wetherel, for it is his inge- 
nuity and patience that foresee and work 
bravely for the end, and it is he that suf- 
fers most deeply, with least physical power 
to endure, when that end comes fortunate- 
ly to the others. There is an element of 
graciousness mingled with the moral force 
of his character that wins our sympathy ; 
and our respect for the moral force itself 
is the greater because it seems the fruit 
of crosses and self-denial. In all the other 
commendable persons, the tough quality 
of the New Engiand fibre is that which 
sustains them in doubt and trouble; he 
alone—and the preposterous Bowlder—are 
distinctly set apart from the Wetherel 
stock. 

Nestoria Bernard is a fresh, pure, and 
original conception. She is portrayed as 
governed by two deep simple emotions—a 
frank and innocent love for Wetherel, and 
a dominant religious sense—and the con- 
flict between these distracts and almost 
destroys her. Her conscience is strong 
with all the inherited instincts of Puri- 
tanism, yet has never been misdirected to 
morbidness. The pages describing her 
silent and lonely struggles with herself 
are the best work of the novel, in their 
keen analysis and painful scrutiny into 
the springs of human strength and weak- 
ness. There is a close enough family 
likeness in the minor traits of character to 
create an interest in her cousin Alice too, 
in spite of her career among girls of the 
period, which gives the author opportuni- 
ties for truthful and amusing sketches de- 
picting a certain sphere of city society. 

There are plenty of ludicrous errors or 
grave mischief in the social usages and 
the political practices prevailing in our 
country, which have not yet fallen under 
the lash of censure in fiction. Our au- 
thor has treated those which come within 
the range of this novel with so sound a 
morality and so dignified a tone of rebuke, 
while at the same time avoiding the com- 
mon mistake of making them literally the 
burden rather than incidentally the moral 
of his story, that we trust he will not 
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neglect the many inviting occasions to 
deal with others, which may give full 
scope to his undeniable power of analyz- 
ing and skill in grouping and developing 
character. 


** My Lireon THE Ptarns ; or, Personal 
Experiences with the Indians.’”? By 
General G. A Custer, United States 
Army. lLllustrated. New York: Shel- 
don & Company. 

General Custer has given us in these 
papers what is really a detailed history 
of two important campaigns in the Indian 
country. The first of these was under- 
taken to repel the outbreak in 1865-66, 
and covered the territory watered by the 
Kansas, Republican, and Platte rivers. 
This was the most serious of the conflicts 
which the Indians had attempted for 
many years, excepting the Sioux war in 
Minnesota early in our civil war. It was 
in fact little less than a general insurrec- 
tion of the tribes which would have been 
of the gravest character but for the ener- 
getic measures planned by the Govern- 
ment, and conducted with great success 
by Generals Hancock, Custer, and others. 
The second was the effective winter cam- 
paign south of the Arkansas in 1868-69, 
in which the active operations carried out 
with immense labor and suffering, at a 
season when the Indians are incapable of 
equal efforts, did much to establish the 
comparative quiet we have had since its 
close. General Custer does not confine 
himself to the expeditions in which he 
was personally engaged. The unity of 
his historical account is preserved by giv- 
ing the operations of other officers, such 
as the perilous encounter of the frontiers- 
men under General Forsyth, and General 
Sully’s movements on the Arkansas, the 
Kidder and Fort Kearney massacres, etc. 
Nor is the scope of his book confined to 
mere details of field service. He enters 
into the diplomacy of our Government, 
discusses its policy toward the Indians, 
and strives to show what is the true path 
in this much tangled Indian problem. 
The book before us is a collection of the 
papers under the same title which have 
appeared in “The Galaxy”’ during the 
last two years. They were written in an 
easy style, and the mode of their publica- 
tion was probably designedly selected in 
the hope of reaching the people with that 
directness which the modern system of 
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periodical publication permits. But 
though cast in a mould which makes 
them popular, and will probably keep 
them for a long time high in favor, as 
sketches of a peculiar and steadily wan- 
ing phase of army life, they have a value 
which is apart from and higher than any 
cursory picture, however life-like, can be. 
There is an earnest purpose hid behind 
their light and easy language. General 
Custer has through long and prominent 
intercourse with the Indian tribes gained 
the position of an authority on all ques- 
tions concerning them, and in this book 
he shows what his views are, and enforces 
them less by argument than by the rela- 
tion of his personal experience. It is the 
testimony of a competent witness, and his 
book has especial importance from the 
fact that it is toa certain extent an ex- 
planation and justification of the policy 
upon which our Government has at last 
settled. That policy is in the main to es- 
tablish an effective restraint upon the In- 
dians, and restrict them to specified 
ranges of territory beyond which they are 
not to roam, and within which the whites 
are not allowed to penetrate at will. The 
hardship of this course lies in the theory 
that restraint is incompatible with the In- 
dian’s temperament, and that, in common 
with other uncivilized races, he cannot ex- 
change wildness for civilization without 
suffering rapid decay. This our author 
does not seem to think inevitable. At 
all events the fact that the Indians can- 
not be allowed to murder and rob at will 
is a patent one, and he is of opinion that 
they can be prevented from doing so by a 
proper guardianship on the part of 
the army—a guardianship that will still 
leave the savage his best possible chance 
for existence in the face of the steadily 
oncoming whites. 

Turning from the special purpose of the 
book, which as we have said is to impress 
upon his fellow-countrymen the author’s 
views as one unusually well qualified to 
form a just opinion, to those details 
which make the incidents of camp life on 
the Plains, we find the author has gathered 
for us a perfect store-house of field lore and 
frontier fun. Thereare anecdotes enough 
to fillan encyclopzedia, information con- 
cerning Indian habits and Western life 
which is both accurate and entertaining. 
The author has an appreciation of humor, 
and in every chapter the Western scout 
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appears with as great regularity, and fills 
as important a place as the fool in a play. 
One commentator on Shakespeare says 
that the latter used his fools as his mouth- 
piece, expressing through them hisown in- 
dividuality, while loftier characters, like 
kings, conspirators, and lovers, are ideal 
creations. General Custer seems to put 
the Scout to about the same use, and in 
his rade English he has embodied 
acuteness and wisdom learned in years of 
hard service. In dving this he renders 
deserved honor to a noble and manly 
class. As to the Indians, the account he 
gives of them and their deeds bears out 
the conclusions ethnologists have reach- 
ed concerning the character of those races 
which either preceded, or had a different 
origin from, the stock which has produced 
civilized man. He seems to incline 
(though not a positive adherent) to the 
theory that the Indians are to be connect- 
ed with the Jews, and it is satisfactory to 
have so good authority for the assertion 
that ‘*‘ all tribes with which I have been 
brought im contact carry with them a 
mysterious something which is regarded 
with the utmost sacredness, and upon 
which the eye of no white man at least is 
ever permitted to rest.’’ This mysteri- 
ously.guarded treasure is supposed to be 
something like the Ark of the Hebrews, 
buthow it is that, after all the inter- 
course of white men with the Indians, 
nothing more definite is known about it, 
we'Jare left to conjecture. 

‘Aé'a, writer General Custer is easy, if 
sometimes diffuse, and chooses his inci- 
dents well. His descriptions of how 
marches and fights in the Indian country 
are managed are excellent. The part he 
played in the campaigns described was as 
honorable as his record during the war, 
when the name of the dashing cavalry- 
man was in every one’s mouth. To his 
decision and good management in many im- 
portant junctures the Far West is largely 
indebted for its present comparative free- 
dom from alarm; and in relating the 
course of his operations he exhibits a 
modesty and care for the reputations of 
his comrades that secures for him the re- 
spect of the reader. 


A novel. By Henry 


o.$* Dornerre.”’ 
Churtons: New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
.“SBbinetite ’? is a story of old Southern 
léfe:im soma of its least agreeable aspects. 
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Toinette, or Antoinette, is the name of a 
slave owned by Manuel Hunter, and given 
to his son Geoffrey Hunter as a Christmas 
gift. She isa bright, docile girl, almost 
white, the daughter of an old woman 
named Mabel. Manuel Hunter had prom- 
ised Mabel and Toinette their freedom,and 
the breach of this promise leads to much 
unhappiness and injury. Geoffrey carries 
off Toinette, and, becoming interested in 
her, begins to educate her. They live to- 
gether for a short time, but in that short 
time she is very nearly murdered by some 
person unknown, who gets into Lovett 
Lodge (Geoffrey's place, given him by his 
father), in a mysterious way. The house, 
indeed, has a secret chamber, and appears 
to be haunted. Formerly it had belonged 
to Arthur Lovett, who had lived there 
witha slave woman named Belle, to whom 
he was greatly attached. This scanda- 
lous connection, however, he at last de- 
termined to break up, free Belle and her 
children, and unite himself in marriage 
to one Betty Certain, a white woman. 
This projected marriage was looked upon, 
however, by his acquaintances as only 
less objectionable than his former connec- 
tion, for Betty Certain belonged, or near- 
ly belonged, to the poor white caste, and 
was therefure no match for Lovett. Nev- 
ertheless he determined to carry out his 
plan, and tried to make his sisters receive 
his future wife amicably. This, however, 
he hardly succeeded in doing. Just as he 
was on the point of being married he was 
murdered. Suspicion pointed to his sis- 
ters, but there was no proof. Everything 
was now involved in doubt and difficulty. 
Arthur Lovett had given the Lodge to 
Belle and her children, but whether they 
were free and the owners of the property, 
or slaves, and not even owners of them- 
selves, seemed a matter of doubt. Atany 
rate they were sold again, and the prop- 
erty itself was bought by Manuel Hunter. 
All these facts come out when, after the 
attempted murder of Toinette, Betty Cer- 
tain is called in to nurse her, and she gis- 
covers, much to her astonishment, that 
the weapon used to kill Toinette is the 
same used before to kill Arthur Lovett. 
In the end the reader finds that Mabel, the 
mother of Toinette, is the person who at- 
tempted her death ; that she was in real- - 
ity Belle, Lovett’s mis¥ress, and that'she 
had intended to kill Geoffrey :hinsélfi 
The first murder she committed! becausen 
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she doubted Lovett’s intention of freeing 
her and her children; in the second case 
she thought her own miserable history 
_was to be repeated in Toinette. She also 
tries to kill Betty Certain, and in the end 
kills herself as an atonement for all her 
crimes. Meantime, however, Geoffrey 
Hunter has really liberated ‘Tvinette, and 
sent her North, where her child is born. 
He joins the Confederate army, and is 
wounded and captured. Asa prisoner he 
is nursed by Tvinette. In the end she 
turns out to have been a free woman from 
the beginning, and to be the real owner 
of Lovett Lodge. She marries Geoffrey, 
who has lost his sight from the effect of 
his wounds, and the book ends happily. 
There is a good deal of good and a good 
deal of execrably bad writing init. Asa 
picture of Southern society of a certain 
kind before the war, we should say it must 
be very true. It succeeds very fairly to 
our minds in presenting the extraordina- 
rily sordid character of the ‘‘ patriarchal 
institution ’’ as it used to exist. The cu- 
rious mixture of love and contempt for 
his ‘girl’? Toinette, in the breast of 
Geoffrey, is very natural, and his brutal 
resolution, on finding that she has, at the 
North, taken his name, and passes for 
a lady, to expose her (she having just 
saved his life in the hospital) is an awful 
revelation of the shallowness of the ‘** chiv- 
alry ’’ of the old Southerner. 


A romance. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & 


** [poLATRY.”’ 
Hawthorne. 
Co. 

The plot of this crazy book will give 
some faint idea of its character. It opens 
in Boston, and by means of a well-known 
device of romance writers we are intro- 
duced to two of the characters, who are 
sleeping in two adjoining rooms of a ho- 
tel which we take to be the Tremont House. 
By the usua! simple machinery, we are 
made acquainted with something of the 
past history of the occupants of these two 
rooms, and get a wide-reaching view of 
very varied, mysterious, and thrilling 
events, happening now in the far Orient, 
now in neighboring New Jersey, and in- 
volving scenes and characters both Egyp- 
tian and Americo-Scandinavian. This is 
a sort of overture to the romance, and 
contains in a small Space all the beauties 
of the work itself. For us, however, it is 
not worth while to discriminate between 


By Julian 
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what is found in the opening and what in 
the main story. A young Egyptian boy, 
the son of a priest, is bathing in the plea- 
sant waters of the Nile, swept away by 
the current, and carried very near a croc- 
odile, which makes for the unfortunate 
lad. Nevertheless the boy is not drown- 
ed, because at this very moment a boat is 
coming up the river containing some 
blonde sons of the North, among whom is 
one called Thor. Thor saves the boy, and 
carries him West. Next we: find our- 
selves in an Americo-Egyptian household 
which consists of Helen, the high-born 
half-sister of Dr. Glyphie (Hiero is his 
Christian name), and her maid Salome, 
with the Egyptian boy, now grown up, 
in training for the church, and making 
love to both. Salome loves him in return, 
while he loves Helen with a love of the 
Egyptian sort. Suddenly Thor appears 
on the scene, and carries off Helen (who 
is, however, betrothed to the other). 
Then misfortune The young 
Egyptian, Manetho by name, still lingers 
near Helen, pretending always to be her 
and her husband’s friend, and 
suddenly revealing himself in his real 
character of deadly enemy to Helen, 
frightens her so terribly that she dies, 
giving birth to two children, a girl anda 
boy. To make a long story short, some- 
thing happens to the girl, and she disap- 
pears, whether by fair or foul means there 
seems some doubt, and the boy turns up a 
grown man, the hero of the story, in the 
person of Balder Helwyse. Meanwhile 
Manetho, still planning deadly revenge 
upon the family of Helen, acquires the 
Americo-Egyptian property in New Jer- 
sey, just across the Hudson, formerly be- 
longing to Dr. Glyphic. This place is 
surrounded by a very high brick wall. 
Outside is plain New Jersey; inside 
is Egypt, with wide expanses of green 
grass, palm trees, strange architec- 
ture—in fact, a domicile fit to make Cheops 
himself feel at home. Here Manetho 
immures the beautiful girl Gnulemah, 
whom he believes to be Helen’s daughter, 
and educates her after a devilish fashion 
of his own, making her believe that evil 
is good and good evil; his plan being, 
after giving her this liberal education, to 
send her forth into New Jersey; and he 
looks forward with delight to the ruin he 
will cause by her beauty and wickedness. 
Unfortunately, however, he only instructs 


ensues. 
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her theoretically and not practically in 
evil, and the result is that instead of be- 
ing bad she is good. Old Hiero Glyphie, 
it should be said, is now dead, and this 
New Jersey property of his has been ac- 
quired by Manetho through fraud. The 
only human being Gnulemah sees is her old 
nurse, who is in reality none other than Sa- 
lome, who still lovesthe wicked Manetho. 
He does not know the nurse and Salome to 
be the same person, however; indeed, we 
may say parenthetically that, considering 
the vast wisdom and profound cunning 
that Manetho is supposed to be endowed 
with, he does not appear in the pages of 
this narrative to know much about any- 
thing which it would have been for his 
own interest to know. The crisis of 
the story is brought on by a trip made 
by young Helwyse and Manetho (who 
calls himself Dr. Glyphic) on the Newport 
boat to New York, where they fall into 
deep conversation during the evening. 
The night is so dark that they cannot see 
each other, and yet with that strange 
readiness of sympathy which character- 
izes both the American and the Egyptian 
races, the subject they select for conversa- 
tion is Good and Evil, and in the course of 


their pleasant little chat the unknown 
Manetho propounds some doctrines on the 
subject which sound very strange and 
even attractive to the open-minded young 


Helwyse—nothing else, in fact, than 
that what is commonly called evil is in 
reality good, and that if we only under- 
stood the matter rightly, lying, fraud, 
theft, and other forms of crime are real- 
ly virtues in disguise. We must say that 
Manetho does not appear from his conver- 
sation to understand his own theory very 
well, and it is somewhat surprising to 
find him also revealing, in the thick dark- 
ness, to an entire stranger, the worst part 
of the secret of his New Jersey retreat. 
Suddenly there is collision between the 
boat and a schooner, and a light is shown 
above which reveals to Manetho the face 
of Helwyse, to him, of course, looking so 
like that of Thor that the dead seems to 
have returned tolife. He utters a cry, a 
struggle between the two ensues, and 
young Helwyse pitches him overboard. 
Nothing of this has been seen, however, 
and the boat, having carried away the 
schooner’s bowsprit, goes ahead again. 
Helwyse feels that he has committed a 
murder (though this seems a strange 
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conclusion for a man of the world to come 
to, for there can hardly be a doubt that 
it was at most manslaughter), and finds 
that in the struggle he has lost some of 
his accoutrements, containing valuable 
papers, which if discovered will iden- 
tify him as the murderer. However, 
he does not deliver himself up, though 
he has thoughts of doing so, but on ar- 
riving at New York goes straight toa 
barber’s and has his beard taken off (he 
goes about habitually in a long yellow 
beard and top-boots—a most awkward 
dress for any one who wishes to avoid de- 
tection), and then strolls down to the 
water side, and directing his telescope at 
the opposite shore, he sees a castle wall 
enclosing a great space, and inside some- 
where a lady of great beauty stretching 
out her arms in his direction. Few men 
could resist such temptation as this, and 
Helwyse immediately hires a boat to take 
him across. Arrived on the other bank, 
he climbs a tree and lets himself down 
into the interior of Manetho’s enchanted 
palace, this obvious means of gratifying 
one’s curiosity apparently never having 
occurred to the crafty Manetho. There 
he finds Gnulemah, and they love each 
other at first sight. The crafty Manetho 
(who has escaped, and has never been 
murdered at all) soon returns, and in- 
stead of objecting to their union is de- 
lighted to help it on, for he believes them 
to be brother and sister, and as the laws 
of New Jersey do not sanction such 
unions, he wishes them to be immediately 
united, that evil may triumph. As usual, 
however, Manetho is mistaken ; they are 
not brother and sister, for Gnulemah is the 
daughter of Salome and Manetho himself. 
So the crafty magician’s plots all end in 
the happy marriage of Balder Helwyse 
and the young and lovely Gnulemah. 
In this brief account we feel that we have 
fallen far short of the original. We 
should not have thought of criticising the 
book at all if it were not that Mr. Haw- 
thorne is spoken of in all directions as a 
rising genius; and from his name one is 
led to expect or at least to hope great 
things. We must confess that after read- 
ing this romance, as it is called, we have 
only been able to come to the conclusion 
that the author is no genius, but that 
he writes astonishing rubbish. He has a 
good deal of inventive power, but is put- 
ting it to a very bad use. 
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** Nrwrop or tHE Sea; or, The Ameri- 
can Whale Man.”’ By William M. Davis. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Much as the whale fishery has engaged 
the attention of descriptive writers, we 
think the reader will find Mr. Dayis’s 
account of it essentially new. His narra- 
tive brings out the wild adventure of the 
pursuit, the danger as well as the toil of 
the running down and killing of the largest 
animal against which man makes war. 
A landsman finds it hard to reconcile the 
usual report of the whale’s high intelli- 
gence and great powers with the fact that 
a ship can find him and a boat’s load of 
men capture him. But Mr. Davis shows 
how these things are reconcilable. He 
represents the whale as an animal which 
when struck will fight with fury, not 
crushing his opponent merely in the roll 
of his huge body and wide-spread flukes, 
but fighting with the intention of destroy- 
ing—crushing a boat and then turning one 
by one on its crew. This treatment of 
the subject, while instructive to men, will 
probably put ‘* Nimrod of the Sea’’ among 
the classics of children. The author re- 
marks upon the astonishing meagreness 
of scientific knowledge of the whale, which 
is noteworthy when we compare with it 
the accurate details which have been ob- 
tained concerning the habits and struc- 
ture of animals which have no relation 
whatever to man’s personal welfare. He 
gives drawings and descriptions which, 
while not scientific, enable the reader to 
form a good idea of what may be called 
the great subdivisions of the whale. In 
one respect his book is trustworthy; it 
will never entice a boy to sea unless the 
most disagreeable details of a repulsive 
life are fascinating to him. The story is 
perhaps a little long drawn out, but as it 
covers a three or four years’ voyage, and 
takes the reader to many lands, this is 
perhaps excusable. It has several illus- 
trations, which essentially help the reader 
to comprehend the descriptions of whales 
and whale capture. 


‘‘Tae Mistress or THE Manse.”’ By 
J. G. Holland. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 

We should be sorry to spoil the plea- 
sure of the reader by relating to him before- 
hand the story of this poem; but to givea 
faint hint of its general tone, we may say 
that the author in a few prefatory verses 
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indicates his theme in this way: Inall the 
crowded universe, he says, there is ** but 
one stupendous word,’’ which, it may 
readily be inferred, we learn, a page or 
two later, means Love; and the *‘ humble 
tale’’ of Dr. Holland relates to a certain 
Philip, ** bred in northern climes,’’ who 
‘** preached the great word,’’ which the 
author, in his peculiar way, strives to 
sing,’’ as he calls it. Philip brought 
Mildred from her far home in the South, 
to be the mistress of his manse ; and their 
fortunes are the burden of the stery. Dr. 
Holland is so weil known as a poet and 
story teller, that whatever he writes is 
sure to be read; yet if this were his first 
work, we should hesitate some time be- 
fore being willing to say whether it would 
be likely to prove a success. The verse 
runs along smoothly, and the philosophy 
is easily understood ; on the other hand, 
the verses and words are frequently mean- 
ingless, and the morality of Dr. Holland 
is not precisely what can be called origi- 
nal. To take the first two verses for ex- 
ample: 


A fluttering bevy left the gate 
With hurr‘ed steps, and sped away, 
And then a coach with drooping freight, 
Wrapped in its film of dusty gray, 
Stopped, and the pastor and his mate 


se 


Stepped forth, and passed the waiting door, 

And closed it on the gazing street. 

* Oh, Philip!” She could say no more, 

“Oh Mildred! You’re at home, my sweet, 
The old life closed, the new before.” 

It seems to us that it requires a good 
deal of perspicacity to make out of what 
elements of the population the ‘ flutter- 
ing bevy ’’ were composed; we are in- 
clined to think, if it means anything, it 
must refer to the crowd of urchins of both 
sexes who always appear on the scene 
when a wedding is taking place; but if 
this is so, we cannot understand why they 
should ‘* flutter,’’ or why the word 
“bevy ’’ should apply tothem. The word 
may contain a dark reference to some lo- 
cal custom ; but in another edition this, it 
seems to us, ought to be cleared up in a foot 
note. Then, what is the meaning of 
** drooping’ freight? There is no evi- 
dence at this stage of the story that either 
of the wedded pair had begun to ‘*‘ droop,”’ 
and it seems almost out of the question 
that there was any freight in the literal 
and commercial sense of the word on the 
bridal coach; while if this supposition be 
excluded, what have we left save that the 
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bride or bridegroom, or both, were of un- 
usual size? But Dr. Holland uses words 
in such novel ways that we must not, ex- 
pect a too definite meaning. For in- 
stance, on p. 37, we find this line: 

The bride slid down the oaken stair, 
when the author evidently means not that 
she came down in the hoydenish and indeli- 
cate way the words suggest, but that she 
came down in an unusually graceful and 
light, or as Dr. Holland would probably 
say, lightsome manner. 

By some people such blemishes as these 
may be considered trifling. We trust, 
however, that in subsequent editions they 
may not appear, for these little ambigui- 
ties and fatuities mar the even mediocrity 
of Dr. Holland’s work. 


**THe oLp Recme in Canapa.”’ By 
Francis Parkman, author of ‘* Pioneers 
of France in the New World,’’ ‘* The 
Jesuits in North America,’ and ‘* The 
Discovery of the Great West.’’ Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. 

The histories of our childhood contain- 
ed one solitary picturesque incident re- 
lating to Canada—the scaling of the 
heights of Abraham by Wolfe in 1759, 
and the brief conflict ending in his and 
Montealin’s death. Outside of this epi- 
sode, the history of Canada was in the 
minds of most Americans a blank. Lat- 
terly, however, the growing commerce 
between the two countries, the discussions 
as to the basis on which that commerce 
ought to be carried on, and the regular 
invasion of the ‘* provinces ’’ every sum- 
mer by tourists, sportsmen, or fishermen, 
have done much to clear up this obscur- 
ity, and make the actual Canada of to- 
day familiar ground. What circumstan- 
ces have done for us in one way, Mr. 
Parkman’s researches have done in an- 
other ; and as the public in its travelling 
capacity has made itself acquainted with 
the Saguenay, Quebec, and La Chine, the 
reading public has been made familiar 
by Mr. Parkman with the doings of the 
Jesuits on the borders of Lake Ontario, 
with the struggles which raged two cen- 
turies ago between provincial church and 
provincial State, with the lawless adven- 
turers of the coureurs de bois, the heroic 
self-sacritice of the religious pioneers, and 
the wonderful daring and endurance of 
the hardy men who penetrated the woods 
with other objects than the saving of In- 
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dians’ souls. In the *‘ Old Régime in 
Canada ’”’ he gives a history more puliti- 
cal than some of his former books. He 
introduces the reader to the councils of 
Louis XIV., and describes the actual 
method of government in the Canada of 
the past, and the condition of society 
there. We know of nothing more inter- 
esting than his account of the social sys- 
tem which the French king endeavored to 
build up on the shores of the St. Law- 
rence. The wonder frequenily felt at the 
decline of the French power in America 
is considerably heightened after reading 
Mr. Parkman’s pages. Why did the 
English, in the struggles between the 
races on this continent, beat the others? 
It was not because they tried to do so 
more systematically. The plans for build- 
ing up French power in Canada were far 
more elaborate and astute than anything 
that England or the Englishmen of the 
colonies ever dreamed of. Everything 
was thought for; everything provided. 
One is tempted at first to think that the 
French over did their system of inspection, 
supervision, and protection; but on the 
whole, they seem to have done as well as 
any one would. If French civilization 
was to spread here, it must certainly be 
by French means. We could not expect 
the French home government of two cen- 
turies ago to develop its colonial system 
by means of trial by jury, or Aadeas cor- 
pus, and every means except such as those 
which belonged to other civilizations were 
tried, and tried with honesty and pa- 
tience. Nevertheless, French power seem- 
ed for some reason to be doomed. Can- 
ada lost rather than gained ground, and 
the end of the costly experiment of Louis 
XIV. is the ** Dominion.’”’ The ques- 
tions connected with the decline of na- 
tional power and race capacity for devel- 
opment seem among the most insoluble 
with which even the enlightened soci- 
ogist of to-day has to do. ‘‘ Natural se- 
lection’? may explain them, but what we 
need to know is how “‘ natural selection ” 
works in particular cases. 

** History or THE Unirep Srares, from 
the Discovery of the American Conti- 
nent.’? By George Bancroft. Vol. X. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 

This volume, which is the fourth of 
those dealing with the revolutionary peri- 
od, brings us down to the year 1782, and 
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embraces a very interesting part of the his- 
tory of America. Mr. Bancroft, as an 
historical writer, has some very distinct 
virtues and some equally distinct vices. 
He is painstaking in his collection of ma- 
terial, and his ordinary style of narrative 
or descriptive writing is clear and intelli- 
gible. He has, however, the defect of 
exaggerating now and then to his own 
mind and to that of the reader the mag- 
nitude of the topic before him, by the use 
of inflated language, and there is also a 
deficiency in him of that calm, judicial 
imperturbability which this generation 
is accustomed to demand—though not 
often to get-—from its historical teachers. 
There are too many indications scattered 
through Mr. Bancroft’s writing that he 
regards the creation and rise of this Gov- 
ernment to its present powerful position 
rather as a great dramatic episode in 
what might be called the epic of freedom 
and progress, than in the steady unideal- 
izing way in which he would look at the 
history of other countries. At the very 
beginning of this volume (p. 36), the au- 
thor, speaking of the effect on England 
which the failure of our revolution would 
have had, says: ‘‘ Inasmuch as the party 
of freedom and justice, which is indeed 
one for all mankind, was at least seen to 
be one and the same for the whole Eng- 
lish race, it appeared more and more 
clearly that the total subjugation of 
America would be the prelude to the re- 
pression of liberty in the British Isles.” 
In this sentence we get a view of a theory 
of history which ds certainly misleading— 
that of the coufse of events all! over the 
world consisting of a struggle for liberty 
carried on by the ‘‘ party of freedom and 
justice ” against the party of wrong and 
injustice. As a piece of rhetoric this 
may be very effective, but the struggles 
carried on in any nation between repress- 
ive and privileged governments and the 
people are but a small part of their whole 
history, and to get 2 way of looking at 
the world as a sort of arena for hand-to- 
hand conflicts between the saviours of hu- 
manity and the minions of despots, cer- 
tainly leads to an oblivion ef many inter- 
esting considerations, which are also of 
importance. To show that this tendency 
of Mr. Bancroft’s mind leads him some- 
times into strange places, we may refer to 
p- 96, where we find it stated that ‘“* every 
dynasty which furnished troops to Eng- 
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land’’ (for employment in America 
against the confederated colonies) ‘* has 
ceased to reign, except one, which has 
now for its sole representative an aged 
and childless man.’’ This is apparently 


-mentioned as if it were the result of the 


wickedness of the German potentates in 
sending mercenary troops over here, and 
as a sort of awful historical warning to 
all future Hessians. But France fought 
on our side, and France has lost territory 
and influence in a far more striking way 
than any of the smaller German States. 
Are we to infer that this is the result of 
our alliance? There is as much connec- 
tion in the one case as there is in the 
other. 

The disposition to exaggerate and in- 
flate leads Mr. Bancroft into the unne- 
cessary interpolation of a good deal of the 
history of Germany into this volume, and 
to the adoption, for one of his chapters, 
of the queer title ‘‘The King of Spain 
Baffled by Backwoodsmen.”’ It is al- 
ways an ungracious task to point out the 
defects of a writer who lias devoted him- 
self for years to a great historical under- 
taking, but Mr. Bancroft’s high position 
as an historian makes it necessary that at- 
tention should be called to the blemishes 
of his work. 


THE YEAR 
N ew York : 


IcELAND Is 
By Bayard Taylor. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

For different reasons Egypt and Ice- 
land were never better worth visiting 


‘* EGYPT AND 
1874.”’ 


than just now. The present year will 
be remembered by all interested in Ice- 
land as that of her millenial celebration, 
while it may be hereafter notable as the 
last of strictly Icelandic history; as ne- 
gotiations for emigration to America on 
so vast a scale as to embrace the entire 
population are said to be already in pro- 
gress. But whether the Icelanders come 
to this country or not, every year now 
threatens some break-up : in these migrat- 
ory and unsettled days no community in 
which material discomfort and intellectual 
cultivation are so widely contrasted as in 
Iceland can be considered as resting on @ 
permanent foundation. This year there 
has been an unusual amount of entertain- 
ing writing about Iceland; Mr. Taylor’s 
letters and an account published by Mr. 
Bryce being both far above the level of 
ordinary description. Mr. Bryce’s ac 
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count, which had a good deal of vogue at 
the time in periodical publicatiuns, is prob- 
ably on the whole the best that has ever 
appeared, not excepting these letters of 
Mr. Taylor’s, nor the very amusing let- 
ters of Lord Dufferin. Mr. Taylor had 
very good opportunities, and has made 
good use of them. Egypt is undergoing 
such rapid changes that it apparently be- 
hooves every one who wishes to know 
anything about the Egypt of the past to 
go there at once. Not only are railroads 
and canals transforming and developing 
the industries of the countries, while un- 
der the management of the Khedive vast 
social changes and alterations in the land 
tenure are beginning, but the very cli- 
mate itself, which has been the provi- 
dential means of preserving intact the 
historical remains of the oldest civiliza- 
tion of the world, is undergoing an alter- 
ation, and from the Suez canal, the in- 
creasing cultivation of trees, or some other 
reasons, the rainless sky of the country 
of the Nile is gradually growing more like 
that of Europe. The rain fall and the 


cold are steadily increasing, and that 
they will leave much of the ancient coun- 
try may certainly be doubted. At the 


same time, however, that the institutions 
and climate begin to assume a new face, 
the researches of the archwologists are 
bringing to light with every year more 
and more valuable discoveries ; so that as 
Egypt becomes modern she becomes more 
ancient too; and the same telegraph 
which brings us quotations of the price of 
Egyptian cotton, or the floating of a loan 
on the London market, brings news, per- 
haps, also of some new monument discov- 
ered by M. Mariette, or some other pa- 
tient Egyptologist, which carries us back 
an additional thousand years in the 
chronicles of time. Indeed, when we see 
before us unearthed statues which were 
thousands of years old when Phidias was 
born, we begin to feel as we do in the con- 
templation of the figures presented by the 
comparison of geological epochs rather 
than of periods of human history. But 
the facts cannot be disputed, and we 
can only wonder at the good fortune 
of the age in which we live—which, 
whatever evil may be said of it, has 
certainly revealed man to himself more 
thoroughly than any of its predeces- 
sors. 
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‘THe Doctrine or Evotvtion: Its 
Data, its Principles, its Speculations, and 
its Theistic Bearings.” By Alexander 
Winchell, L.L. D. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

Dr. Winchell has attempted in this 
book to summarize the doctrine of evolu- 
tion with all the arguments for and 
against it. Such a task would be for- 
midable in any case, but_to embody it in 
a little volume of one hundred and twen- 
ty-three pages is an achievement of no or- 
dinary character. It is well done. The 
author shows remarkable powers of con- 
densation—powers which can come only 
from a thorough knowledge of the subject 
united to a perspicuous, exact, and clear 
style. We have read few books which 
present so many new words, and words 
in which a volume of meaning is condens- 
ed. There are so many of these that we 
fear many readers will think the style 
unnecessarily severe and trying. But 
though loaded in unusual measure with 
phrases which, while not closely techni- 
cal, are still rigidly scientific in character, 
the work is in the best sense of the term 
pleasant reading. Exact language is 
often suggestive, and the language of 
this book is especially so. The author’s 
method is first to explain the doctrine of 
evolution and present the leading argu- 
ments in its favor. Next he gives an ex- 
cellent and concise summary of the vari- 
ous theories of development, and after 
presenting the leading arguments for gen- 
etic relationship, he proceeds to discuss 
the prominent objections to specific deriva- 
tion, classing them under three heads: 1. 
The field of the facts. 2. The field of 
the physiological forees. 3. The field of 
abstract ideas. After discussing sponta- 
neous generation, he finally turns to the 
theistic bearings of the subject. He 
closes by giving his own views as derived 
from his studies. These are chiefly that 
Darwinism is still unproved, and that 
evolution does not exclude the idea of a 
First Cause. He considers that physical 
studies alone are not capable of leading 
man to a knowledge of the true origin of 
life, and says that the requirement of a 
Creator, ‘* back of the initial point of the 
succession of physical phases,’’ is *‘ one 
of the clearest and strongest intuitions of 
the human soul.’’ Science can do all but 
determine the ‘‘ First Cause,’’ because the 
rule of the universe is a rule of law which 
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can be investigated, but when we seek to 
know how that law was established, reason 
must step in to answer the last inquiries. 
Of the suggested methods by which varia- 
tion of species may be accomplished, he 
seems to favor the filiative or genetic pro- 
This book, with its ample proofs 
of wide and well-digested reading, will add 
to Dr. Winchell’s reputation. The refer- 
ences to authors are in themselves a good 
index to the leading bivlogical litera- 
ture. 


cesses. 


‘*Tlypropnosia: Means of Avoiding 
its Evils and Preventing its Spread as dis- 
cussed at one of the Scientific Soirées of 
the Sorbonne.’”? By H. Bonley. Trans- 
lated by A. Liautard, M. D.,V.S. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

This lecture describes with great mi- 
nuteness the known symptoms of rabies 
in dogs. The first is a change in the ani- 
mal's habits and looks; he is restless and 
melancholy, but instead of being inclined 
to bite, he is on the contrary unusually 
affectionate. He is not afraid of water, 
but welcomes it, and tries to drink even 
when contraction of the throat prevents 
his swallowing. The desire to bite is an 
essential characteristic of a later stage, 
and is at first exhibited upon inanimate 
objects or even upon his own body, which 
has lost the sense of pain. A marked 
change takes place in his voice. The de- 
scriptions of symptoms are sufficiently ex 
act, the author tells us, to enable any per- 
son to form an oOpinjon in regard to his 
dog, and he speaks of several masters 
who recognized hydrophobia by the de- 
scriptions given in a former lecture. The 
best remedy is thorough cauterization 
with a hot iron, and whatever other tem- 
porary application is made, this should 
always be resorted to at the earliest op- 
portunity. If neither hot iron, lunar 
caustic, gunpowder, nitric acid, nor other 
means of cauterization is at hand 
the wound, suck and wash it, and apply a 
tight ligature. One of the most remarka- 
ble points brought forward by the author 
is that when a dog is in what might be 
called the passive stage of rabies, the 
sight of another dog will always bring on 
an attack of raving and the propensity to 
bite. This is also true of other animals, 
who are excited to raving at sight of a 
dog. Itisa piece of good fortune that 
the dog’s master is in less danger than 
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any other person, and the author thinks 
that in case of madness the master ought 
always to boldly approach the dog and 
chain him. The statistics of hydrophobia 
given in this pamphlet are not full, but 
such as they are they may fairly justify 
the opinion of those persons who think 
that the domestication of the dog has gone 
too far, and that measures should be 


taken to repress it and lessen the number 
of these animals attendant upon man. 


‘* PuysioLocy For Practica, Uss.”’ 
Edited by James Hinton. With an intro- 
duction by E. L. Youmans. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

This book is a collection of papers writ- 
ten by several professional men, and pub- 
lished in the ** People’s Magazine,’’ a 
popular English periodical. Their object 
was to teach physiology, with especial 
reference to the promotion of health, by 
the diffusion of correct information con- 
cerning the structure and functions of the 
human organism. The treatment of the 
various subjects is not, therefore, a thor- 
ough one, in a scientific sense, but it is 
ample for the purpose, and the style is 
adapted to the comprehension of persons 
who are not instructed in anatomy, being 
indeed much less loaded with technical 
terms than most books of the kind. The 
latest discoveries in the field of physiolo- 
gy are covered, and it isa pleasure to take 
up a book in which speculation is con- 
fined to a minimum, and only the best 
proved results are relied upon. We say 
this in spite of the fact that some of the 
views presented are still in controversy. 
In addition to the structure and functions 
of the organs of sense, the book discusses 
such subjects as corpulence, the bath, 
pain, sleeplessness, etc. In treating of 
the action the ideas of the 
English school of physicians are fol- 
lowed, alcohol being represented as a 
food, and as acting by virtue of its strong 
reducing power. It deoxidizes the blood, 
and therefore affects most highly and im- 
mediately those organs, like the brain and 
other nervous centres, which require the 
most nutrient blood, or that which can 
yield oxygen the most readily. Com- 
bined with the special information of the 
work are many suggestive references to 
the part which some of the organs have 
played in the history of the human race. 
It is shown that the nose now exists ina 
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state of arrested usefulness, having been 
supplanted as an organ of expression by 
the ear, which has a greater capacity for 
education, and which also is so correlated 
to man’s powers over nature, as to serve 
the purpose of expression in a much high- 
er degree than the nose. Altogether this 
‘* Physiology ’’ wil! be found to be one of 
the best fur common use. 


“CAMPAIGNING ON THE OXUS AND THE 
Fatt or Kuatva.’’ By J. A. McGahan. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. McGahan is a war correspondent 
to the backbone, full of pluck, a vivid 
and picturesque writer, with plenty of 
tact and adroitness. As the New York 
‘** Herald ’? correspondent, he risked his 
life among Kirghiz and Turcomans, evad- 
ing Russian officers and patrols of Cos- 
sacks, sent to drive him back from the 
frontier, and finally secured what he was 
sent for, news for the ** Herald’’ which 
no one else could get. The story of his 
chase after Kauffinan’s column, and of 
the many impediments which he over- 
came by pluck and perseverance, is very 
interesting and even exciting. Still, 
when the story is over, the writer safe 
with the Russian column, and Khiva fall- 
en, the question is apt to recur, ‘* Was it 
worth the trouble?’ This question 
forces itself upon any one who reads Mr. 
McGahan’s book expecting to find any 
really valuable information therein, for 
of this there is hardly anything. Of the 
Kirghiz we learn nothing that was not 
told us many years since in Atkinson’s 
‘* Siberia ’’ and ** Amoor,’’ and the Khivan 
and Tartar news isa mere repetition of 
Vambéry. That this is not the author’s 
fault, but that of his position, is true. 
Mr. McGahan is a quick, shrewd ob- 
server, and modest withal. For the lat- 
ter quality, indeed, he is wonderful, as 
compared with most ‘‘ Herald ’’ corre- 
spondents. Such a passage as the follow- 
ing (p. 423) makes one think better of 
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the man himself than all the rest of a 
very fascinating book. He says: ‘‘It 
may be expected that I should say some- 
thing of the political situation of the 
Russians in Central Asia. On this sub- 
ject, however, I have but little to say. I 
do not deem that the mere fact of my hay- 
ing been in Central Asia during a short 
cainpaign enables me to say anything 
new on the question, and there are men 
who have never been there at all far more 
competent to speak on it than myself.’’ 

These words only make one regret that 
aman evidently so keen, honest, and ca- 
pable should have been compelled to take 
such a hasty glimpse of a subject so full 
of interest as Central Asia. 

In a military point of view, one fact ap- 
pears plain. The Russians, who had fail- 
ed against Khiva many times before, nar- 
rowly escaped another failure in 1873. 
Had the Khan been provided with the 
merest semblance of disciplined forces, 
had the English assisted him with a few 
officers to teach his swarms of magnificent 
cavalry, Kauffmann would probably have 
shared the fate of former generals, and the 
English would now have no cause to trem- 
ble for the future safety of their Indian 
empire. ,As it is, Russia has secured a 
foothold, strengthened with a garrisoned 
fort, and Khiva is no longer a foe buta 
friend. Another fact equally patent is, 
that Russia holds her power over the wild 
tribes of Turkistan by the merest thread, 
and that the genius of another Tamerlane, 
if it were assisted by England with fire- 
arms, might unite all these clashing tribes 
and sweep Russian domination from the 
face of the earth in Central Asia. The 
foes with which Kauffman had to contend 
were only heat and thirst. The Khan's 
resistance was wholly insignificant. With 
a leader to unite the brave Turcomans, so 
wretchedly mismanaged by the Khan of 
Khiva, there seems to be no reason, even 
in the nineteenth century, why the wave 
of Tartar conquest might not flow again. 
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— Tne autumn elections have ruffled 
the dead surface of public life which, 
stirred for a brief period by the Beecher- 
Tilton scandal, immediately settled inte 
the stagnation that lately seems to have 
fallen upon all things. The professional 
politicians fumed and fussed and tried to 
get up an excitement; but both Louisi- 
ana and the *‘ third term’’ were too far 
away to produce much effect upon a pub- 
lic each member of which is intensely oc- 
cupied in his own schemes of money mak- 
ing, and which as a whole is always will- 
ing to act, or to refrain from action, upon 
the maxim, Sufficient for a day is the evil 
thereof. The results of the elections are 
regarded by the politicians with great in- 
erest, as of the tendencies 
which will affect the Presidential election 
of 1876. But between now and then the 
chances and changes of political life may 
reverse all the conclusions of to-day. 
Even in more slowly moving England, the 
Liberals were overwhelmed with the con- 
sequences of an election which they them- 
selves had brought about, and the very 
Conservatives were astonished at their 
own success. In the manceuyring the 
Democrats seem to have gotten some ad- 
vantage over the Republicans by the per- 
sistent use of the ‘‘ third term ’’ question 
and of the bugbear of Casarism. The 
fact that Washington declined a third 
nomination has produced such a tradi- 
tional feeling, that it has been easy to 
produce an impression that a willingness 
to do what Washington, under the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, 
thought it best not to do, is a kind of po- 
litical sacrilege. And yet it is quite pos- 
sible that if Washington were now Pres- 
ident, he might think it best that he should 
accept a third nomination. It should not 
be forgotten that it was not quite certain 
that Washington would have been re- 
elected if he had been nominated ; not so 
certain at least as his election was upon 
his second nomination. Some little tinge 
of personal pride might have affected his 
calm and cautious mind when he set the 
precedent which has been so religiously 
followed. However that may have been, 
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his example, with the subsequent confor- 
mity to it, has made it easy to produce 
the impression upon many minds that a 
willingness on General Grant’s part to 
serve for a third term would be little less 
than attempt to seize upon the Presiden- 
cy as a personal possession, and to ride 
‘* on horseback ’’ over a prostrate people, 
into Cesarism. It is not surprising that 
the Democrats worked upon this senti- 
ment so indefatigably. For the first and 
most important point for them to attain 
was that General Grant should be count- 
ed out of the contest. It was like a chess 
player’s capture of his adversary’s queen : 
the most powerful piece was removed from 
the board. 


— As to the President himself, those 
who know anything of his intentions and 
anticipations, and of what has been going 
on of late at the White House, know that 
he has regarded the present term as the 
close of his political life, and that the fu- 
ture plans of his family have all been laid 
with reference to his retirement. He has 
not gone about saying, ‘‘ I won’t be a can- 
didate again; ’’ and a pretty object to 
the world’s eyes he would have been had 
he done so. The talk about the third 
term he has always regarded as some- 
thing that it was well enough for news- 
paper men to amuse themselves with, 
but nothing of which he was required to 
take any notice. And of newspaper men 
General Grant, deplorable as it may be, 
has not a very exaltéd idea. This may be 
the consequence of an unfortunate expe- 
rience ; but it is more likely to be the pro- 
duct of his mental traits and his early 
training. For Grant is first of alla sol- 


dier. He is a soldier by nature ; astrong, 
simple, direct-minded man, who was fash- 
ioned by West Point discipline, and by 


army life for some years afterward. For 
the ‘* gabble ’’ of political newspapers all 
such men have very little respect, and 
with it they have no sympathy ; General 
Grant least of all of them. Their notion 
of life is the regular performance of duty, 
and obedience to orders. It is notorious- 
ly true that soldiers—real soldiers—do not 
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like to have newspaper men around them, 
and that even the war correspondent of 
the present day, in his best development, 
is regarded by them as a nuisance in the 
camp. It is military etiquette for a sol- 
dier not to ask what his orders are going 
to be: it isenough that he obeys them 
without question when they are issued. 
General Grant’s feeling has plainly been 
that when he was asked, at the proper 
time and by the proper persons, whether 
be would accept a nomination for the next 
term, it was quite in time for him to speak 
upon the subject. This and the fact that 
it is difficult now to see whom the Repub- 
licans can nominate with so good a chance 
of success as he would have, are at the 
bottom of all this talk about Ceesarism. 


— In one respect the State canvasses 
of this year have been most unpleasantly 
like all their immediate predecessors— 
that of personal detraction. No sooner 
has a man been nominated than he has 
been made the immediate object of attack 
by the newspapers of the opposite party. 
Not chiefly as to his qualifications for the 
office for which he was named—not as 
to his knowledge, his capacity for pub- 
lic life, or even his political principles. 
His personal character has been mauled. 
We have beén told that he stole somebody's 
bonds, appropriated somebody’s money, 
or took bribes from this or that corpora- 
tion; that he drank too much or prayed 
too little; that he practised the doctrines 
of free-love without ayowing its princi- 
ples. These and other accusations of a 
purely personal nature have been made, 
as they had been made before, so freely 
that a stranger reading our newspapers 
would have been justified in concluding 
that we chose our candidates for office 
from the worst men in the community. 
Can we be surprised if foreign nations, 
taking us upon our own representation, 
have a low estimation of our moral tone, 
and particularly of the moral tone of our 
politics? But the political journalist 
may answer to this, that bad character, 
dishonesty, and the like moral deficien- 
cies, are legitimate objections to a man as 
a candidate for public office, and that 
therefore if a corrupt man is nominated 
by the opposite party, his character is a 
fair subject for adverse comment. This, 
within certain limits, indeed, cannot be de 
nied; but we are reduced by it to the re- 
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cognition of the fact that our political life 
has sunk to such a low point that, with 
few exceptions, no party is able to present 
an array of candidates whose moral char- 
acters will bear a week’s examination. 
There is no escaping the dilemma. Either 
the abuse must be reckoned as slander, or 
democracy has failed to bring forward 
into public life—we will not say the best 
men, but any except corrupt political trick- 
sters. The alternative conclusion seems 
unavoidable; either at least one-half of 
our newspapers are slanderers, or at least 
one-half of our politicians are rogues. 
And as we know that our newspapers are 
all eminently just, and our politicians 
all eminently pure, we must set aside logic 
as an obsolete and useless method of dis- 
covering truth. 


— Picking his way through a narrow 
alley, the N. P. saw a sight prophetic of 
the coming winter. The alley divideda 
block of houses which fronted on two 
principal streets, two or three of the 
houses on each street being restaurants. 
At the back entrance to one house a wo- 
man sat with a child in her arms and an 
empty basket by her side. A little fur- 
ther on, upon the opposite side of the 
alley, a boy and girl about ten years old 
sat upon the kerb, having also empty 
baskets on which they leaned as they 
made childish grimaces at each other. 
Suddenly both boy and girl leaped up, 
and with a fierce rush, a ravenous ar- 
rowy dart which no movement is like 
except that of a salmon or trout at a fly 
(the most startling movement in animated 
nature), they flung themselves as it seem- 
ed upon the woman and her child. Not 
upon the woman, however ; for just then 
the door by which she sat had opened, 
and a man had thrust out of it a box about 
a yard square and a foot deep nearly fill- 
ed with dried scraps and crusts of bread 
and bits of biscuit, the old stale refuse of 
the kitchen refuse of a restaurant. The 
woman, a large comely Italian, had not 
time to set down her child before the boy 
and girl were almost in the box, clutch- 
ing the scraps and tossing them into their 
baskets. The boy and girl fought with 
each other, the woman fought with them. 
Each struggled and struck with one hand, 
and with the other dashed and shovelled 
the crusts into the basket she or he had 
brought. The strife became frenzied, the 
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girl crying out and weeping, and finally 
abandoning all other strife than that for 
the bread, she bore the blows of the wo- 
man and the boy while she used both 
hands to clutch the crusts, and secure 
them for herself. The woman at last 
used her strength, and by blows drove 
off both boy and giri, but not until they 
had robbed the box of half its contents ; 
and then they paused glaring at each 
other. Three wild beasts could not have 
shown more fury ; a more ferocious strife 
for food was never seen among the famine- 
stricken populace of a beleaguered town. 
A sad, sad sight, and yet even sadder for 
its intimation of what is coming than for 
itself. If such is the value now of the 
“* ortsand poor remainders ”’ of third-rate 
restaurants, what will it be in pinched 
and frozen January? Last winter able- 
bodied men, willing to work, stood three 
hours in a line waiting to get a quart of 
soup; women with one child in arms and 
likely to have another ere two or three 
months had passed did the same. Yet 
this winter the lack of mere food promises 
to be greater than it was then. And yet 
the yield of grain and of all the fruits of 
the earth has been this year exceptionally 
large. The crops of the seven fat years 
of Egypt were not larger than ours. 
Where are our Josephs who by timely 
providence will secure now the means 
of saving the otherwise starving souls 
alive? 


— Ws are all, rich as well as poor, 
suffering from the exorbitant demands of 
trade. The profits exacted by those whose 
business it is to buy cheap and sell dear 
are so enormous that they put into their 
pockets the greater part of the fruits of 


labor. They demand from fifty to a hun- 
dred per cent. advance, and more, upon 
what they buy and hold to take advan- 
tage of the necessities of others. The 
wholesome check of competition they are 
able to set at naught by combination. 
The common necessaries of life are thus 
seized upon. And why should they not 
be, according to our prevalent notions of 
political economy? for are they not mer- 
chandise subject like all other merchan- 
dise to the laws of supply and demand? 
But the result is that little comes to 
market, whether beef, bread, milk, or 
even vegetables, which a combination of 
middlemen do not get into their hands 
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and sell at their own prices, often letting 
no small part of it spoil or throwing it 
away rather than let it be sold at the low 
prices that come of unrestricted plenty. 
Manufactured goods, whether of the loom 
or the forge, are sold at such extortionate 
profits that a great English manufacturer 
who came here not long ago, found his 
own goods selling here, after paying 
heavy duties, at a profit—not a price, but 
a profit—much greater than the cost of 
their manufacture. This is lawful ; it is 
not dishonest with the bold dishonesty 
that sends men to prison. But it is not 
right. It makes one part of the commu- 
nity the prey of the other ; and that part 
is the helpless, the needy, and the pro- 
ducing part. It is true that all have to 
pay these profits, traders as well as others ; 
and they may therefore say that it is as 
broad as it is long, and that they take no 
more than they give. But while all pay 
these profits, it is only traders that receive 
them. Laborers in city and country, ar- 
tisans, professional men, clerks, salesmen, 
working women, widows with children, 
who live upon small fixed incomes—all 
such persons, who are indeed as a whole 
the working and the producing class, pay 
these profits without receiving any corre- 
sponding advantage. They work from 
day to day to fill the pockets of the grasp- 
ing middlemen. But why complain when 
nothing can be done to help the sufferer, 
who is crushed to earth only by the Jug- 
gernaut law of supply and demand? 
Why? Because complaining sometimes 
does good. It is at least a recognition of. 
wrong and a protest against it. If hel 
whole machinery of our civilization °i¥ c# 
work only to protect men in ‘the profit 
which they make by combiniffé' to tak® 
advantage of the necessittesof other, afd? 
by growing rich upot? their lator why?! 
our civilization is-not*d tery adinitibke'y 
thing that-weshowld bow down to its per 
feetion) «'Whenode ticket «peculator Witiys’ 
np four drnidyed plaeds it Phorias’s! dyn 
phony voriperts;ite!se]l thématlan adtined! 
of one huindted! por “errt ,;we! cretirile aid! 
growl at theunfatmese dt the tratisattion? 
With what rensdte?(:'Sately euiivert tick 
ets may as rightfully be bodght inh HAP 
for the chance of éxtortiomaté! profit as 
anything else~-quite/aa mg fch-so! der tally! 
as food and clothes.) / Wald? iti: not the! 
well—at least would any grievous horin be 
done if the custom of trade aiid ‘the ‘si! 
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preme law of supply and demand were in- 
terfered with, at least so far as to make it 
needless in a country teeming with plen- 
ty, that children and mothers should 
quarrel and fight like wild beasts, over 
the sweepings of our restaurants? The 
attainment of such an end would seem to 
be one of the highest aims of a civiliza- 
tion that prides itself upon Christianity, 
as that which differences it from all its 
predecessors. But such subjects are far 
from nebulosity: let us turn to lighter 
and gayer themes. 


— Anotuer “‘ American drama’’ has 
been produced and most effectually damn- 
ed—this time by both the public and the 
critics. Let us, therefore, be joyful, and 
give thanks. The author of ‘* Saratoga ”’ 
has succeeded in producing a composition, 
dramatic in form, which represents socie- 
ty in such a condition that, being quite 
unlike anything which is tolerated in any 
other part of the civilized world, it must 
be ‘* American.’’ Strange to say, it was 


not approved either by the hands of the 
public or the pens of our dramatic censors. 
They even saw, and ventured to say, that 


‘* American’’ gentlemen and ladies do 
not behave in the style affected by the 
personages in ‘* Moorcroft.” Where” 
upon the author comes forward, and, lay- 
ing pen in rest, does battle for his bant- 
ling both by way of defense and attack. 
He shows that William Shakespeare 
makes certain of his characters do just 
what is objected to in certain characters 
of ** Moorcroft.’? But the question is as 
to the Americanism of these plays rather 
than their merit (for what is merit with- 
out Americanism?) ; and it has never yet 
been supposed that among all the won- 
derful purposes that Shakespeare had in 
mind (according to his critics) when he 
wrote his plays, one was the writing of an 
‘* American”? play with ‘‘ American ”’ 
characters. That he left for Mark Twain 
to do; for which we cannot be too de- 
voutly thankful. But when, attacking his 
assailants, our author asks what they 
know of the habits and customs of the best 
American society, and who made them 
judges in that respect, he is far more suc- 
cessful. He draws portraits of two or 
three of these gentlemen, which are cer- 
tainly not those of exquisites of the first 
water, and asks with some reason if such 
persous are competent critics upon the 
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proprieties of life. But surely the irate 
author errs in this; for is it not well- 
known that the dramatic critics on the 
various newspapers in New York area 
body of men of the most superior breed- 
ing, the most elegant accomplishments; 
that their countenance and encourage- 
ment is eagerly sought by the most re- 
fined society, which is well known to take 
its laws from the Lotus Club? Go to, 
Mr. Howard; your insinuations are slan- 
derous. You are speaking evil of the 
Lord's anointed—the kings of ‘‘ society.”’ 
But chiefly Mr. Howard objects that his 
critics chew tobacco. And has it come to 
this? Shall chewing tobacco, even to let- 
ting the ‘‘ corners of the mouth ”’ be de- 
filed thereby, be deemed to unfit a man 
for judging of the peculiarly American 
beauties of a new drama? Why chewing 
tobacco—yea, verily, and spitting it—isone 
of the few truly peculiarly and absolute- 
ly American things that the inquiring 
finger can be laid upon. We expect, in- 
deed, that Mark Twain will make his 
next American drama consist entirely of 
a quid and a spittoon, which will be one 
step in advance of making his present one 
consist of Colonel Sellers. So after all it 
must be confessed that Mr. Howard has 
not made a very successful defence of 
** Moorcroft.”? Small blame to him for 
that ; for an unsuccessful play cannot be 
defended. Its lack of success is its all- 
sufficient damnation as a play. In that 
which was written to please the public on 
the stage or off it there can be no greater 
or more ineradicable fault than that it 
does not please the public. 


— Americanism finds another champion 
in Mr. Daly, the manager who breught 
out ‘* Moorcroft,’’ and who is, so, the rat 
that did not eat the malt that lay in the 
house that Jack built ; and he berates all 
the critics for their hatefulness in general, 
and in particular for their inconsistency 
in howling continuously for American 
plays, and then slaughtering them one by 
one as they are produced. All which 
sounds very fine until Mr. Wheeler, the 
clever dramatic critic of the ‘* World’’ and 
the sparkling ‘* Nym Crinkle ”’ of its Sun- 
day edition, steps forward and says to Mr. 
Daly that what the critics demand is 
good American plays, and that Mr. Daly 
produces bad American stuff cut to fit 
the swelling outlines of Miss Fanny Da- 
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venport’s figure; which is rather person- 
al and rather savage upon a pretty wo- 
man and a pleasing actress. And there 


the matter stands, and is likely to stand. 
But Mr. Daly did hit a blot handsomely 
when he wrote, ‘*‘ American press-writers 
are proud of every thing American ex- 
cept other American writers. 


— Tuenrz is fluttering in the dove-cotes. 
For there comes forward a bachelor and 
complains in the New York ‘ Times ”’ 
that he has been looking for fifteen years 
for a young woman willing to be his wife. 
He has not a hump on his back, or a 
goitre on his neck ; he is not a clown in 
his manners, or an ignoramus. As to his 
not being a fool, we shall not venture an 
opinion, but leave that point to be de- 
cided by others when we have told the 
reason of his failure ; for his search has 
been in vain. It seems that this Coelebs 
has been looking in the cultivated and 
elegant society in which he says, and with 
seeming truth, that he moves, for a wo- 
man who will consent to share his lot on 
an income of eighteen hundred dollars a 
year! He can live comfortably and en- 
joy society, he says, upon one thousand 
of his eighteen hundred dollars (which is 
doubtless true), and he thinks that the 
other eight hundred should meet the rea- 
sonable expectations of any cultivated and 
elegant young woman whom he might 
honor with his preference. Now there is 
no doubt that if one bachelor can live 
comfortably on one thousand dollars, two 
could live together rather more comfort- 
ably upon eighteen hundred. But O 
Coelebs, a wife, a woman, is not another 
bachelor. She brings with her the ne- 
cessity of expenditure that does not at all 
pertain to bachelorhood. Without being 
in the least unreasonable, or extrava- 
gant, or exacting, a young woman having 
the habits of the circles of society in ques- 
teon could not live a married life of toler- 
&ble comfort in New York upon anything 
like an income of eighteen hundred dol- 
lars. Her whole existence would be a 
daily sacrifice, not of mere luxury, but— 
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unless it were understood that she was to 
give up the society of her friends entirely, 
and settle down to a hard-working life in 
absolute retirement—of.much that would 
diminish her self-respect, and make her 
life one of continual mortification. The 
very rent of the house in which she has 
been living is more than this bache- 
lor’s whole income; and to furnish two 
rooms with tolerable comfort to her 
would quite use up the extra eight hun- 
dred dollars which Ceelebs allots for her 
year’s maintenance. And does this cal- 
low youth of from thirty-five to forty 
years of age know what it costs to dress 
@ woman, even in the most modest and 
unpretending style in which she could 
visit at all in her society without subject- 
ing herself, and him also, to unpleasant 
remark? And that is something which is 
not to be disregarded. Neither life nor 
love can be looked at in the abstract. 
Life is made up of a series of experiences 
and sensations. If they are pleasant, life 
is happy; if unpleasant, it is unhappy. 
Life is more than meat and more than rai- 
ment; but without meat and raiment, 
and such meat and raiment as puts us 
tolerably at our ease among those with 
whom we associate, life may become a 
fery wretched thing indeed—even with 
love to help us bear up under privation. 
And then what is enough for one is not 
enough for two, if the two are a man and 
a woman. Nothing is more absurd than 
the common perversion of that not very 
wise aphorism into a justification of im- 
provident marriages. For, setting all 
other considerations aside, in the case of 
a man and a woman the two are (excep- 
tions apart) sure to become three before a 
year is over, and four or five ere long. 
What could Celebs do with his eigh- 
teen hundred a year in New York, and 
his cultivated and elegant wife, under 
such circumstances? and what would his 
wife become, and what would her life be? 
If he could ** not mak his croun a pund,”’ 
would she not wish, and would he not 
wish, that she had married Auld Robin 
Gray? 
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In speaking of Secretary Welles’s book | 
** Lincoln and Seward,”’ the New Haven | 
** Journal and Courier’’ says: No 
American should be without this book. 
Its substance is well known to many al- 
ready, on account of the publicity given 
to the subject by the ‘ Galaxy”’ articles 
and the comments thereon by the press of 
the country; but the original articles 
have been amplified considerably by the 
author, so that the work, in its present 
shape, is a rounded and complete history 
of one of the most important passages in 
American history. The subject at issue | 
is, as is generally understood, the com- 
parative importance and influence of the 
late President Lincoln and Secretary Sew- 
ard. That the former was pre-eminent 
would probably never have been question- 
ed kad it not been for Charles Francis 
Adams’s fulsome praise of Mr. Seward and 
unjust depreciation of Mr. Lincoln in the 
celebrated Albany oration. Mr. Adams’s 
extraordinary performance naturally 
elicited much indignation in the breasts 
of the people, to whom the name of Lin- 
coln is and ever will be inexpressibly 
dear; and this feeling of remonstrance | 








has been admirably expressed by ex-Sec- | 
retary Welles. That he is exactly and 
completely qualified fur the task, need 
not be said. The publishers’ prospectus 
says, with entire truth, ‘‘ The book is an | 
earnest effort to give the public a proper 
view of Mr. Lincoln's administration, and 
some idea of the fearful ordeal through 
which it was called upon to pass. Mr. 
Welles believes that Mr. Lincoln was 
himself the great central figure and con- 
trolling mind in his own administration, 
and that neither Mr. Seward, Mr. Chase, 


| have been drinking again to-day.’’ 
| you ever take a drop yoursel’, meenister?’’ 


| circumstances and mine.”’ 
| sir,’’ says John; ‘‘ but can you tell me 


| that.”’ 





nor any other of his able vounsellors was 
the ‘power behind the throne.’ Mr. | 
Welles gives a minute account of what | 
took place at the council board during | 
some of the darkest hours of our country’s | 
history. This book, probably more than 

any other yet written, will place Mr. 

Lincoln in his true position.” 


Captain Gronow, speaking of Dr. 
Goodall, says : ‘‘ This gentleman was pro- 
verbially fond of punning. About the 
same time that he was made Provost of 
Eton he received also a stall at Windsor. 
A young lady of his acquaintance, while 
congratulating him on his elevation, and 
requesting him to give the young ladies 
of Eton and Windsor a ball during the va- 
cation, happened to touch his wig with 
her fan, and caused the powder’ to fly 
about. Upon which the doctor exclaim- 
ed, ‘ My dear, you see you can get the 
powder out of the canon, but not the 
ball.’ ”’ 


‘** THat’s just the sort of umbrella that 
people appropriate, or in other wdrds 
hook,’’ said Sniggles to a companion 
this morning, showing a very handsome 
silk parachute. ‘* Yes,’’ quietly said his 
companion, ‘‘I thought so when I saw 
you have it.” 


** Joun,”’ said a clergyman to his man,”’ 
**you should become a teetotaler; you 
iad Do 


| ** Yes, John; but you must look at your 


** Verra true, 


how the streets of Jerusalem were kept 


'soclean?’’ ‘* No, John, I cannot tell you 


** Weel, sir, it was just because 
every one kept his ain door clean.”’ 


J. W. Jonnston’s, 260 Grand street, is 
a good place to get shirts at reasonable 
prices. His card, with all details, can be 
found in our advertising columns. 


A spreap-eagle orator of New York 
State wanted the wings of a bird to fly 
to every village and hamlet in the broad 
land ; but he wilted when a naughty boy 
in the crowd sang out, ‘‘ You’d be shot 
for a goose before you had flew a mile.”’ 


Cowrer’s celebrated line, ‘‘ England, 
with all thy faults, I love thee still,” 
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was thus parodied by a whiskey-loving 
[rishman: ** Ireland, with all thy faults, 
I love thy still.”’ 


Tue best for me is that sewing machine 
which I can use for hours together with- 
out injury, and which turns out the best 
work with the least trouble. The testimo- 
ny of ladies is decisive on this point, and 
overwhelmingly in favor of the ** Willcox 
& Gibbs ’’ sewing machine. 


A GENTLEMAN said that Nantucket horses 
were celebrated for their general worth- 
lessness, imbecility, and marvellous slow- 
ness. He said a citizen sold one to a cay- 
alry officer during the war, and warrant- 
ed him to be a good war-horse. The 
soldier came back afterward in a tower- 
ing passion, and said he had been swin- 
dled. 

** As how?” said the Nantucketer. 

** Why, there’s not a bit of go in him, 
and yet you warranted him as a good 
war-horse.”’ 

** Yes, I did, and by Jove he is a good 
war-horse—he’d sooner die than run! ” 


Tux ‘** Times,’’ Scranton, speaks as fol- 
lows of Mrs. Blake’s new story, which is 
having quite a run: “‘ Fettered for Life ’’ 
is a novel with a purpose. It is a story 
of to-day. It is just what Lillie Dever- 
eux Blake’s critics prophesied of her years 
ago, when they said she would one day 
write a grand novel. The object of the 
story is to show the terrible disadvan- 
tages under which women suffer. It is not 
@ woman’s-rights book—is vivid in scene 
—intensely interesting in plot—fresh and 
vigorous in style—of absorbing power. 


A apy teacher in a public school was 
amazed the other day by seeing a perfect 
forest of juvenile hands fly up in the air, 
and shake and gesticulate with violent 
agitation. ‘“‘What do you want?”’ 
queried the puzzled instructor. Chorus: 
** Yer hair’s fallin’ off.’’ 


An old lady from the country, with six 
unmarried daughters, went to Augusta, 
Georgia, the other day hunting for the 
patrons of husbandry. She meant busi- 
ness. 


Twenty-one freshmen were lately sus- 
pended from an English college because a 
professor couldn’t find out who placed a 





ten-ounce tack in his chair. He, how- 
ever, knew all about who sat down on it. 


‘* Wuo’s there?’’ said Jenkins, one 
cold winter night, disturbed in his repose 
by some one knocking at the street door. 
‘* A friend,’’ was the answer. ‘* What 
do you want?’’ ‘‘I want to stay here 
all night.’’ ‘* Queer taste—stay there by 
all means,’’ was the benevolent reply. 


Dorotay Wituiams of Wyoming start- 
ed to walk three miles to churclr the other 
day, and they found her torn into about 
fifty pieces, the result of meeting a grizzly 
bear of low moral character. 


A Hartrorp gentleman who had tar- 
ried late at a wine supper, found his wife 
awaiting his return in a high state of 
nervousness. Said she, ‘* Here I’ve been 
waiting and rocking in a chair till my 
head swims round like a top.”’ ‘‘Jes so 
where I’ve been,’’ responded he; ‘‘ it’s in 
the atmosphere.” 


A coop brother in a Baptist church of 
Miami county, while giving his experi- 
ence not long ago, said: ‘* Bretherin, 
I’ve been in this way nigh onto forty year 
to serve the Lord and get rich both at 
onct, and I tell yer it’s mighty hard sled- 
din’.”’ 

Way might carpenters believe there is 
no such thing as stone? Because they 
never saw it. 


A GENTLEMAN named his dog ‘* Penny,”’ 
because it was one cent to him, and has 


had ten mills with the cat. 


A GENTLEMAN was once arguing with a 
Scotch lady, when at length he stopped. 
‘*T tell you what, ma’am,”’ said he, 
“I'll not argue with you any longer ; 
you’re not open to conviction.”” ‘* Not 
open to conviction, sir!’’ was the indig- 
nant reply; ‘‘I scorn.the imputation, 
sir; I am open to conviction. But,” she 
added, after 2 moment’s pause, ‘‘ show 
me the man that can convince me.”’ 


A Cuicaco pork-packer, whose pew 
rent was raised to twenty-five dollars, ex- 
caimed: ‘‘ Great Casar! here’s a nice 
state of affairs—the gospel going up, and 
pork going down. 
us ?”’ 


What’s to become of 
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Turopore TitTon’s new story, ‘* Tem- 
pest-Tossed,’’ is attracting the attention 
of most of our reviewers nowadays. The 
general verdict is that it is a book of most 
remarkable beauty of style. While the 
first part of it perhaps lacks in incident and 
action, yet the very beauty of the style 
fascinates. We have probably now no 
American novelists that can begin to pro- 
duce its equal. It does not seem to us 
possible for any one to read the book, and 
not feel that he is made somewhat better 
and nobler. While it would seem to bea 
book about which it would be hardly pos- 
sible to have two opinions, yet because it 
is out of the regular accepted channel of 
novel writing, some very respectable pa- 
pers pronounce it a failure. It isa book 
for every one to read, for it will be talk- 
ed about in cultivated circles more than 
any American novel for the past ten 
years. 


A Paristan, who was known as a free- 
thinker, met a friend the other day, and, 
taking him by the hand, said, “‘I have 
become a Christian.”’ ; 

‘*T am glad to hear it,’’ he replied ; 
‘*suppose we now have a settlement of 
that little account between us. Pay me 
that thou owest.”’ 

‘*No,”’ said the new-born child, turn- 
ing on his heel; “ religion is religion and 
business is business.”’ 


GeneraL Rvstrne’s book, ‘* Across 
America,”’ has been well received. It is 
a most charming accountof travel through 
the great west of our own country. The 
very simplicity of the style renders it 
doubly interesting. 


A sMALL boy got another boy, some- 
what smaller than himself, down on the 
ground the other day, and got hold of 
both his ears, placing his knee in the 
small of the boy’s back, and asked him, 
in a very persuasive manner, if he would 
give him that white alley of his’n. The 
boy replied in the affirmative. How easy 





it is to settle things when one goes about 
it in the right way ! 

THE summer is now fairly upon us, and 
all who can will fly from the city. Sara- 
toga is of course the leading paace in at- 
traction to many. No watering-place in 


this country, and perhaps none in Eu- 
rope, can compare with it in the elegance 
and luxury of its hotels. Among the first 
stands the Grand Union Hotel, presided 
over by Messrs. Breslin, Purcell & Co., 
those experienced and gentlemanly hosts. 


A s1Lent Sprecu.—A small dinner party 
was given in honor of an extremely shy 
man, who, when he rose to return thanks, 
rehearsed the speech which he had evi- 
dently learnt by heart, in absolute silence, 
and did not utter a single word; but he 
acted as if he were speaking with much 
emphasis. His friends, perceiving how 
the case stood, loudly applauded the im- 
aginary bursts of eloquence whenever his 
gestures indicated a pause, and the man 
never discovered that he had remained the 
whole time completely silent. On the 
contrary, he afterwards remarked to my 
friend, with much satisfaction, that he 
thought he had succeeded uncommonly 
well.—Darwin’s Expression of the Emo- 
tions in the Face of Man and Animals. 


** Hearts anp Home ’”’ has passed into 
the hands of the Graphic Company, who 
will continue to publish it in enlarged 
form, and copiously illustrated by the 
process which has rendered the ‘‘ Gra- 
phic’’ so famous. A new story by E. P. 
Roe will commence in July. 

Two neighbors had a protracted suit 
at law. concerning a spring which they 
both claimed. The judge became weary 
with the case andsaid, ‘‘ What is the use 
of making such a fuss about a little wa- 
ter?” ‘Your honor will see the use of 
it,’’ replied one of the lawyers, ‘‘ when I 
inform you that the parties in the suit are 
both milkmen.’’ 
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Wuy was the whale that swallowed 
Jonah like a retired milkman? Because 
he got a profit (prophet) out of the water. 


Irvine & Son, of East Twenty-seventh 
street, near Third Avenue, make a spe- 
cialty of manufacturing furniture to or- 
der ; and their work may be relied upon 
as first class. 


A pack of wolves in Sherbourne county, 
Minnesota, chased a couple of lawyers 
five miles, and the New Orleans ‘ Re- 
publican ¥ thinks it showed a lack of 
professional courtesy. 


Oup Father Brayne of Syracuse, was a 
very popular camp-meeting leader. He 


used to tell in meeting the following story: | 


While conducting a camp-meeting in 
Western New York, a messenger arrived 
at the camp to inform him that the wife 
of the chief deacon had died that morning. 
Father Brayne delegated his powers to 


another, and started home to comfort the | 


bereaved widower. After a twenty miles’ 
ride he reached the farm-house where the 
deacon lived, about four in the afternoon. 
On entering, he shook the widower by 
the hand and sat down in silence. By 
and by he began to condole with the be- 
reaved man, and offered him all the conso- 
lation in his power. ‘It’s a very heavy 
grief you have to bear,’’ said the minis- 
ter, ** but you must bear up like a man.”’ 
‘* Yes,’’ the deacon responded, ‘‘ it’s kind 
o’ rough. Let’s take a walk around.” 
Father Brayne, thinking that the widow- 


er felt ill and depressed, and that the | 


fresh air would do him good, readily as- 
sented. The deacon led him to his barns 
and stables, and showed him over his 
furm. The parson appeared to take a 
great interest in every thing, and rejoiced 
to think that he was helping to divert the 


deacon’s mind from his terrible sorrow. | 


After they had gone round the whole 
farm the deacon said: ‘‘ Now, minister, 
ye see everything’s in fine order. What 
would ye advise me to do—bring my 
daughter and her husband here to manage 
the place, or go bucking about among the 
girls again for another wife?’’ 


WE call the attention of such asare de- 
sirous of placing their daughters at 
school to the advertisement, in this num- 


ber of “‘ The Galaxy,” of Miss Anna C. 


Brackett and Miss Eliot. Our personal 
acquaintance with these ladies and with 
their school, enables us to assign them a 
place in the front rank of our educators. 


A Mareriat point in favor of the 
‘* Willcox & Gibbs’’ sewing machine is 
that you yourself may soon become expert 
in using it, and that then it will save you 
an infinity of labor and worry inseparable 
from other sewing machines. 


Ratuer a keen piece of sarcasm is in- 
dulged in by the author of ‘‘ El Dorado,” 
a new burlesque at the Strand Theatre, 
London. He makes the son of one of the 
| characters welcome his father to Paris, 
| and asks him if he had a pleasant railway 
journey. ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ says the parent, 
** capital; we had a railway accident.’’ 
‘*Indeed! What was it?’’ says the sun. 
** We arrived safely ! ’’ 








In Marysville, Cal., the other day, a 
Newfoundland dog walked into a market, 
| dropped a ten-cent piece out of his mouth, 
| and walked off with a whole salmon. The 
butcher says some folks may call that 
dog intelligent, but he thinks that a dog 
that can’t distinguish between a ten-cent 
slice and a five-doilar fish hasn’t got even 
common sense. 


A apy presented her husband with 
twins, and in due season added triplets. 
‘* Dear me,”’ exclaimed an astonished 
neighbor, ‘‘ I suppose Mrs. Stebbins will 
| have quadrupeds next, and then centi- 
pedes!”’ 


A New York merchant absent-minded- 
| ly copied a love-letter to his ‘* heart’s 
idol ’’ in the letter-book of the firm before 
| sending it. 
| A Cuicaco clergyman, who was offered 
a generous salary from a Louisville church 
| declined it, saying, ‘‘ None of these 
| things move me.” The matter-of-fact 
| trustees promptly replied: ‘* We have 
voted $500 to move you and your furni- 
ture.”’ 


Sar the late Austrian Emperor grave- 

ly to Liszt, who had been playing before 
'him: “I have heard Hirtz, and Thalberg 
| and Chopin, but I have never seen any 
one perspire like you.” 
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In speaking of Theodore Tilton’s new 
book, ‘‘ Tempest-Tossed,’’ the ‘‘ Albany 
Journal ”’ says: ‘* Mr. Tilton’s romance 
is a story of undoubted power, and of 
strong portraiture. Its author sometimes 
writes extravagantly, but never weakly. 
He is gifted with rich imaginatiun, and 
with a keen sense of poetical grace, and 
what his pen touches is likely to be both 
vivid and fascinating, and the improba- 
bility of some of its scenes does not de- 
tract from its strength.” 


Tue most practical lover has been dis- 
covered at Bristol, England. In one of 
his letters to his adored he wrote: * I 
wish, my darling, that you would not 
write me such long letters. If you were 
to bring an action for breach of promise 
against me, the lawyers would copy the 
correspondence between us and charge 
four pence for every folio of seventy-two 
words. The shorter the letters the more 
we save from the lawyers.” 


Ir is said that if success in an under- 
taking was proportioned to the earnestness 
brought to bear on it, a hen could run 
about eight hundred miles a day. 


** GeveraL Russsiu’s Sesoon,’’ at New 
Haven, Connecticut, now in its fortieth 
year, prepares for college, the scientific 
schools, or business *with systematic and 
thorough physieal training by military 
drilling, vymnasties, rowing, etc. Cata- 
logues may be found at Sheldon & Co.’s, 
or will be sent on application to the in- 
stitute. 


Miss Anna C. Brackett and Miss Ida 
M. Eliot, whose advertisement will be 
found in this numberof ‘‘ The Galaxy,’’ 
are in the foremost rank of our educators, 
and we, with the fullest confidence, com- 
mend them to all.such as. are desirous of 
placing their daughters at sehool. 


A poy, six years old, living in Brook- 








lyn, having been much lectured by his fa- 
ther on the babyishness of crying when 
any calamity happened, cheered the pa- 
ternal heart the other morning by say- 
ing : ‘* Harry Bolton cried nearly all day 
*cause his father died; but if you should 
die, pa, 1 wouldn’t cry a bit.’’ 


Tae Providence ‘‘ Evening Press,’’ 
in noticing ‘‘ Tempest-Tossed,’’ says: 
*** Brilliant ’ is the term to be used in de- 
scribing this much discussed fiction, by a 
much talked-of author. It has a very 
wealth and profusion of imagery, it 
sparkles with gems of sentences, its rhetu- 
ric is like a heavy, but not unpleasant 
perfume, but the reader is always con- 
scious of it, while the improbability of 
the story fastens itself upon him, and like 
an omnipresent Nemesis haunts him to the 
end. Mr. Tilton has a wealthy imagina- 
tion, and an unusual fertility of expres- 
sion. He has poured the wealth of both 
into these pages.’’ 


Hz was young and serious, and in the 
fair gloaming he escorted his wife to where 
the sparkling soda. gushed from a marble 
fountain. Gravely he gazed at the man 
who asked, ‘* What syrup?” and answer- 
ed, “‘Urusade.”’ Life seemed beautiful 
at that moment, but a paralyzing horror 
seized him as the gentle young wife said 
she'd try some too. He laugbed faintly, 
it is said, but he felt like the silent tomb 
or a lunatic asylum—it didn’t much mat- 
ter which. However, the soda man nobly 
fulfilled his trust; he preserved his pres- 
ence of mind and handed the wife-a dose 
of particularly energetic ginger, while the 
alarmed hushand was comforted with the 
flagon he desired. He wishes never to 
stand upon such an apex of agony again. 


No Daneer m rts Usr.—Otherwise 
physicians of eminence who have given 
attention to the subject woald not so 
strongly recommend the “‘ Willcox & 
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Gibbs ’’ sewing machine in preference to 
any other in the world. 


_ J. W. Jounston, of 260 Grand street, 
ean produce first-class shirts at a moder- 
‘ate price. He also has on hand a full as- 
sortment of hosiery and men’s furnishing 


goods. 


Tuxopore Titton’s book, ‘‘ Tempest- 
Tossed,’’ is in great demand. The pub- 
lishers are very much behind in filling 
their orders for it. 


Owrnc to the unprecedented demand for 
Patterson’s ‘* Speller and Analyzer,’’ de- 
signed for advanced classes, Professor 
Patterson has prepared a speller and 
blank exercise book for common schools, 
which Sheldon & Co. will issue August 
15. It is believed that in choice selection 
of words; in practical srrangement; in 
concise rules fur spelling ; in dictation ex- 
ercises at the foot of the pages throughout 
the book ; and in improved methods of in- 
struction, these books will be unequalled. 
On receipt of twenty-five cents, Sheldon & 
Co. will send a specimen set to any teach- 
er or school officer for examination. 


An Inpustrimat Patace.—-The New 
York Industrial Exhibition Company, 
which was chartered in 1870, has been 
authorized by an amendment passed by 
the last Legislature to raise a premium 
loan (with drawings on the plan of Eu- 
ropean State loans of that description), 
and the Company is now engaged in car- 
rying out the project. The projected In- 
dustrial Palace, which is to be a perma- 
nent institution, is to be erected on eight 
blocks, situated between Ninety-Eighth and 
One Hundred and Second streets, and be- 
tween Third and Fifth avenues. The 
building is to cover the entire space, and 
will occupy a thousand feet on each side. 
The interior, which will be surmounted 
by a cupola, will cover a space of fifteen 
acres. The frontage on either side will 
be seven stories in height, or one handred 
and fifty feet. The plan of the building 
includes a library, an art gallery, a gar- 
den, ete. 

In regard to the funds necessary, the 
following plan has heen agreed upon: 
The sum of $20,000,000 will he raised on 
1,000,000 preminm certificates at twenty 
dollars each. These premium certificates 












are divided in 10,000 series, each series 
comprising 100 certificates. This loan 
will be due for redemption in fifty years 
hence. In the mean time a certain 
amount of series will be issued, and in 
increasing proportions. In the first year, 
fifty series will be issued; in the next 
nine years fullowing, one hundred series 
each year; in the next ten years follow- 
ing, one hundred and fifty series each 
year, and so forth, until finally in the 
year 1923 the last four hundred and fifty 
series are to be issued. Of the funds 
thus raised, $9,000,000 will be invest- 
ed in bonds, or mortgages, bearing seven 
per cent. interest, which will insure the 
Company an annual revenue of $630,000. 
Of this amount, $600,000, equal to three 
per cent. of the entire loan, will be dis- 
tributed during the first year as premi- 
ums among the holders of the premium 
certificates, and in each succeeding year 
in increasing proportions. The drawings 
will take place quarterly, so that in the 
first year each quarterly drawing will 
amount to the sum of $150,000. Each 
drawing will include a premium to the 
amount of $100,000. The remaining 
$50,000 are divided in premiums as fol- 
lows: One for $10,000, one for $5,000, 
one for $3,000, one for $1,000, ten for 
$500 each, ten for $200 each, twenty- 
seven for $100 each, forty-eight for $50 
each, and nine hundred for $21 each. 
For subsequent periods a different divi- 
sion of the premiums has been agreed 
upon ; but the lowest premium will al- 
ways be equal to $20, with a moderate 
rate of interest, so that during the first 
year each number drawn will yield at 
least a sum of $21, and in the year of 
1923 at least $40. “This is a brief outline 
of the plan. It consists, it will be seen, 
in the idea that the subscriber, while he 
relinquishes a part of his interest, obtains 
a chance to draw a premium, which may 
reach the sum of $100,000. Besides this, 
the holders of certificates have the privi- 
lege to convert the same at pleasure. 
They will be received in payment for 
rents in the Exhibition building, and for 
tickets for admission to the same. 

Circulars, giving full details, can be 
had from the firm of Morgenthau, Bruno 
& Co., 23 Park Row, who are in charge 
of the financial part of the undertaking. 
— New York Staats-Zeitung. 
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Suetpon & Co. have just published a 
new book in Professor Olney’s valuable 
mathematical series. The suecess of this 
series has been quite wonderful. Profes- 
sor Olney believes in a simpler and more 
natural way of teaching mathematics, and 
his wonderful success indicates that he 
has really made a new departure in the 
right direction, which is fully appreciated 
by his co-laborers in this department. The 
new book is called an ‘* Introduction to 
Algebra,’’ fur beginners. 


, 


**So dark, and yet so light,’’ as the 
man said when he looked at his ton of 
c yal. 


A Sr. Louis woman appeared in court 
the other day against her husband, and 
said she, in the extremity of anguish, 
‘* He has never given me a cent since he 
married me, and I have pawned my 
watvh, jewelry, and even my false hair 
to get along.” This was misery. 


Tue modern golden rule—Do others as 
they would do you. 


THe boy who, when asked to what 
trade he would wish to be brought up, 
replied, “I will be a trustee, because 
ever since papa has been a trustee we 
have had pudding for dinner,’’ was a 
wise child in his generation. 


Dr. Hooker, formerly of Yale College, 
published some text-books on physiology 
which have been very popular both in the 
schoolroom and for family reading. His 
‘*Human Physiology ’* has recently been 
revised and brought up to the present 
time, and put in a form just suited for 
schoolroom use by Professor J. A. Sewall 
of the Illinois State Normal School. The 
book is one which well deserves the at- 
tention of all teachers. 


A Caicaco man thinks that the Indians 
ought to be exterminated because, after 


all William Penn’s kindness to them, 
| ** they went and made him stand up one 
day, and shootan apple off his little boy's 
head with an arrow.”’ 


‘** My notion of a wife at forty,’’ said 
Douglas Jerrold, ** is that a man should 
be able to change her, like a bank note, 


for two twenties.”’ 


‘** Parrick,’’ said the priest, ‘* how 
much hay did you steal?”’ ‘* Well, I 
may as well confess to your riverince for 
the whole stack, for I’m going after the 
rist to-night ! ”’ 


** Moruer,”’ said a little urchin, when 
he came home, ‘‘I have heard such a 
smart preacher! He stamped and made 
such a noise, and then he got mad; he 
shook fist at the folks, and there 
| wasn’t anybody dared go up and fight 
him.”’ 





his 


Parrerson’s Common-School Speller 
and Exercise book are additions to his 
new series of Writing Spellers. Profes- 
sor Patterson has got the right idea. The 
scholar must Jearn to spell as he writes, 
and for this purpose these books are ad- 
mirably adapted. 


A MAN living in Stockton, California, 
has invented something which he calls 
Good Templars’ wine. He makes it by 
boiling grape juice before it has time to 
| ferment, and he says that it has no intox- 
icating qualities. Then what is the good 
of it ? 


LitTLe JoHNNY wanted to go to church. 
His mother was afraid he would make a 
noise, but his father said, ** Johnny knows 
better than to make a noise in church.”’ 
So he went. He kept very still till the 
last prayer. By that time he had grown 
tired of sitting still, and was standing on 
the pew cushion with his back to the pul- 
When the lady in the next seat 


j pit. 
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bowed her head for prayer, Johnny 
thought she was crying. He leaned over 
and said to the lady in a tone that was 


meant for a whisper, but which was only | 


What ee 
Do oo stummut ache? ’”’ 


tuo plainly heard, ‘* Poor lady! 
matter? 


Suaw’s new * History of English and 
American Literature ’’ has been prepared 
as a text-book for schools and colleges by 
Professor Truman J. Backus of Vassar 
College, using Shaw's Manual as a basis. 
The result is a new book in large-sized 
type, and covering just the points which 
our best teachers are desirous of present- 
ing to their scholars on this important 
subject. It seems to be just the book 
which has long been wanted on this sub- 
ject. 


Wuaen General Thomas was asked for a 
furlough by a backwoods soldier in order 
that he might visit his wife to whom he 
had been married but three months, he 
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| degree of cold. 


| in a great state of excitement. 


replied, ‘‘ Why, my dear fellow, I haven’t | 


seen my wife for three years.’’ The 
backwoodsman stared incredulously at 
the general for a moment, and then broke 
out, ‘* But you see me and my wife ain’t 
that kind.”’ 


Just what I want—A sewing-machine 
that I myself can use for all my family 
work; and it is well attested that the 
** Willcox & Gibbs ”’ is just that machine. 
Send for price list and circular to Willcox 
& Gibbs Sewing-Machine Co., 658 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


A GENTLEMAN who has just arrived from 
the borax fields uf the desert regions sur- 
rounding the town of Columbus, in the 
eastern part of this State, gives us the fol- 
lowing account of the sad fate of Mr. 
Jonathan Newhouse, a man of considera- 
ble inventive genius. Mr. Newhouse had 
constructed what he called a ‘‘ solar ar- 
mor,’’ an apparatus intended to protect 
the wearer from the fierce heat of the sun 
in crossing deserts and burning alkali 
plains. The armor consisted of a long, 
close-fitting jacket made of common 
sponge, and a cap or hood of the same ma- 
terial; both jacket and hood being about 
an inch in thickness. Before starting 


across a desert this armor was to be satu- 
rated with~ water. 


Under the right arm 





| nose. 








was suspended an india-rubber sack filled 
with water, and having a small gutta- 
percha tube leading to the top of the hood. 
In order to keep the armor moist, all that 
was necessary to be done by the traveller 
as he progressed over the burning sands, 
was to press the sack occasionally, when 
a small quantity of water would be furced 
up and thoroughly saturate the hood and 
the jacket below it. Thus, by the evapo- 
ration of the moisture in the armor, it was 
calculated might be produced almost any 
Mr. Newhouse went 
duwn to Death Valley, determined to try 
the experiment of crossing that terrible 
place in his armor. Le started out into 
the valley one morning from the camp 
nearest its borders, telling the men at the 
camp, as they laced his armor on his back, 
that he would return in two days. The 
next day an Indian, who could speak but 
a few words of English, came to the camp 
He made 
the men understand that he wanted them 
to follow him. At the distance of about 
twenty miles out into the desert the Indi- 
an pointed to a human figure 
against a rock. Approaching they found 
it to be Newhouse, still in hisarmor. He 
was dead and frozen stiff. His beard was 
covered with frost, and—though the noon- 


seated 


day sun poured down its fiercest rays—an 
icicle over a foot in length hung froin his 
There he had perished miserably, 
because his armor had worked but 
well, and because it was laced up behind 
where he could not reach the fastenings. 
— Virginia City Enterprise. 


tov 


is thus spoken of 
and State 


** Tempest-T'ossep *’ 
in The Watchman 
Journal: 

We are glad to say of Theodore Tiltun’s 
new venture that it honest book. 
The sentiment is wholesome, the treat- 
ment natural, and the writer honestly en- 
deavors to portray human thought and 
feeling in exceptional circumstances, but 


Vermont 


is an 


without clap-trap or exaggeration. The 
| book is of the class to which Read's 


* Poul Play”? belongs, and while the au- 

thor lacks the literary skill and trained 

facility of his master, he surpasses him 

in truth to the better traits of men, and 

especially women. The volume will be 

found one of the most interesting of the 
| season. 
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SHeEvDon & Company have published Gen- 
eral Custer’s book, ‘‘ My Life on the Plains, 
or Personal Experiences with the Indians,” 
in a very attractive form. It is printed 
on tinted paper, and elegantly illustrated. 
It contains a fine likeness of General Cus- 
ter himself, also pictures of Lone Wolf, 
Satanta, and Little Raven, the leading 
chiefs with whom he has fought, also 
some very finely-drawn pictures of Indian 
fighting, the murder of the Beecher party, 
and the battle of the Washita, etc. It is 
bound in elegant black and gold stamp- 
ing. It is a book which will be read with 
interest from one end of the country to the 
other, and we predict for ita great sale 
as it well deserves. It is by our greatest 
Indian fighter, and contains facts stranger 
than fiction. 


Recror going his rounds—‘* An un- 
commonly fine pig, Mr. Dibbles, I de- 
clare!’’ Contemplating—*‘ Ah, yes, sir, 
if we was only ail of us as fit to die as 
him, sir! ”’ 


S.icutty sarcastic was the clergyman 
who paused and addressed a man coming 
into church after asermon had begun, 
with the remark : ‘* Glad to see you, sir ; 
come in; always glad to see those here 
late who can’t come early.’’ And decid- 
edly self-possessed was the man thus ad- 
dressed in the presence of an astonished 
congregation as he responded: ‘* Thank 
you; would you favor me with the 
text?” 


ANoTHER has been added to the list of 
Publishers. Albert Mason, long connect- 
ed with the book business as a jobber 
and seller of books, has lately retired 
from the firm of Mason, Baker & Pratt, 
and established himself as a publisher. 
Mr. Mason is well known in the book 
trade as a man of high moral character, 
and great business ability. He is one of 


those who takes a high moral view of the } camp and got lost. 





responsibility of a publisher, and he will 
publish only such books as will benefit 
the community. His list already em- 
braces the best edition of Macaulay's 
works, Professor Mitchel’s works on As- 
tronomy, the standard edition of Jose- 
phus’s works, the Annual of Scientific 
Discoveries for the past twenty years. 


Ir you want to realize the heights to 
which feminine eloquence can mount, go 
home and find your wife in company with 
a table covered with jars of canned fruit, 
and ask her why she has her hand wrap- 
ped in a cloth. 


** Tue TRAVELLERS’ Recorp ”’ tells of a 
policy-holder who makes claim for injury, 
the cause of which is not very clearly 
stated, as follows: ‘* Burned against the 
kitchen occasioned by a stumble bathing 
in a pail by the stove.”’ 


‘* Mamwa, where do the cows get the 
milk?’’ asked Willie, looking up from 
the foaming pan of milk which he had 
been intently regarding. ‘‘ Where do 
you get your tears?”’ was the answer. 
After a thoughtful silence he again broke 
out, ** Do the cows have to be spanked? ”’ 


‘*Lrntey Rocurorp,”’ Justin MecCar- 
thy’s brilliant story, has just been pub- 
lished in book form. We do not need to 
recommend it to the readers of ‘‘ The Gal- 
axy.”’ Each story which Mr. MeCarthy 
publishes is an improvement on all his 
others, and to this rule “‘ Linley Roch- 
ford ’’ is no exception. 


A competine hotel out West says gen- 
erously of another, that it stands without 
arrival. 


‘*Criara,”’ asked Tom, ‘‘ what animal 
dropped from the clouds?” ‘‘ The rain, 
dear,”’ was the reply. 


A * pic Inpian ”’ strayed away from his 
Inquiring the way 
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back he was asked if he was lost. ‘* No,’ 
he said disdainfuily, ‘‘ Indian no lost; 
wigwam lost!’’ Striking his breast he 
exclaimed : ‘*‘ Indian here! ”’ 


A coupe of neighbors became so inim- 
ical that they would not speak to each 
other; but one of them having been con- 
verted, on seeing his former enemy held 
out his hand saying, ‘‘ How d’ye do, 
Kemp? I am humble enough to shake 
hands with a dog.”’ 


Tue demand for Theodore Tilton’s story, 
‘* Tempest Tossed,’’ still continues to be 
very large 


| 
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sketch. But the story is the result of 
closer study and more completed thought 


| than any which has yet come from the au- 


‘* Yes, Job suffered some,”’ said an IIli- | 
nois deacon, ** but he never knew what it | 
was to have his team run away and kill | 


his wife right in the busy season, when 
hired girls want three dollars per week.’’ 


“ Do you know why table is in the sub- 


junctive mood ?”’ asked ‘* Eli Perkins ”’ of 


one of the teachers in the ward schools. 

‘* No, why ?”’ asked the young lady. 

** Because it is wood or should be,’’ re- 
plied Eli. 

‘* Eli Perkins’s’’ book, ‘‘ Saratoga in 
1901,’’ has met with large sales. The hu- 
morist is now preparing for an extensive 
tour. 


‘* Losinc to Win,”’ a new novel by 
Theodore Davies, will soon be published 
by Sheldon & Co. 

Who is Theodore Davies? A man who 
has the audacity to push upon the market 
still another American novel should have 
a record. The author of ‘* Losing to 
Win” is a slight, spare built young man, 
of medium height, whose half inquisitive, 
half quizzical expression and engaging 
manners are as well known in New York 
literary circles as the architectural p2cu- 
liarities of their favorite haunts. In that 
coterie of brilliant writers which at one 


| 


| has just been heard from. 


time made the Sunday issue of the ‘* New | 


York World” a sine qua non to every 


student of the new in literature, Mr. Da- | 


vies was one of the best known. His hu- 
morous sketches of the Man-Match, and 


of the snake which swallowed an umbrel- | 


la, gave the possessor of the modest ini- 
tials ‘* T. D.,”’ a national reputation. 
The new book is as happily written as the 


ketches. In fact, every chapter is a 


Ps 
N) 





thor’s pen. ‘The outlines of the plot are 
sharply drawn, and each incident and 
situation contributes to the denouement. 
It is the best exposition of those phases 
of social life with which it deals, that has 
yet appeared. Throughout, the reader 
will recognize, in its life-like descriptions 
and quiet suggestions of satire, the alert- 
ness of mind that made the Arcadian, 
while under Mr. Davies's control, among 
the most readable of the metropolitan 
weeklies. 


In the police court at San Jose, Cal., 
the other day, a witness was asked, ‘* Did 
you ever kill a man?” He answered, 
‘*No; but I killed a Chinaman cnce.”’ 


Some of the old Shoalers still live at the 
Isles, and one of them, eyeing with criti- 
cal eyes a pretty little yacht that was 
moored at Star, one day, last year, spied 
its name, Psyche. Spelt the old man 
slowly, P-s-y-ce-h-e. ‘* Well, if that aint 
the durndest way I ever did see to spell 
fish! ’’ said he. 


Arter throwing eight boys.over the 
fence, out of a watermelon patch, a Clay 
County, Mo., woman charged them espe- 
cially: ** Now, see ’ere boys, you'll keep 
this thing up till ye get me riled.”’ 


A youne man who left Brooklyn three 
years ago to *‘ go West and grow up,”’ 
He writes 
home to his friends from Idaho, saying 
that the country is the most beautiful the 
sun ever shone on and the inhabitants the 
Also, that he 
expects to he hanged in about four days 


most sociable he ever met. 
for stealing a mule. 


BeroreE Mrs. Spilkins got that new set 
of teeth lust week, you couldn't have got 
her to laugh in company on any consid 
ation. But since that time her quick ap- 
preciation of the humorous has been some- 
Spilkins, who knuws 


thing remarkable. 
all about it, says its tooth in. 


A Liverpoot woman, to shield her hus 
band, who was charged with removing 
the end of her nose, swore that she bit it 
off herself. 
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** My Lire on tHe Puiatins; or Personal 


Experience with the Indians,’’ by Gener- 
al G. A. Custer, U.S. Army. This work 
is very handsomely illustrated and is got- 
ten up in the highest style of the binder’s 
art. It is also full of exciting incidents 
and hair-breadth escapes among the Indi- 
ans of the plains, and will doubtless be 
read with eager interest, especially by the 
many military men who knew the author 
personally during the late rebellion ; and 
there are thousands who can testify to his 
being one of the bravest notwithstand- 
ing he was the youngest cavalry General 
in the Army of the Shenandoah.—Daily 
Register, Hudson, N. Y. 


Wuy are cashmere shawls like deaf 
people? Because they can’t make them 


here. 


A WELL-DRESSED chap entered a jewelry 
store and asked if he could see those cups 
in the window, pointing, as he spoke, to 
some silver cups lined with gold. 
‘** These,’’ said the jeweller, handing him 
one, ‘are race-cups.”’ ‘* Race-cups— 
what are race-cups?’’ ‘** Why,”’ replied 
the jeweller, ‘‘ they are cups I had order- 
ed to be made for prizes to the best 
racer."’ ‘* Well, if that’s so, suppose you 
and me race for one,’’ and, with a cup in 
his hand, he started, the jeweller after 
him. He probably won the cup. 


An Irishman found a Government blan- 
ket recently, and roliing it up put it un- 
der his arm, and walked off, saying: 
** Vis, that’s moin—U for Patrick, and S 
for McCarty ; be me sowl, but this larn- 
in’sa fuine thing, as me fayther would 
say; for if I hadn’t any edication I 
wouldn't have been afther findin’ me 
blanket.’’—Danbury News. 


** Lrntey Rocnrorp,” by Justin Me- 
Carthy. Those who have read ‘ Lady 
Judith,’’ and ‘‘ A Fair Saxon,’’ recent 
productions from the pen of this gifted 











novelist, will need no commentary on this 
book. Suffice it to say it is equally as 
fascinating in style as any work this 
popular author has given to the public.— 


Daily Register, Hudson, N. Y. 


A Baptist in the western part of New 
York writes that the congregation wants 
a preacher, if he can be had, who is in 
possession of Jacob’s ladder, so that he 
can preach to them on Sunday and then 
take his ladder and go to heaven and stay 
through the week, and save the church 
the painful duty of supporting him. They 
have a good church, with all the needed 
appendages in readiness.—Chicayo Alii- 
ance. 


Tue ‘“‘ Arcadian ’’ says that a Western 
man who visited the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
and saw the ‘‘School for Scandal ,’’ express- 
ed himself to the effect that if Sheridan 
wrote any more plays like the one he had 
witnessed ,he would soon knock Boucicault 
‘** higher than a kite.’’? He also observed 
that ‘* the way the play hit off that Brook- 
lyn muss was a sight to see.”’ 


A Sprincrieip gentleman concluded to 
have a bath the other evening, and in the 
dark got hold of a chunk of stove black- 
ing by mistake for the soap. A more 
polished man than he was has never been 
seen in the whole State of Massachu- 
setts. 


**Lostnc To Wry,’’ a new novel by 
Theodore Davies. This new and rising 
novel writer is giving evidence of rare ge- 
nius which will entitle him to a place in 
the list of the popular novelists of our 
country.—Daily Register, Hudson, N. Y. 


‘¢ Here’s your money. boy, and now tell 


me why your rascally master wrote 
eighteen letters about that contemptible 
sum.’’ **I’m sure, sir, I can’t say ; but 
if you'll excuse me, sir, I sort 0’ reckon 
*twas because seventeen didn’t fetch it.’’ 
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A MEEK-FACED, humble-looking indi- 
vidual, in attempting to traverse a bit of 
banana peel, lately, sat down violently 
on the sidewalk, and merely remarked : 
‘* Grace, mercy and peace! ”’ 


Governor Brooke, Governor Penn, 
Governor Kellogg, Governor McEnery, 
Governor Antoine—these are all the act- 
ing governors we have had this year ; but 
it’s not our fault we haven’t had more. 
Times are hard, and we can’t afford as 
much style as Costa Rica.—New Orleans 


Paper. 


In our advertising columns the old and 
well-known firm of Union Adams & Co. 
offer their fine stock of furnishing goods 
at very low prices, preparatory to the re- 
moval to 913 Broadway. 


An undergraduate at Cambridge, who 
found among the questions on his exam- 
ination paper this: ‘* Why will not a pin 
stand on its point?’’ elaborately explain- 
ed the point thus: ‘‘1. A pin will not 
stand on its head; much less is it possi- 
ble that it should stand on its point. 2 
A point, according to Euclid, is that 
which has no parts and no magnitude. 
A pin cannot stand on that which has no 
parts and no magnitude, and therefore a 
pin cannot stand on its point. 3. It will, 
if you stick it in.” 


Saaw’s ‘‘New History of English 
Literature.’’ Prepared on the basis of 
“‘Shaw’s Manual.”” By Truman J. 
Backus, A.M., Professor of English Lit- 
erature in Vassar College. New York. 
Sheldon & Company. 

Whoever has paid any attention to the 
critical study of English literature is ac- 
quainted with the merits of ‘* Shaw’s 
Manual,’”’ which for many years past has 
been a leading college text-book. Pro- 
fessor Backus, of Vassar College, recog- 
nizing its merits, discovered in practice 
that it could be improved in logical ar- 
rangemert; simplified in'style, by the 
correction of frequently involved sen- 
tences; the insertion of many short and 
striking quotations from the writings of 
the keenest English and American critics ; 
the addition of references to the best col- 
lateral reading; and carefully-drawn dia- 
grams of classification of authors. The 
sketches of the few authors who have 
wielded potent influence over thought and 














language, such as Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Milton, Johnson and Scott, are printed 
in this edition in larger type. This is an 
excellent plan, since it indicates to the 
student, at a glance, the prominent char- 
acter of the writers named. 

These revisions and additions to “ Shaw's 
Manual,’’ by Professor Backus, are val- 
ued imprevements to its worth as a text- 
book in schools and academies, and equal- 
ly as an elegant epitome of English and 
American literature for general reading. 
In matter, style, and arrangement, it 
leaves nothing to be desired.— Episcopal 
Register, N. Y. 


Tue hornet is beautifully defined as the 
red-hot child of nature. 


Just wHat I want.—The Willcox & 
Gibbs family sewing machine is the only 
standard one really silent and light run- 
ning, or that sews directly from the spool, 
or that delicate women can use with per- 
fect safety. Makes the neatest, strong- 
est, most elastic seam. Send for price list 
and circular. 658 Broadway, New York. 


WE are glad to know that Cheney’s 
American silks have a good name in Eu- 
rope, where American ladies who have 
worn them have made their merits 
known, so that orders are now coming 
from England, and already the European 
manufacturers, taking advantage of their 
reputation, have begun to make an infe- 
rior silk in imitation for this market, and 
to some extent for England. These infe- 
rior French silks are frequently sold as 
‘** American silks,’’ and, despite the hints 
and suggestions of fashion writers, ladies 
are often imposed upon. Silks that have 
achieved a reputation, and are a standard 
article, are, under the competition of 
trade, necessarily sold at a very small ad- 
vance on cost, while the unknown and in- 
ferior substitutes pay much better profits 
to the retailer. Hence the special effort 
to put forward the inferior goods and 
withhold the standard article from their 
customers until specially demanded. 
Probably the best advice on this subject 
would be, for ladies, when making pur- 
chases, to use a little precaution, and if 
Cheney’s American silks are wanted, to 
insist on having them, and to practise 
the same rule in buying other silks of 
equally good reputation, and so avoid buy- 
ing any imitation or substitute whatever. 
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A Superb Frioliday Volume. 


THE HANCINC OF THE CRANE, 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


This charming poem celebrates the 


LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


From the Hanging of the Crane [a French expression, equivalent to our ‘‘ House- 
Warming ”] to the Golden Wedding. In a series of scenes the poet depicts successive 
eras and incidents in the experience of the family, its joys and solicitudes, its happy 
accessions by birth and afterward by marriage, its festivals and partings, and all that 
enriches and gladdens family life. 

The New York Herald says: ‘‘ He has created a lovely and touching picture of 
domestic happiness, which deserves a place in his own luminous gallery. The tone 
of the poem is delightful ; that grace in which the verse of Longfellow always moves 
as if to an inward tone, is here unsurpassed.” 

The poem is admirably adapted for illustration, and the poet’s word-pictures 
have been most faithfully and sympathetically reproduced in the sixty drawings that 
embellish the volume. These were made by 


Miss M. A. Hallock and Mr. Thomas Moran, 
Whose aptitude for drawings of this kind is unsurpassed ; and were engraved by 


Mr. A- V. &. Anthony and Mr. W. J. Linton, 
The First of Engravers on Wood. 


The Boston Sunday Times, referring to Miss Hallock’s designs, remarks : ‘‘ There 
is a peculiar charm, aside from their intrinsic beauty, connected with the illustrations 
by Miss Mary A Hallock, who has never before so conspicuously appeared before 
the public. After her exquisite treatment of her subjects in the ‘Hanging of the 
Crane,’ competent critics pronounce her the best artist in figure drawing for illustra- 
tions for books in the country. This is saying a good deal, but when we consider 
the high authority from which these reports come, there is ample reason to believe 
that a genius in this art has come to light.” 

No care or pains have been spared to render the book a perfect product of artis- 
tic effort. Designers and engravers have sought to immortalize the ‘‘ Hanging of the 
Crane” by their art as the poet has immortalized it in his delightful verse, 

The volume is printed and bound in the most tasteful style, and forms 


One of the most attractive Gift-Books 


Ever offered to the public. It is uniform in general style with the illustrated ‘Snow 
Bound.” Price, in handsomely stamped cloth, $5.00 ; morocco, $9.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO., Boston. 














IT IS AMAZINC 


that people neglect their teeth so shamefully, when the 
inestimable blessing of sound teeth may be enjoyed to 
a ripe old age if they are thoroughly cleansed every 
day. The regular use of SOZODONT, that pure 
and unequalled dentrifice, will keep the ivory unsullied, 
the gums ruddy and the breath pure and sweet, 
The increasing demand for it, both in our own country 
and Europe, speaks volumes for its great merits. 
SOZODONT, being composed exclusively of 
hygienic vegetable elements, and containing nosolvent, 
is the only dentrifice which, while whitening the 
enamel, preserves its soundness. 
Tatterdemalions |’T'AXIDERMIST’S Maxcat, a complete 
XN G L | $ i Only neglect to buy ENG- practical guide to collecting, preparing, 
LISH CHANNEL Shoes. | preserving and mounting animals, birds, rep- 
Ii you want & shoe that! tiles, insecis, ete. New revised American 
CHANNE won’t wear ragged on|edition, many fine gravings,50 cts Lightning 
your pretty feet, Jadies, \c alculator, 25, Hunter and Trapper’s Maggy 


nsist on buying only these. You can sce the chaunel|20. Guide to Authorship, 50. Log Training, 

on the sole. Employment Seeker’s Guide, 25. P honographic 
—__——|Hand-book, 15. Home Recreations, 25. Ven- 
triioquism, 15. Improvement of Memory, 15. 
Of Booksellers, or by mail. 


JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY > 


And earn Salary of $50 to $100 per month. 

E* |Send Stamp to Buffalo Telegraph College tor 
= | Catalogue. 

Cc. L. BRYANT, Supt., Buffalo, N. Y. 
























roa 187s. 
‘Published Quarterly.—.JaNnuaRy Num- 
BER just issued, and contains over 100 
Paces. 500 EnoGravines, descriptions of 
more than 500 of our best Flowers and 
Vegetnbies, with Directions for Culture, 
Coronen PLATE, ete. The most useful and elegant 
work of toe kind in the world.——Only 25 cents for 
the year. Published in English and German. 

Adress JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥ 


$5 2 $20 ee eee ca Portiand Me IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 














MEAUTIFUL invention for marking Clothing 
3 7 and printing Cards.déc. An article that every- The Utility Adjustable Table 
body should have. Alphabets of ¢ to nt 
> ony aaine. Susdneee or adidvent. Vary a May be raised or lowered to suit any person or 
. able, amusing and instructive for the young 
< «1 SE with 8 alphabets type. NO 2 | purpose, and be folded and packed away ina 


No 2 
with 3 alphabets. NO.3 $3 with it alpha- — : ‘ . 
bets. Type Case, Ink and Pad included. De- |moment. To ladies in cutting and basting it is 
livered anywhere by mail free. Agents wanted | ’ - 
GOLDIN NC & Co..14 Kilby 8t,Boston. | invaluable, to invalids a comfort, and to children 


-r“PRINTSGFITS22:: - 1 luxury. The greatest convenience of the 


fe oC . s 
camity rier for Corde Ciahing 8108 Piamonds | age for writing, reading, games, ete. 
ai > $25c0185. COLDING&Co. nee er Boston | 


|A Useful and Beautiful Holiday Present. 


Ladies at Home | Prices, No. 1, $6; No. 2, $8; No. 8, $10; No. 4, 


And Men who have other business, wanted as| i -N . ’ 
agents Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD PAY ES ESS Se Spas ete Re 
Send 3-cent stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC s4mes, prices, A, $15; B, $25; C, $40. 


COMPANY, 39-41 Park Place, N.Y. | Delivered free of express charge on receipt of 
price, or C. O. D, 


mELST ofl WuURE 

, PLAID JUN — 

Facts, a Treatise po the Circulars sent on application. 
‘auses, History, Cure an 
Prevention of PILES, Pnb- 
Prevention of PILES: Foe || AMBIE, SARGENT & CO., 
TER & CO., 46 Walker Street, 
New York. Sent FREE toall Sore Proprietors axyp MANUFACTURERS 
parts of the United States op . 
receipt of a leuier siamp. 793 Broadway, N. Y. 






























SCREVEIIN EHLIOUSSE, 


R, BRADLEY, 
‘HOLAINdIOUd 





== aa ———— es ; 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 
This long and favorably known Hovsz is situated on Jonnson Square, a most 


desirable, convenient and pleasant location, and has just been thoroughly renovated, 
repaired and repainted, and its organization in all of its departments being complete. 


The table at all times being supplied with the best that the NorTHERN AND 
Home Margets A¥rrorp which with first-class Bruttarp and Bar Rooms, Barser SHop 
and Batuine Satoons, with polite and efficient attendants, renders it a strictly First- 
Crass Hovsg, not surpassed by any in the Southern States. 


Those who have patronized it are assured that it is kept up to its past standard 
—those who have not are invited to do so, with the assurance that everything possible 
will be done for their comfort. 


Particular attention will be given to letters and telegrams for reserved rooms, 
or to securing sleeping berths on Railroad Cars or State Rooms on Steamers. Com- 
fortable Omnibuses and Carriages from the House will be found at all arriving 
Steamers and Trains. 


Through Passengers should take the Screven House Omnibus. 


IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE BOOKS 


MANUFACTURERS, MINERS, 


ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND MECHANICS, 
ALSO POPULAR WORKS ON 
Boilers, Bridges, Cements, Chemistry, Coal and Coal 





Oil, Engineering, Geology, Tron, Gas, Hydraulic 
Machinery, Mechanics, Mineralogy, Mining, 
Ship-Building, Steam-Engines, Telegraphy, 
Ventilation, etc., etc., 

FOR SALE BY 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
37 PARK ROW, New York. 
Special Books Hunted Up. 






















SATURDAY” merged in LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


The most eminent writers of the day, such as Prof. Max 
Maller, Prof. Tyndall, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, Prof. Huxley, Edward A. Freeman, Frances 
Power Cobbe, Richard A. Proctor, Matthew Arnold, 
The Duke of Argyll, Alfred Russell Wallace, Charlies 
Kingsley, Arthur Helps, James Anthony Froude, Mrs, 
Mulech, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Thacke- 
ray, Wm. Black, Thomas Mardy, Geo. MacDonald, Mrs. 
Parr, Julia Kavanagh, Mrs. Macquoid, Jean Ircelow, 
Fritz Keuter, Erckmann-Chatrian, Ivan Turgueniea, 
W. W. Story, Robert Buchanan, Tennyson, Browning, 
L and many others, are represented In the pages of | 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


THE Livino AGE has been published for more than thirty years with constantly increasing success. 
Commended in the outset by President Adams, Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, historians Sparks, Pres- 
cott, Bancroft, and Ticknor, and many others, it has never failed to meet the warmest support of the 
best men of the country, and has admittedly continued to stand “at the head of its class.” 

It has now absorbed its younger and only competitor, “** EVERY SATURDAY,’’ 
and will go onward in its special field with increased resources and vigor. 

A weekly magazine, of sixty-four pages, THz LIVING AGE gives more than 


TERETE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It presentsin an 
inexpensive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a satisfactory comp/eteness attempted by no other publication, the best eave, Reviews, Crit- 
icisms, Tales, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire 
body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
uring the coming year, the Serial and Short Stories of 
TEE LEADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 

will be given, together with an amount, unapproached by any other periodical in the world, of the most 
valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day from the pens of the above named and many otber 
foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Disceverers, and Editors, representing every department of 


























Knowledge and Progress. 


In short, the LivinG AGE isinvaluable as a time, labor, and money-saving publication. It furnishes 
the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE compilation of a literature that is indispensable to 
American readers ; — indispensable because it embraces the productions of 

TED ABLEST IUIVING WRITERS 
in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics, Attention is invited to the following retent 


Opinions of The Living Asc. 


** Reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
civilized world, upon all topics of living interest." — 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

** simply indispensable to any one who desires to keep 
abreast of the thought of the age in any department of 
science or literature.'' — Boston Journal, 

“In no other single publication can there be found so 
much of sterling literary excellence."*"— NV. Y. Evening 

‘ost, 

* Still merits the most unqualificd praise we can be- 
stow.'’— NN. ¥. Times 

“The best of all our eclectic publications."’— The Na- 
tion, N. 

“ And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week."’ 
— The Advance, Chicago. 

* Grows richer and richer the longer it lives. There is 
no other known way of getting so much good reading for 
so little money Aristian Register, Boston. 

* We know of no way in which one can so easily keep 
well informed in the best English thought of our time, as 
through this jodrnal.’’— Christian Union, N. ¥. 

“It maintains its position, now held for many years, 
as the best periodical of seiect literature in the world. 
No other keeps so high astandard, or is edited with | 
such unerring good taste. It is @ thorough compilation | 
of what is best in the literature of the day, whether 
relating to history, biography. fiction, poetry, wit, sci- 
ence, politics, theology, criticism, or art."’— Hartford 
Daily Courant. 

“It gives articles from the great foreign qnarterlies 
which its rivals have not room for. It also gives the best 
serial stories. . .. Jt has no equal in any country.’'— | 
Philadelphia Press. 

* A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter- 
tainment and instruction.’*— Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 





“The best periodical in America.'’— Rev. Theo. L. 
Cuyler, D. D. 

* The best periodical in the world."*— Al/red B. Street. 

“ With italonea reader may fairly keep up with ail 
that is important in the literature, history. politics, and 
science of the day."’ — The Methodist, N. Y. 

“ The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English ianguage are here gathered 
together.’ — Illinois State Journal. 

More than ever indispensable, im these days of fre- 
quent publieation in expensive English reviews, of arti- 
cles on the great qpestions of current inquiry, by such 
men as Max Muller, Huxley, Tyndall, and many others."* 
— Milwaukee Daily Sentinel. 

* its publication in weekly numbers gives to it a great 
advantage over fts monthly contemporaries in the spirit 
and freshness of its contents.— The Pactfic, San Francisco. 

“ Of all periodicals in the world, if aman can take only 
one, he should by all means take LitTeLL's Livine AGE. 
...» There is nothing comparabie to it in true value in 
the whole range of periodical literature.''— Mebile Daily 
Register. 

“ The more noted new novels appear as serials, and the 
more distinguished foreign thinkers in criticism, science, 
and art are represented in its pages. . . . Itis the only 
compilation that presents with a satisfaetory complete- 
ness, as well as freshness, the best titerature\of the al- 
most innumerable and generally inaccessible European 
quarterlies, monthlies, and weeklies,— a literature em- 
bracing the productions of the ablest and most cultured 
writers living. It is, therefore, indispensable to every 
one who desires a thorough compendium of all that ic ad- 
—- and noteworthy in the literary world.'' — Boston 

‘ost. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year,jfree of postage. Volume begins January 1, New subscribers 
remitting now will receive all intervening numbers gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


[ Possessed of ‘LitTecr’s Livina Ace’ and of one orother of our vivacious American month- 
lies, a subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Eve’ng Bulletin.} 


For $10.50 (covering prepeyment of postage on both periodicals, instead of for $10.00 with postage 


not prepaid, as Se 


& LIVING AGE and either one of the American four-doliar monthly Mag- 


azines (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar,or Appleton’s Journal, weekly) will be sent for a year; or, for 


$9.50, Tue Livine AGE and Seribner’s St. 
ADDRESS LITTELL & 


icholas 


GAY, 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 








NEW TRET BOOKS 


FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1874. 





PROF. OLNEY’S 
INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA. 


One Vol. 12mo. Price $1.00. 
Ready August 25th. 

This book is designed for beginners in Algebra, Its 

object is, to make clear to the learner at the very out- 
“get the object of Algebra, 

It will make this study, which has heretofore been 
distasteful to most scholars, attractive at once; by 
showing them clearly the uses and beauty of this 
most important branch of knowledge. 

This: book, with ** Prof. Olney’s Complete Algebra,” 
Price $1.50, ‘‘ Univ. Algebra,”’ $2.00, form the most 
complete Series ever published ; and also meet the 
wants of Schools and Colleges of whatever Grade. 


PATTERSON’S 
inn NEW SERIES OF . 
Writing Spellers, and Exercise Books, 
A COMPLETE COURSE. 
“WE SPELL AS WE WRITE.” 


PATTERSON’S 
COMMON-SCHOOL SPELLER. 


Ready August 15th. 
Price about 30 cents. 

This book, beginning with the Simplest Lessons in 
Bold Type for printing on the slate, and Dictation 
Exercises in script tor writing, will also embrace Lists 
of Familiar Objects on the vowel sounds, Words alike 
in Pronunciation but different in spelling, and Words 
Similar in Pronunciation, with definitions, etc., etc. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
PATTERSON’S 


SPELLER AND ANALYZER. 


For Advanced Classes. 
ce 40 cents. 


THE EXERCISE BOOKS 


adapted to the above, are something Entirely New 
and Original, and must be seen and examined to 
be appreciated. 

The Exercise Books contain full directions for 
use, and also for class drill. 
Price of the Exercise Book, large size, bound 

with stiffcovers, . ° ° ° - 50 cts. 
Price of the Exercise Book, small size, 25 cts. 
Sample copies sent on very Liberal Terms. 


SHAW’S NEW SERIES 


ON 


English and American Literature. 
SHAW'S NEW HISTORY 


English and American Literature. 
READY AUGUST 25TH. 


This book has been prepared with the greatest 
care by Prof. TRUMAN J. Backus, of Vassar College, 
using Shaw's Manual, edited by Dr. WM. SMITH, 
as a basis. 

ist. It has been put into the modern teax‘*- 
book jorm, an: is 80 arranged as to be used with 
the greatest facility by Both Scholar and Teacher. 

2d. It is printed in large, clear type, and the 
leading parts are brought out prominently by the 
use of black-faced type for catch words. 





SHA WS SPECIMENS of AMERICAN 
LITERATURE and LITERARY 
READER. 

Creatly Enlarged. 

By Prof. BeENJ. H. MarTIN, D.D. 

One vol. 12mo. Price $1.50. 

READY AUGUST 25TH. 


HOOKER’S 


NEW PHYSIOLOGY. 


REVISED, CORRECTED, and put into the 
most perfect form for text-book use, by 
Pror. J. A. Sewaxt, of the Jilinois 

State Normal School. 
One Volume, 12mo, Well Illustrated. 
READY AUGUST 25TH. 


Price $1.60. 








We also publish the following : 


Lossing’s Primary History of U. S. 
524 pp. $1.00. 


| 


TEXT-BOOKS ON GOVERNMENT, 


Lossing’s Cram. Sch. History ae Bry nk Citizen’s Manual - - 50 cts. 


U.S. 28 pp. $1.25. 


Lossing’s Com. Sch. History of 


U. S. 3:8 pp. $1.75. 
No pains or expense have been spared in prepar- 


ing the Mops and //lustrations, and they are now} 


submitted to the public in the belief that it is not 
possible to prodace a more perfect series of Histories, 


either in literary merit, adaptation to the wante of) 


our schvols, or the elegance of illustrations. 


Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 


Stoddard’s Primary Pictorial Arithmetic,| 


30 Cts. 

Stoddard’s Combination School Arithme- 
tie, 75 eta. 

Stoddard’s Complete Arithmetic, $1.25. 


A Text-book on Government, in connection with 
American Institutions, adapted to Common 
Schools. 

Alden's Science of Government, 
$1.50. 

In connection with American Institutions. 
Adapted to the wants of High Schools and 
Colleges. 


COLTON’S 


NEW SERIES OF 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


The whole subject embraced in two hooks. 


Will furnish a full and raed” bekoota With three Full Sets of Maps, each separate, 


4s Artithmetics for gra 
2.30. 


\Study, Reference and Railroad Maps. 


fa Send for complete School Catalogue. 


ADDRESS, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


677 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 















THE 
COAL AND IRON RECORD. 


A Weekly Journal devoted to the interests of the 


COAL AND IRON TRADES, 


and Mechanics. 














Manufacturers 
SUBSCRIPTION $3.00 A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
Editors: 


BENJ. ROMAINE WESTERN, COL. W. 8. TISDALE. 


The RECORD cireulates largely among Manvracturers, Gas Companies, Cosh 
Deaters, Buast Fornaces, Rotirna Minus and Macurine Sxops; also in the 
COAL AND IRON MINES. 


It is th leading paper in the United States, devoted to the Coal and Iron Trades, 
and is an excellent ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


































ApvERTISING.—Twenty-five Cents per line inside ; Thirty-five cents per line out- 
side page and pages next to reading matter. 


WESTERN & COMPANY, Publishers 


(Established 1866). 
Orrices, } 37 FARK ROW, 
> (145 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. y 


Tor PoP 


ABLE! INDEPENDENT!! JUST!!! 
PROGRESSIVE!!!! WITHOUT A RIVAL!!!!! 


Standard Publications on the Horse, &c, 














AMERICAN STUD BOOK (Bruce), 2 vols. : $20.00 
FORESTER’S HORSE OF AMERICA (revised by Messrs, Bruce’, 2 vols, - - - 10 00 
THE HORSE IN THE STABLE AND FIELD (Stonehenge), 1 vol. 4.00 
AMERICAN TURF REGISTER AND RACING CALERDAR, for 1870, 1871, sain ‘and 1873 (our 
annual publication), each vol. - 3.00 
SIMPSON’S HORSE PORTRAITURE (a Treatise on Handling Trotters), 1 vol. . - 3.00 


RACING RULES, 60 Cents ; TROTTING RULES, 25 Cents. 
AMERICAN ROWING ALMANAC AND OARSMAN’S POCKET COMPANION, 

1873 and 1874 (our annual publication), 50 cents each. 

MENGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS (18 by 24) OF CELEBRATED HORSES, 

Price 50 cents eacb. 

Represent the following subjects : Col. W. R. Johnson, of Virginia, the Napoleon of the turf ; Rip- 
ton and Confidence, in their celebrated two mile-and-repeat match over the Veutreville, L. I., Course, 
in 1842; Boston, imported Leviathan, Gray Eagle, Wagner, Shark, imported Monarch, Black Maria, 
imported Hedgeford, John Bascombe, Monmouth Eclipse and Fashion. Imported Messenger, size 
6x7; price 25 cents, 

We have also arrangements for furnishing other works upon the Horse, Field Spo: ts, &c., at pub- 
lishers’ prices, 

Re mit by check, draft, Post-office order, or registered letter. 

‘The TUKE, FIELD AND FARM having by far the largest circulation of any paper of ita 
clase published in the country, subtantial evidence is furnished that its culture, ability and biyh mor | 
tone are properly appreciated by the public. It di-cusses all subjects from 4 healthy manly stand. “poltit, 
and it numbers among its patrons the best and most intel igent poople of the land. !tis a recognized 
authority on all topics of legitimate sport. The steady increase of circulation throughout the world, is 
proof that its upright, fearless and independent course is cordially approved by men of honest thought.” 


TURF, FIELD ANt: FARM. 
Sold by Newsdealers throughout the world. 
BETTER AND STRONGER THAN EVER. 
Specimen copies, with Premium Lists, etc., sent upon application. 
Address all orders, TURF, FIELD AND FARM, 37 Park Row. New York. 









EDWARD E. HALE, ROBERTS BROS., 
Publishers. 


Editor. 


OLD AND NEW. 


THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. 


A new Series of this Monthly will begin in January, 1875, with 
the Eleventh Volume. 

The department of FINE ART, which has especially attracted 
Amateur Artists, will be placed under the charge of two distin- 


guished artists of Boston. 
The department called the RECORD OF PROGRESS, which 


is a chronicle of the latest improvements in social order, is under 
the editorial charge of F. B. Sansorn, the Secretary of the Social 
Science Association. 

The EXAMINER is an impartial Review of the most important 
books published in England, France, Germany, and America. It 
is under the special oversight of FrepEric B. Perkins. 

The editorial charge of the literary, political, and speculative 
departments remains with Epwarp E. Hate. 

OLD AND NEW has won its wide circulation by its popular 
stories, from the pens of Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Whitney, Bishop Clark, 
Geo. MacDonald, Miss Meredith, Miss Hale, Mrs. Julia Ward 





Howe, Mr. Burnand, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Hale, Mr. Trollope, and 
These stories, short and long, form a 


other popular writers. 
prominent part of the magazine. 


Our SKETCHING CLUB, by Rev. Sr. Jonn Tyrwurrt, has 
special value for young artists, just beginning to draw from nature. 
The MUSICAL REVIEW is a safe guide to all purchasers of 


Music who are far from the Music Shops. 
The invaluable series of articles on social, political, and religious 


reform which have been contributed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Mr. 
Theodore Bacon, Hon. Andrew D. White, Rev. H. W. Bellows, 
Fred. B. Sanborn, John E. Williams, Rowland S. Hazard, and other 


writers of distinction, will be regularly continued. 
Rev. Dr. MartTINeavu’s Essays will be completed in this volume. 





Subscription price of “Old and New” $4.00 a Year. 
(To Clergymen at Trade Price.) 


POSTAGE PAID,—The Postage on Old and New 
for 1875 will be paid in advance by us to all who sub- 
scribe at the office before Dec. 1, without any extra 
charge to them. Address 


. F. B. PERKINS, Business Agent, 
143 Washincton St., Boston. 








IN Bi WV BOoors. 





THEODORE — NEW NOVEL. 


TEMPEST-TOSSED. 


A ROMANCE. 
One Vol. large 12mo, tinted paper. Price $1.75. 


Mr. Tilton wields a very graceful pen, and possesses a vivid imagination. Tne 
Story is one of marked power and poetic beauty. 


ACROSS AMERICA: 


OR, 


TheGreatWest and the Pacific Coast. 


By GEN’L JAMES F. RUSLING. 
One Vol. Illustrated, large lZmo. Price $2.00. 


This book is the result of an extended trip by Genl. Rusling. It occupied 
nearly two years, and he visited and has described in this book many places which 
will be entirely new to most readers. 








RECEN T L Y PUBLISHED. 


FETTERED FOR LIFE; 


OR, 

LORD AND MASTER. 
BY LILLIE D. BLAKE. 

12mo, Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


SECRETARY WELLES’ BOOK, 
LINCOLN AND SEWARD: 


The Relative Position of the Late President and Secretary of. State. One vol., 12mo. cloth, tinted 
paper, $1.50 ; one vol , 12mo, paper covers, $1.00. 





This is a book which every intelligent American should read. More than any other yet written, it will 
place Mr. Lincoin in his true position, 


A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF THAT CHARMING BOOK, 


HEAVEN IN SONG. 


One vol., 12mo, tinted paper, - ° - ° . - Price $2.50. 
J. W. DE FOREST'S Popular Novel, 
THE WETHEREL AFF AIR. 


One volume, &vo cloth, - . $1.75 Paper covers, ~ $1.00 
“ A most natural, humorous, ont piquant love story. —N. Y. Tribune. 


OVERLAND.— A Novel by the same author, $1.00. 


By MRS. ANNIE EDW4RDS. 
‘“* Mrs. Edwards is one of the ! rightest and freshest of the novel writers of the day.”—Journal, 
Boston. 
Miss Forrester, $1.00 Oucht We to Visit her? $1.00 The Ordeal for Wives $1 00 
Archie Lovell, $1.00 Philip Earnscliffe, $1.00 A Vagabond Herolne, “5c. 








By JUST'N McCARTHY. 
A Fair Saxon, : . $1.00. Lady Judith, ° , $1.25. 
Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. Address, 


SHELDON & CO., NEW YORK. 









ARTHUR'S 





Il'ust:ated Home Magazine, 


Bright, Cheer- 
ful, Progres- 
sive, always up 
to the advanc- 
ing thought of 
the times. the 
HOME MAGA- 
ZINE takes 
rank with the 


1885 


It is on the side 
of Temperance 
and true Chris- 
tian morality. 
Whatever is 
hurtful to So- 
ciety it con- 
demns without 
fear or favor, 





and makes it- 
self felt in the 
Homes of the 
People as a 
power for good. 


THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD Magazine 
of America is more thoroughly identified with the 
People in their Home and Social life than any 
other periodical in the country. 


“DEBORAH NORMAN: Hex Won 
anD Her Rewarp.”’ A new serial story by T. 8. 
ARTHUR will be commenced in January. 


“FIFTY YEARS AGO; ©, Tue Canrxs 
or THE West.”” By Rosevxia Rice, We announce 
this new series of articles with real pleasure, 
knowing as we do that it will be among the most 
attractive that we shall offer our readers next 
year. Miss Rice, besides holding the pen of a 
ready writer, has in her possession a large amount 
of original material from which to draw, and a 
wide acquaintance with people whose personal 
reminiscences are rich with pioneer incidents and 
experiences. 


leading and 
most influen- 
tiel periodicals 
of the day. 


HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE, 2 series 


of admirably suggestive articles on Homes and how 
tomake them pleasant and attractive, by Mrs. E. 
B. Durrey. 


“THE STORY TELLER.” This de- 
partment will be unusually rich. Besides an 
abundance of Short Stories, two or three serials 
will be given during the year. 

““ PIPSISSIWAY ” POTTS, the inin.itable 
delineator of Home Life and Character, will have 
an article in every number. 

BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS for 
ladies’ and children’s dresses are given by special 
arrangement every month. 

THE MOTHERS’ Department will be care- 
fully edited aud have suggestive articles from our 
best and most experienced writers. 

THE HOUSEKEEPERS’ Department 
will be full and practical, and contain many con- 
tributions from experienced housekeepers. 
“THE LION IN LOVE,” and “THE 
INTERRUPTED READER,” two large and 
splendid premium engravings. One of these is 
sent free to every subscriber. 

$2.50 4 year is the price of “ AnTHUR’s ILLUs- 
TuATED Home MaGaztnE. In Clubs : 3 copies for 
$6 ; Gand one Extra to getter up of Club, $12. 
10 and one extra $20. @g> 15 cents must be added 
to each subscription for prepayment of postage for 
“he year. Specimen numbers 15 cents, in currency 
or postage stamps, 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BAPTIST UNION, 


37 PARK ROW, N.Y. 
A SIXTEEN PAGE 


WEEKLY R°LIGIOUS PAPER, 


ADVOCATING 


FERVENT PIElVY, CHRISTIAN ACTIVITY, 
FREEDOM OF CHURCHES AND INDI- 
VIDUALS FROM PROSCRIPTION 
AND DICTATION AS TO THE 
PRIVILEGES OF THE 
LORD’S SUPPER, 
CO-OPERATION AMONG LIBERAL BAPTISTS, 
LIBERTY AND UNION AMONG ALL 
EVANGELICAL BAPTISTS, 

AND 
A MANIFESTATION OF CHRISTIAN UNION 
BY THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 
RATHER THAN THE COM- 
MUNION OF SECTS. 


Editor, Rev. G. H. BALL, D.D. 
Associa'e Editor, Rev. 8S. W. Whitney. 


Corresponding Editors 
Rev. T. J. Mexisn, Cincinnati, O. 
Rev. G. F. Pentecost, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. D. M. Gaanam, D.D., Hillsdale, Mich. 


The recent exclusion of Lee Avenue Church 
from Long Island Baptist Association, the re- 
jection of Marcy Avenue Church, and withdrawal 
of Gethsemane Church, indicate that there is a 
demand for such a paper, and for reform in re- 
spect to liberty in the Baptist denomination. 

Among the contributors to its columns are 
Rev, Chas. Howard Malcom, D.D., Newport, R. I. 

Rev. A, Caswell, D.D., Providence, R. I. 

Rev. W.C. Child, D.D., Boston, Mass, 
Rev. Wm. Hooper, D.D., Wilson, N. 
Rev. H. A. Sawtelle, D.D., San Francisco, Cal, 
Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. H. N. Herrick, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rev. R. Cooley, Lima Centre, Wisconsin, 
Rev. R. 8. James, D.D., Zanesville, Ohio. 
Rev. J. D. Beugless, Burlington, N. J. 
Rev. D. M. Stuart, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev, Jabez Burns, D.D., LL.D., London, Eng. 
Rev. James Philips, India, and others. 


The rapid growth of its subscription list is 
gratifying evidence that the intellect and heart 
employed on its columus are appreciated. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One year, in advance .....0..-eece-secceeee $2 20 
If not paid in advance 2 £0 
European Subscribers...... -- 300 


Good Commissions given to Agents. 


Sample copies sent free. Address, 


E. W. PAGE, Publisher, 
Box 2,817. NEW YORK. 











The Church Union. 


THE NATIONAL CRGAN OF THOSE LABOR- 
ING FOR THE ACTUAL, VISIBLE UNITY 
OF EVANGELICAL BELIEVERS, 


By purchasing in large quantities, we are eua- 
bled to offer to our friends, as premiums, the 
following standard works at less than half their 
cost at the bookstores, 


Smith's Bible Dictiona:y. 
1017 pp, Finely Illustrated. 


A condensation of thousands of volumes of 
essays, histories, travels and commentaries for the 
elucidation and illustration of the Bible, prepared 
by Rev. Dr. William Smith, of the University of 
London, assisted by over seventy distinguished 
Divinesand Authors, of both Europe and America ; 
or 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 


BeavTiIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
OVER 900 PAGES. 


These volumes are the result of the finest schol- 
arship, the deepest research and the most cultured 
piety of the present age. 

They have been particularly recommended as 
important aids t»an understanding of Holy Scrip- 
ture, by the leading divines of 


Every Evangelical Denomination. 


To the Pastor, Sunday-school Teacher, and every 
careful student of the Bible, they are indis 
pensable. 


Each of these Books sells at Retail for $4.50. 


OUR PRICES. 


The paper alone, one year, . . 
The paper and either book, 
The paper and both books, . 


Very Liberal Terms to Agents. 
SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


CLUB RATES. 


We will send the Cuurca Union to clubs on the 
following terms : 
Five copies, one year, for 
Ten copies, . 
Twenty copier, “ 


$8.00 
15.00 
20.00 


No premiums or commissions to Clubs. 
The Books are sent by express, and subscribers 
will pay the express rates on delivery, 
Address, 
Rev. GEORCE E. THRALL, 


No. 50 Beekman St., New York. 





FOREST AND STREAM, 


A Weekly Journal, 


(OF SIXTEEN PAGES) 


vevusew TO 


FIELD SPORTS, 


Practical Natural History, Fish 
Culture, Protection of Game, 
Preservation ‘of Forests, 
Yachting, Boating, 
and all 


Out Door Recreation and Study. 


IT 18 THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


American Fish Culturists’ Association. 


The Forest and Stream 


18 


The only Journal Published in this country 
that fully supplies the wants and 


meets the necessities of the 


GENTLEMAN SPORTSMAN. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 
TERMS, FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ADDRESS 


Forest & Stream Publishing Company, 
17 Chatham Street (City Hall Squire). 
Post Office Box 2832. New York. 





Prospectus for 1875--Eighth Year. 


THE ALDINE, 
THE ART JOURNAL OF AMERICA. 
Issued Monthly. 


“A Magnificent Conception, wonderfully carried out.” 


The necessity of a popular medium for the representation of the productions of our great artists, 
has always been recognized, and many attempts have been made to meetthe want. The successive 
failures which so invariably followed each attempt in this country to establish an art journal did not 
prove the indifference of the people of America to the claims of high art. So soon as a proper appre- 
ciation of the want and an ability to meet ic was shown, the public at once rallied with enthusiasm to 
its support, and the result was a great artistic and commercial triumph—THE ALDINE. 

THE ALDINE, whiie issued with all the regularity, has none of the temporary or temely interest 
characteristic of ordinary periodicals. Itisan elegant misceilany of pure, light, and graceful litera- 
ture ; and a collection of pictures, the rarest specimens of artistic skill, in black and white. Although 
each succeeding number affords afresh pleasure toits friends, the real value and beauty of THE 
ALDINE will be most appreciated after itis bound up at the close of the year, While other publica- 
tions may ciaim superior cheapness, as compared with rivals of asimilar class,7H2 ALDINE isa 
unique and original conception—alone and unapproached—absolutely without competition in price or 
character. The possessor of a complete volume can not duplicate the quantity ot fine paper and en- 
gravingsin any other shape or number of volumes for ten limes ils cost ; and then, there is the Chromo, 
besides! 

The national feature of THE ALDINE must be takenin no narrow sense. True art is cosmepvlitan, 
While THE ALDINE isastrictly American institution, it does not confine itself entirely to the reproduc- 
tion of nativeart, Its mission is to cultivate a broad andappreciative art taste, one that will discriminate 
only on grounds of intrinsic merit. Thus while placing before the patrons of THE ALDINE, asa lead- 
ing characteristic, the productions of the most noted American artists, attention will always be given to 
specimens from foreign masters, giving subscribers all the pleasure and instruction obtainable from 
home or foreign sources. 

The artistic illustration of American scenery, original with THE ALDINE, is an important feature, 
and its magnificent plates are ofa size more appropriate to the satisfactory treatment of details than can 
be afforded by any inferiorpage. The judicious interspersion ot landscape, marine, figure, and animal 
subjects, sustain an unabated interest, impossible where the scope of the work confines the artist too 
closely to a single style ofsubjec . The literature of THE ALDINE isa light and graceful accompani- 
ment, worthy of the artistic features, with only such technical disquisitions as do not interfere with the 
popular interest of the work, 

PREMIUM FOR 1875. 

Every subscriber for 1875 will receive a beantiful portrait, in oil colors, of the same noble dog whose 

picture in a former issue attracted so much attention. 

** MAN’S UNSELFISH FRIEND” 
will be welcome in every home. Everybody loves such a dog, and the portrait is executed so true to 
the life, tnatit seems the veritable presence of the animal itself. The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage tells 
that his own Newfoundland dog (the finest in Brooklyn) barks at it! Although so natural, no ore who 
sees this premium chromo wil) have the slightest fear of being bitten. 

Besides the chromo, every advance subscriber to THE ALDINE for 1875 is constituted a member, 
and entitled to all the privileges of 

THE ALDINE ART UNION. 

The Union owns the originals of all THE ALDINE pictures, which, with other paintings and en- 
gravings, areto be distributed amongthe members, To every series of 5,000 subscribers, 100 different 
pieces, valued at over $2,500, are distributed as soon as the series is full, andthe awards of each series 
as made, are to be published in the next succeeding issue of THE ALDINE, This feature only applies 
to subscribers who pay for one year in advance. Full particulars in circular sent on application enclos- 


ing a stamp. 
TERMS. 
One subscription. entitling to THE ALDINE one year, the Chromo and the Art Union, 
$6.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
(No charge for postage.) 
Specimen Copies of THE ALDINE, 50 Cents. 


THE ALDINE will, hereafter, be obtainable only by subscription. There will be no reduced or 
club rates ; cash for subscriptions must be sent to the publishers direct, or handed to the local can- 
vasser, wilhout responsibility to the publishers, except in cases where the certificate is given, bearing the 
fac-simile signature of James Sutton, President. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 
a po wishing to act permanently as local canvasser will receive full and prompt information 
ying to 


vee” THE ALDINE COMPANY, 
58 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OUR HELEN. 


ed 

‘rhe author of “ The Doctor’s Daughter ” may 
confidently anticipate a hearty welcome at the 
hands of the reading public. Her present book, 
like that whigh preceded it, isa story of rural 
New England life. pure and wholesome, with a 
slight admixture of city life, just enough to af- 
foru a pleasant contrast between the customs of 
town and country. 


By SOPHIE MAY, author of 
12mo. Illustrat- 


‘The Doctor's Daughter.” 
$1 75. 


FOR BETTER OR WORSE. A Boox for Some 
Men and All Women. By Mrs. J. CUNNING- 
HAM CROLY (Jennie June). 12mo. £1.50 
In her papers on Marriage Mrs. Croly gives 





THE LOVER AND OTHER MISCELLANIES, 
By SIR RICHARD STEELE. Compiled by J. 
E. BABSON. Uniform with the * Wishing« ap 
Papers,” * Fireside Saints,” etc. $1.50. 

- » « “Those who know Steele already will 
no need hint to avail themselves of the trea- 
sures Mr. Babson has studiously gathered and 
edited with admirabie judgment and taste 
PUDDLEFORD PAPERS; OR, HU- 
THE WEST By H H. RILEY. 
New enlarged edition. 


THE 
MORS OF 
12mo. Illustrated 
$1.50 
This book deals with the humors of the West, 


| though there is something besides fun within its 


| covers. 


some practical and sensible ideas and sugges- | 


tions regarding the subject. Apart from excep- 
tional evils and false or mistaken ideas, marriage 
as it exists is open to criticism, because it places 
men and women in false positions; and what 
these positions are, wherein they are false, and 
how they may be improved, it is the object of 
the writer to show. 


BALLADS OF BEAUTY. Edited by GEorGE 
M BAKER. With forty full-page Illustra- 
tions. Small 4to, cloth, gilt. $3.50. 

This is an elegant presentation book, the illus- 
trations being Ly the best English designers on 


wood, and the work will be printed on heavy | 


toned paper at the University Press. The bind- 
ing will also comport with the other features of 
this elegant book, 


ONE HUNDRED GEMS FROM THE LON- 
DON ART JOURNAL. Large 4to. With 
full-page Llustrations, on heavy toned paper. 
Giltedge. Emblematic designs. $10.00 
A superb collection of Art Studies, forming 

the choicest gift bock of the season, 


AMONG THETREES. By WILLIAM CULLEN 
BRYANT. Small 4te. Illustrated. Cloth, 
gilt, 33.50; morocco, $7.00. 

This volume will be found to be one of the 
most attractive gift-books of the year. The 
yoem itself is one of Mr. Bryant’s bes:, while 
fr. McEntee’s delicate and expressive designs 
prove that the artist has caught the inspiration 
of the poet. 


THE ISLAND OF FIRE; OR, A THOUSAND 
YEARS OF THE OLD NORTHMENS HOME, 
874-1874. By Rev. P. C. HEADLEY, author 

f ‘‘ Life of Empress Josephine.” l6mo. ID- 

Iustrated $1.50 

Mr, Headley has striven to comprise in this 
volume the most salient points in the history of 
the kindly, honest, intelligent inhabitants of Ice- 
lant, some of the most remarkable of their 
poems and sagas, and an account of the curious 
natural phenomena which exist on the island, 


together with a sketch of the proceedings of the | 
| SUNNY SHORES; 


millennium anniversary. The book will be ful- 


ly illustrated. 


THE MORALS OF ABOU BEN ADHEM. 
Eastern Fruit on Western Dishes. Edited by 
D. R._ LOCKE (Nasby). A satire on Politics 
and Society at the Present Day. $1.50. 

Mr D. R. Locke (Nasby) has acquired & rep- 
utation as a satirist second to no other in the 

country. As Nast ranks the highest among car- 
icaturists, so Locke occupies a similar position 
in his sp>cial department. Tlie one performs ef- 
fective service with his pencil, and the pen in 
the hands of the other is a powerful weapon in 
exposing the shams of political and social life. 


THAT QUEER GIRL. 
SEND, author of “ Only Girls.” 
trated. $1.50 

*,* For Sale by all Booksellers. 


By VIRGINIA F Town- 
16mo. Illus- 








The reader will discover an under- 
current of seriousness pervading its pages. and 
will gain an insight into the manners, customs, 
and hardships incident to life in a new country. 


CHILD OF THE TIDE 
CHENEY, author of “ The Mountain 
1é6mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 

The scene of the present story is laid in the 
vicinity of St. John, N. B,and is founded on 
some facts in the experience of a gentleman oc 
cupying a prominent social position in that city. 
It thus ao a the charm of being to some ex- 
tent at least, a record of actual everts, and the 


By Mrs. E. D. 
Girl.” 


| book is consequently pervaded with lively ap- 


peals to the sympathetic interest of the reader 


THE DORCAS CLUP; Or Our Girls Afloat. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. 16mo. Illustrated. £1.50. 
The girls will rejoice to learn that the most 

rs yarn writer of the day for youth has turned 

lis attention to their wants, and will soon give 
them a volume in which the experiences of girls 
rather than boys are prominently set forth. 

SOWED BY THE WIND; 
Fortune. By ELIJAH KELLOGG 
lustrated. $1.25. 

“Among the writers of boys’ books whose 
works we can conscientiously recommen: 
Elijah Kellogh. His stories are realistic and 
exciting enough without being sensational, 
vivacious. and not exaggerated, and inculcate 
moral principles without obtruding them. 
The Methodist, N. 


Or, The Poor Boy’s 
16mo. Il 


EXHIBITION DRAMA, A new series of Plays 
by GEO. M. BAKER, author of “ Amateur 
Dramas,” etc. $1.50. 

Geo. M. Baker, the well-known and popular 
author of several collections of plays, has a new 
volume in press containing new and attractive 
piaye, suited to private theatricals, schoo] ex 
1ibitions, ete. Mr. Baker has a genius for this 


| kind of writing, and the influence of his plays is 


wholly good.—Watchman and Reflector, Boston. 


LATELY PU BL ISHE D. 


OR, YOUNG AMERICA IN 
ITALY AND AUSTRIA. By OLIVER OPTic. 
16mo. Illustrated. $1.5). 

THE LILY AND THE CROSS 
Acadia. By JAMES DE MILLE. 
Iustrated. $1.50. 

RUNNING TO WASTE. The Story of a Tom- 
boy. By GEORGE M. BAKER. I6mo. Ilus- 
trated. $1 50. 

TAKE A PEEP. By Pavt COBDEN. 
Illustrated. $1.25 

KATHARINE EARLE. A Novel. By ADE- 
LINE TRAFTON 12mo. Illustrated. $1 75, 

COMING WAVE; Or. The Hidden Treasure of 
High Rock. By OLIVER Optic. l6mo, II- 
lustrated $1.50 

NOT IN THEIR SET; Or. Different Circles of 
Society. From the German of MARIE LENZEN. 
12mo. 50. 


A tale of 
12mo. Il- 


16mo., 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 
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OLDEST, LARGEST, BEST. 


ACCIDENT. 


THE TRAV ELERS 
INSURANGE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, 
CASH ASSETS, - - over $3,000,000. 


General Accident Policies for the year or month written by Agents. 
Life and Endowment Insurance of the best forms at 
Low Cash Rates. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. eon Assistant pid 


cw Apply to any Ag write at Hartfo 


RECENT NOVELS. | RESENTLY PUBLISHED. 


to the Company 





By Mrs. Annie Edwards, 
Miss Forrester, - e = = 
Ought Weto Visit Her? - . 
The Orde: 
Archie Lovell, 


Steven Lawrence, 


al for Wives, 


Yeoman. 
Susan Fielding, - 
Philip Earnscliffe, - - 
A Vagabond Heroire, 

BY J. W. DE FOREST. 
The Wetherel Affair, 
Overland, 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
- $1.00 
- 1.00 


Linley Rochford, : = 
A Fair Saxon, 
Lady Judith, - 

Either of the 


above sent by mail, p 


SHELDON 


$1.00 


t paid, o 


& CO., 


SECRETARY WELLES’ BOOK, 


LINCOLN AND SEWARD, 


Views as to the relative position of Mr. 
Lincoln and Mr. Seward in the ‘‘ Lincoln 
Administration.” By Ex-Sec’y Welles. 
tinted paper, cloth. .,.$1 50 

e¢ paper... 1 00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


10 


1 voi., 12mo, 


ACROSS AMERICA; 


\ 
THE GREAT WEST and PACIFIC COAST. 


BY GEN’L JAS. F. RUSLING 


1.00 


| 


Vol 
tions, 


, large 12mo 
and Map of the 


One 


Joast were 
will be 


+ 


Many places on the Pacific ¢ 
and are descril 

entirely new to the n intelligent 
This trip of Gen’l Rusling’s 
abraced 15,000 


visited, 
readers. 

occupied two years an 
1.00 | milk 


1 receipt of the price. Address 


677 Broadway, New York. 














